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| jersey the facts of human nature and society are capable 
of scientific treatment is undoubtedly the question upon 
which the course of all future thought must depend. Every fresh 
discovery, theory, or controversy gives a new importance to this 
central problem. Moral, social, and religious discussions seem 
all to gravitate to this, and await the answer to the higher ques- 
tion in which they are involved. Debate now turns not simply 
on the soundness of the reasoning or the accuracy of observa- 
tion, but upon the very nature of the reasoning process em- 
ployed, and the sphere of thought itself. No doubt this, like so 
many famous controversies, must be ultimately decided by the 
practical good sense of mankind. We believe there is only one 
conclusive reply to the opponents of the scientific method—sol- 
vitur ambulando. We doubt if it is possible, and indeed worth 
the trbuble, to argue men into a belief of the existence of any 
science. But all those who feel an interest in this theory must 
watch closely the manner, and still more the spirit, in which it is 
attacked. Ifwe recur to this subject, it is with the purpose, not 
80 much of answering objections as of protesting against the use 
of polemical invective in a scientific discussion. 

In a recent number we pointed out that the new doctrine had 
made such progress, that at both the older Universities the Pro- 
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fessors of Modern History had thought it necessary to anathe- 
matize it with the usual formule. We then examined the argu- 
ment of Mr. Kingsley. We pointed out his misconception of the 
theory in question, his original ideas about the common axioms 
of science, his peculiar tenets upon the nature of “ laws,” and how 
thoroughly, after all, he conceded the propositions he began by 
refuting. In a word, when he made it “ the business of his life 
henceforward to teach Modern History in a way that should give 
satisfaction to the rulers of his University,” we thought he must 
be content with a select rather than a numerous audience. 

Since we then wrote, Mr. Goldwin Smith has published two 
lectures upon the Study of History, in which the same position 
is maintained with much more vigour, and we fear much less 
candour. If it were the object of his ambition also to give satis- 
faction to the rulers of his University, he could hardly have done 
better than publish addresses which seem better adapted for the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s than the Chair of History, and which, with 
sundry allusions to his special study, are chiefly a panegyric of 
morality and religion. His lectures are no doubt very different 
from that of Mr. Kingsley. A veteran critic—rude jam donatus 
—is in the first place not likely to fall into the extravagances of 
a popular novelist. We are the very first to do justice to the 
many excellences this work possesses. Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
clearly master of a power of expression which has scarcely a rival 
amongst us. His language has a native strength and purity 
which rises not seldom into true poetry. He is, too, obviously 
possessed by real convictions, and a genuine enthusiasm for moral 
greatness. These lectures have fine thoughts stamped in noble 
words. There is much with which we heartily sympathize, espe- 
cially with some admirable examples which he gives us of the 
theory which he has undertaken to condemn. But, unfortunately, 
nervous English is not philosophical acumen. Wit is not the 
ultimate test of truth. And, above all, very decided principles 
are not the same thing as candour or temper. We do not see 
that the view of history here propounded is at bottom less con- 
fused and inconsistent than Mr. Kingsley’s. He at any rate was 
obviously anxious to do justice to his opponents, and was uni- 
formly courteous. If he occasionally wandered into the language 
of sermons, he never descended into that of a pamphleteer. “ But, 
so far as the argument goes, what we have here is radically the 
same. We have here the same misconception of the theory at- 
tacked, the same confusion about physical science, and even 
greater admission of the point in dispute. 

Now it is impossible to regard the Oxford Professor as an in- 
dependent reasoner, when we see the use he makes of his position. 
He opens his two lectures with a pungent apology for Christianity, 
and ends them with a still more pungent controversy on the attri- 
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butes of God. We have here the same subjects we find in a 
Bampton Lecture. We have, in a pamphlet of ninety pages, 
nearly all the leading problems in theology, morals, and meta- 

hysics. Amongst the preliminary questions disposed of are the 
attributes of the Creator and the character of Christ—the origin 
of evil, and a future state—the immortality of the soul, and the 
sanctions of morality—the doctrines of free will and necessity— 
the philosophy of the absolute and the theory of the Inconceiv- 
able. Comte and Hegel, Mr. Mansel and Mr. Mill, Mr. Buckle 
and Mr. Darwin, are refuted in successive paragraphs, or tossed 
upon the horns of a lively dilemma. And all this in two lectures 
upon the Study of History! And @ propos of a proposal to reduce 
that study to a method. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood ; we are far from denying 
to the lecturer the right to engage in any theological argument 
he pleases. We welcome any man who will profess a conscien- 
tious belief. We quite think that his belief is conscientious. 
What we complain of is, that a philosophical question should be 
treated with the animus of a theological partisan. We protest 
against its discussion being made subservient to any religious 
controversy ; and we very much complain of the impatient spirit 
with which this is done. Now what the undergraduates may say 
to getting extra University sermons, we cannot conceive. All that 
concerns us is to insist that a purely philosophical question 
should be treated upon its own merits. We intend to put it ex- 
clusively upon that ground, and we think that any one who re- 
moves it from that ground loses his right to be heard. That the 
facts of human society are capable of scientific treatment, is a 
view which, to say the least, is maintained by some of the most 
influential modern writers, and is adopted in greater or less de- 
gree by a wide and increasing number. Now it pleases the 
Oxford Professor to denounce this theory as a base materialism, 
and rank profanity. Those who support it are treated as the 
enemies of the human race, and are devoid of all the higher in- 
stincts of our nature. In a perverse generation the warning 
voice of the preacher is heard. One voice, at least, shall be 
heard to uphold morality, religion, and common sense. “Truth, 
morality, God, are swept away,” he cries aloud against one of his 
opponents—indeed, a brother lecturer. In fact, he has pretty 
hard words, and some still harder insinuations, for them all. It 
is refreshing in these days to see a man in such very downright 
earnest. It is rare to see a genuine passion for a scientific idea. 
Apply induction to history, indeed! No, cries the Professor: 
better to be a blade of grass at once. “Try a new method of 
Teasoning,” we say— and sink into a brute,” he adds. Sois it that 
& metaphysical discussion is spiced with the famous old epithets, 
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and “ Atheist,” ‘ Pantheist,” ‘‘ Materialist,” and ‘ Antichrist,” 
enliven an inquiry into the function of induction. 

The fact is, that the tone of the lecturer occasionally recals 
that of those painful people who are possessed of a mission. One 
would suppose that Providence had raised him up as a sort of 
Voltaire on the orthodox side. Here and there it seems as if he 
had conceived the ingenious idea of sneering religion into favour. 
As the famous Methodist thought the Devil ought not to have all 
the good tunes, so he seems to think it a pity to let him have all 
the bon-mots! Obviously, caricature may be available in the 
actual state of the Church. He apparently supposes that men 
are to be made religious by a vigorous application of fun and 
hard names. Accordingly he has determined to turn his singular 
powers of ridicule to moral and religious topics, with the inten- 
tion of satirizing mankind into true belief, and counteracting the 
tendencies of the age by a sort of burlesque of modern philosophy. 

He seems to possess a personal antipathy against what he calls 
materialism—but what the world calls the progress of scientific 
ideas. What Reform was to Mr. Croker—what the Revolution 
is to M. Veuillot—that Materialism is to Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
It lurks in our popular theories, and pervades our ordinary 
phrases. The very words “ development,” “ growth,” “organiza- 
tion,” and “law,” savour of it. Of course, such writers as Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Darwin, or Mr. Buckle, are the very high 
priests of abomination. M. Comte, of course, is a sort of Ari- 
manes, or Principle of Evil. In accordance with this singular 
view, we are told of “ the prevailing passion for degrading huma- 
nity to mere clay ;” of men who desire to “repose under the 
tranquil reign of physical necessity, to become a part of the 
material world.” We hear of nothing but the “ physical school 
of philosophy,” and the “physical theory of the universe,” and 
“ materialism,” and “ scientific atheism,” and a “mad mysticism,” 
and Of our becoming “a mere grain in the mass of being,” 
whatever that may mean, and of the extinction of all sympathy, 
self-exertion, and effort, and all the other dreadful things with 
which the metaphysicians of the last century and the theologians 
of every century threaten all who dispute their propositions. 

We are accustomed to all this from the pulpit. But is this a 
very enlightened tone for a philosophical discussion? Now is 
this the language which thinking men use when they are arguing 
upon the logic of the moral sciences? The doctrine of causation, 
or what he calls the physical theory as applied to society, is 
maintained by no one more thoroughly than Mr. Mill. Is this 
the sort of style in which his system is examined at Oxford? 
We trow not. Is all this a rational picture of contemporary 
thought ? Who is this that reproves our age for “ the prevailing 
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passion for degrading humanity to mere clay”? Seriously, is 
this much better than mere academic bombast? One would 
suppose that he only was left as the Prophet of the Lord amidst 
the priests of Baal—an Abdiel amidst the rebel angels. For 
our part, we must say that we do not see around us these de- 
grading passions. We do not think that the public regards the 
scientific thinkers of the day as so utterly demoralizing. We 
recommend that serious systems of philosophy should be dis- 
cussed without caricature ; and, on the whole, all this seems to 
us rather like tilting at windmills. 

But there is one feature of the method here employed which 
strikes us as decidedly unfair. It is the way in which the most 
different possible theories are confounded together. The view of 
a true development being observable in history is common to a 
crowd of very opposite thinkers, and is held by many very or- 
thodox believers. Yet men with very little else in common are 
all here consigned to the limbo of Materialism. One would 
almost suppose that they are all—ex hypothesi—atheists, even if 
not converts to the religion of M. Comte. Now, in the first place, 
we think no fair reasoner would, without explanation, make Po- 
sitivism identical with Atheism, seeing that Comte expressly re- 
pudiates Atheism as “the most irrational form of theology.” 
But to let this pass, why is Mr. Buckle a Positivist? He has 
told us how far he agrees with M. Comte, which it seems to us 
is very little. It is difficult to say which of them would most 
strongly repudiate the title. But, after all, the application of causa- 
tion to society is adopted by men who have no other thing in com- 
mon with M. Comte even philosophically. Of course his is a very 
unpopular name, and the convenient synonym for his system tells 
with the public, especially with an ecclesiastical public. But we do 
not like attempts to put down philosophical theories by a sort of 
terrorism, and dispose of them by raising acry of “ Mad dog !” 
The constant use of the sibilant reminds us too much of the way 
in which the Record croaks out “ Jesuit” when it quarrels with a 
clergyman. It reminds us too much of the ingenious divine at 
Cambridge who urged his religious principles upon a friend with 

a horsewhip. Theories of history must be examined on their 
own merits, and not by pointing a sarcasm with the sacred 
name. Besides which, in philosophical discussions, we respect a 
really thoughtful discrimination between the various theories dis- 
cussed. The scientific view of history is maintained from a 
multitude of different points of view. It is not to be exploded 
by indiscriminate satire or by a volley of bon-mots. Its leading 
exponent in England is, as we have said, Mr. Mill. As applied 
to him, the language here used is an obvious extravagance. Men 
are not to be made responsible for all they have offered as well 
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as for all they have maintained. Whilst we doubt whether the 
doctrine of development can be settled by a few jokes about the 
Positivist calendar, we do not think M. Comte’s vast philosophy 
of history will be demolished by small fun about Mr. Buckle’s 
theory of food. 

Now there is one piece of advice which we wish to give to 
the Professor. It is this. When a man comes forward as a very 
vehement defender of the faith, it would be becoming to profess 
some decent respect for the orthodox system which he maintains. 
Plenty of invective against unbelievers in general, we have, 
and much also about the morality of the Gospel, but not one 
word about doctrines, creeds, or Bible. We have no wish 
whatever to scrutinize any man’s religious belief, but we can only 
remark, that in this vehement attack upon unbelief, Christianity is 
uniformly regarded as a “moral system,” and not as a “scheme of 
redemption.” For all that we read here, the lecturer might not 
hold a single doctrine of the Church, though, of course, with his 
official position, he does hold them ail. Yet the way in which he 
talks about “churches passing away,” and the importance of dogmas 
and formulas, would make orthodoxy uneasy. We are not sure that 
his language even about “ the Founder of Christianity,” and the 
“ Christian Type,” and the “ Christian Example” is strictly evan- 
gelical. He tells us “we must put ourselves in the position of 
listeners to the Sermon on the Mount, and regard the religion in 
its original essence as a new principle of action and a new source 
of spiritual life.” Why this is exactly that proposal of those 
with whom the orthodox world is so indignant. We hope the 
lecturer has no hard words for them, or he must be a perfect Be- 
-douin of theology. But the orthodox do not now take up this 
position. They set to work to prove the verbal inspiration, and 
the Mosaic cosmogony, and the doctrine of Atonement. The 
Professor must be aware that what the dispute has turned on, is 
the authority of the Bible, the miracles, the doctrines of original 
sin, vicarious sacrifice, and eternal damnation. What he makes of 
these, we cannot say; but he tells us in a third lecture about 
Christendom which is approaching, “stripped indeed of much 
that is essential to religion in the eyes of polemical theologians.” 
We are far from objecting to all this. We respect this purpose, 
and believe it to be sincere. But we think the man who uses this 
language should be more sparing in attack, and should remove 
from it every trace of bitterness. The world, we think, will pass 
its judgment on one who, in the heat of his attack upon scepticism, 
throws over dogmas and churches, says bitter things about the 
pure morality of the Gospel, which was never denied, and, aban- 
doning all the outworks of the faith, falls back foaming with wrath 
upon a religion of love. 
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We can assure the lecturer that we have no intention of en- 
tering upon any religious discussions. We honour the Christian 
virtues as much as he does, and regard them as part of civiliza- 
tion itself. But the question at issue between us is a scientific, 
not a religious one. We may say at once, that we are neither 
Atheists, Pantheists, Positivists, nor Materialists; yet we do 
adopt the scientific theory of history: and we think that the 
opinion, that human affairs proceed on intelligible methods is not 
likely to be exploded by appeals to cling to the morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

We now proceed to point out instances of the spirit of which 
we complain, and we commence with one which seems to combine 
nearly all of the Professor's faults at once. We find in the second 
page the following remark. ‘It has been said that Christianity 
must be retrograde, because instead of looking forward it looks 
back to Christ. It is not easy to see why it is more retrograde to 
look back to the Source of a higher spiritual life in Christ, than it 
is to look back to the source of all life in Mr. Darwin’s monad.” 
Now we cannot see the meaning of this strange religious squib. 
What has the theory of history to do with Mr. Darwin’s monad ? 
We confess we can see neither analogy nor argument. Does any 
school, any human being, look back to Mr. Darwin's monad ? 
Does any one worship it as a type for our imitation as the Giver 
of life, as an object of love, prayer, or obedience? Where is the 
analogy between a scientific hypothesis and the second Person of 
the Trinity ? Really, all this seems to us very foolish and not very 
reverent. We can hardly understand the state of mind of a man 
who can suppose that religion can be advanced by so miserable a 
joke. We can only imagine that the object is to place opponents 
in a repulsive light. It would certainly be very retrograde in 
physiology to hold up the monad as a type of the animal orga- 
nism. We are not aware that it is supposed to awaken religious 
emotion in any sect whatever. So far as Positivism, indeed, is 
concerned, M. Comte repudiates “the cloudy discussions on 
the origin of animals.” The whole passage, in short, is without 
meaning, or candour, or even wit. It turns solely on a sort of 
pun on the double sense of the word ‘source,’ firstly as the 
‘author’ and then as the ‘ germ.’ 

We think we once saw this same idea in a journal, together 
with some fireworks about a ‘church of animality’ and ‘ African 
apes, and ‘ monads,’ and ‘starch,’ and so forth, which were some- 
how supposed to establish the truth of Christianity. If we re- 
member rightly, the pious writer succeeded in turning the words 
of Christ himself into an epigram, flavoured Gospel-truth with 
personalities, and insisted upon “a religion of love” with con- 
siderable force of sarcasm. The bit of wit before us might be 
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in place in some academic Charivari. We can fancy the common 
rooms being quite tickled with this last new religious theory— 
the Sermon on the Mount done into bon-mots; but we must say 
we hardly expected to find a Professor prefacing a Philosophy of 
History by this strange fun. We must say that with us it pre- 
judices every word that follows. We rather doubt after this that 
the writer is capable of seriously grappling with any system of 
philosophy, much less of criticising the theory of the Inconceiv- 
able. It sounds to us too much like the smart things which they 
say in the newspapers. 

If this were a solitary specimen of his method of arguing, we 
should say less; but it is only the first of a series. The Professor 
undertakes to demolish the famous doctrine of M. Comte—the law 
of the three stages, the successive phases of the human intellect. 
For this purpose he repeats the old objection that the stages are 
not successive but simultaneous, and that the same minds are 
found using all together. Now surely, Comte invariably insists 
that the three stages have actually co-existed in nearly all minds. 
His theory never was that the mind, as a whole, passed through 
three stages, but that each separate conception and branch of 
knowledge did, and that in the order of the complication of the 
subject-matter. Indeed, he states his theory in nearly the same 
words in which the lecturer states the objection which is to de- 
stroy it; for he says, that a man takes a theological view of one 
subject, a metaphysical of another, and a positive of a third; 
nor did he ever pretend that one of these methods rigidly ex- 
cluded the other. Most minds, he says, retain traces of all three, 
even in the same subject-matter ; but qualifications of this kind 
cannot affect the law or the tendency. Beside which, the terms 
ought to be properly explained, which is not done here. By the 
Theological he does not mean the belief in God, because he 
includes in it Fetichism and Atheism. For the same reason, by 
the Positive he does not mean Atbeistical. These terms, in fact, 
have been abundantly explained by their author. He says he 
means, by the Theological method, the explanation of facts by a 
spontaneous fiction of the imagination; by the Metaphysical, their 
explanation by a crude theory, or unverified hypothesis; by the 
Positive, the truly scientific explanation with a systematic verifi- 
cation. Of course, these methods flow into one another and are 
very rarely absolutely distinct. What an objector has really 
to show is this, that men use other methods of thought, or that 
they do not in the main use these successively in the order steted, 
and that in proportion to the complication of the subject-matter. 
This the lecturer has not done. Nor will it avail him to show that 
no epoch exactly corresponds with any of these three methods. 
It was never pretended that it wasso. The theory was simply, 
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that in successive ages one or other of these methods is seen to 
predominate. Can he disprove this? The fact is, that a theory 
like this, involving the aggregate of all the reasoning powers, is 
not to be disposed of by putting special constructions on the 
terms in which it is expressed. He asks why the Positive is the 
last—that is, why scientific reasoning is the most complete. We 
wish he would suggest a fourth method—that is, some opinion 
which is neither spontaneous imagination, mere hypothesis, nor 
positive knowledge. The scientific state of the intellect is 
thought to be the last, because there is no instance on record of 
any mind, in any subject, passing out of that into a distinct and 
superior process of reasoning. We know there are processes 
thought to be superior, as indeed these lectures remind us; but 
we think these processes so far from passing out of the Scientific 
have not yet passed into it—and are, in fact, the Metaphysical. 

The lecturer tells us that the same system makes “ the scien- 
tific faculties and tendencies predominate in man.” Really, 
this is too bad. Every one who has read anything of Comte’s 
works, especially the later, knows that it is the very foundation of 
all his method to give the predominance to the moral faculties. 
It is useless to quote, because every line he has written would 
prove it. He regards it as the characteristic of his system. We 
can fancy a very careless reader of his first work being misled by 
his statement that the history of society must be explained chiefly 
by the history of human mind. But in the ‘ Politique’ this 
apparent anomaly is elaborately discussed. He there shows that 
the intellectual, though subordinate to the moral qualities, must 
be studied mainly in history, because they show a more complex 
and regular development. ‘‘ Of the human capacities,” he says, 
“the strongest (the moral) show no distinct law of evolution—the 
feeblest (the intellectual) are the ones of which it is most essen- 
tial to ascertain the progress.” And yet, after this, this Professor 
deliberately tells us that Comte makes the intellectual predominate 
over the moral qualities. Having thus misstated his theory, let 
us see how he overthrows it. ‘‘ Which view of science,” he asks, 
“was it that predominated in Attila and Timour?” And this in 
reply to a theory that the civilization of an age or people is to be 
directly attributed to its general intellectual condition, or, in the 
language of Mr. Mill, “that the order of progression in all 
respects will mainly depend on-the order of progression in the 
intellectual convictions of mankind.” We abstain from comment 
upon this new mode of establishing the philosophy of history, 
which seems to us like stating an adverse theory by inverting it 
and answering it with a sneer. 

There are various other instances we might quote of miscon- 
ceptions, chiefly respecting M. Comte, which though not very 
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important seem to show the spirit in which criticism is conducted. 
For instance, he tells us that Positivists have made a sort of 
“demonology” of eminent reactionists. The sole ground for this 
is, that in the first publication of his “ Calendar,” we understand 
M. Comte marked two names, those of Julian and Napoleon, as 
worthy of general condemnation. He soon regretted and ex- 
punged this very mild imitation of the Commination Service, and 
his “‘ Calendar” has since invariably appeared without it. Next 
he tells us, that the same system being guided by success, “ con- 
signs to infamy the memory of men who, though they fell, fell 
struggling in a noble cause, and have left a great and regenerating 
example to mankind.” Now, if he is thinking of Brutus and 
Cassius, opinions will differ about the regenerating example of 
assassination ; but we think it fair to point out that, so far from 
worshipping success, the “ hagiology” contained the names of 
men like Demosthenes, Hannibal, the Gracchi, Coligny, and 
Koskiusko, who all fell and failed, and M. Comte is full of 
enthusiasm for many a great but unsuccessful cause. It is indeed 
an error to talk of his using an “ historical morality.” If he says 
‘‘ man is to be studied historically,” he means the human faculties 
can only be exhaustively treated by watching them in action. 
To assert that his meaning is, that “ whatever has been is right” 
is contradicted by every line he has written. If he speaks of 
success at all, is it only that sort of success which falls in with 
and promotes the great cause of human progress? Now, as we 
have said, we have no right to speak on behalf of Positivists. 
They must speak for themselves. We are not concerned to defend 
the religious system of M. Comte. Its recognised adherents must 
do that. We, perhaps, need not state that we do not keep for 
purposes of private devotion either “a monad” or an “ African 
ape,” but we are very much concerned to have philosophical 
theory dispassionately and fairly examined. In the same way, 
we must protest against the manner in which Mr. Buckle is 
similarly treated, whose views, however, we do not intend to endorse. 
“Other writers,” we are told, “ erect some one physical influence, 
the influence of race, of climate, of food, into a sort of destiny of 
nations.” Mr. Buckle, indeed, who if not named is alluded to, 
may have exaggerated, especially in his first volume, these influ- 
ences ; but he expressly states his belief to be, that the human 
influences far overpower the physical and tend more and more 
to do so. Mr. Buckle may be in error, but at least he has de- 
voted his life to conscientious labours. We have no wish to se 
philosophers disposed of by petulant epigrams, and we think a 
candid mind could see something in his work beside “the pre 
vailing passion for degrading humanity to mere clay.” 
There is, however, one instance of misrepresentation which 
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touches us so nearly, that we are bound to state it. In a lecture 
subsequently published with which we are not dealing, the Pro- 
fessor alluding to an article in this Review, says “ we have been 
told that Christianity almost stifled the political genius of Crom- 
well.” Now we were speaking not of Christianity but of Judaism. 
We were pointing out the influence which some of the darker 
features of the Hebrew character exercised upon modern religion. 
We were contrasting the respective influence of the Old and New 
Testament, and were showing how largely the former had affected 
the Protestant mind, and as an instance we pointed out that it 
had given a tinge of fanaticism even to the mind of Cromwell. 
Every word in the passage and paragraph refers expressly to 
Judaism as contrasted with Christianity. And yet our critic can 
tell us in the same passage, that Cromwell's Christianity was 
tainted with Judaism, which is precisely what we were saying. We 
consider this a plain case of misquotation. We well know that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is utterly incapable of conscious misstatement. 
This serves only to show into what want of care controversy can 
draw an honourable man. 

The above are a few specimens of: the misrepresentations 
which have led us to criticize these Lectures. There is so much 
with which we heartily agree, and that with which we disagree may 
be so easily left to itself, that we should hardly have noticed it 
but for the tendency it exhibits to deal with questions in an 
off-hand spirit. We object to see such genuine force of convic- 
tio and such extraordinary powers of statement made use of 
with so little care and moderation. We are far from thinking this 
temper incompatible with very serious purpose and even an honest 
love for truth, and very noble sympathies ; but the handling of 
philosophical questions requires more patience, more reflectivn, 
and more candour. We should like seriously to ask the lecturer 
whether he doubts, upon reflection, that the principal objects of his 
criticism are men just as honest in the pursuit of truth as himself, 
with just as sincere a love for moral greatness; whether he has 
thoroughly weighed and thoroughly understood their respective 
systems as a whole, and whether he supposes philosophy or reli- 
gion can be benefited by speaking of them invariably in the 
terms most certain to be odious ? 

_ We are the more anxious to protest against this spirit, because 
it occasionally bears slight traces of resemblance to a style very 
prevalent now-a-days, which seems to us to be doing some harm. 
There flourishes a species of literature (if we may be pardoned 
for a mere digression) which seems to regard all things in heaven 
and earth as mere raw material for epigrams. According to this 
school, art consists in pitching on some funny point on the sur- 
face of the subject, which is made a peg for a string of witticisms. 
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The favourite “ mot” is worked and twisted inside out, until little 
intelligible meaning remains. A man who starts a discussion on 
the logic of the moral sciences, will at once find himself pelted 
with “ African apes,” and ‘“‘ Darwinian monads,” and “ Positivist 
grandmothers,” until he might suppose himself in the midst of a 
sort of literary grinning-match. ‘The process is simple enough. 
The art consists in grinning down your opponent. You select 
that point which seems to you most easily made ludicrous, and 
then you have to place it in an odious light. You may be a very 
good fellow yourself, but you have to represent yourself asa 
perfect cynic, and incapable of a gentle feeling. You must be 
particularly gruff with women. It shows that you are superior 
to cant. Parallels are useful: they show scholarship. You 
should compare the statesmen of the day to Wat Tyler and Titus 
Oates, and foreign monarchs to Attila and Heliogabalus. With 
religion you need not trouble yourself: it will suffice to be gene- 
rally pungent and funny. If you think a man a baboon, say 80. 
If you differ from an opinion, call it execrable. If you speak of 
a man, do so as if he had done you a deadly wrong. It gives 
brilliancy to the style. Personalities are permissible, if you are 
master of Greek. Should you know a bit of gossip, out with it: 
it will certainly amuse; besides, it might give pain. Ina word, 
you will assume that whatever you disagree with, which will 
naturally include most things, is utterly grotesque and foul, and 
of course if you think so you must say so in plain terms. We 
must say that we are rather tired of this sort of thing. It is 
quite Americanising our literature. It is so eternally smart. 
Jesting, like other things, grows spasmodic; and we do not want 
men to be cudgeling their brains all day to imitate Junius. There 
are other things in the world besides sardonic common sense and 
grim fun, and we should like to see it remembered that cour 
teousness, thoughtfulness, and sympathy are not yet utterly 
unmanly. 

But to return: we admit that it is only occasionally, as if 
uncontrollably, that this spirit gets the better of the lecturer, 
whose usual tone is that of a man serious — nay, solemn. 
Having pointed out the faults of manner of which we complain, 
we proceed to deal with the main purpose of these lectures. 
It is, as we have said, to repudiate the application of scientific 
methods to reasoning upon human affairs. The entire argt 
ment is made to rest upon the doctrine of free will. May, 
we are told, is free. His actions are not governed by motives, 
because he is free to select what motive of action he pleases. 
Hence his will acts by a process which cannot be reduced to 
regular induction, to definite laws, or intelligible methods. Ther? 
is in the will an element which obeys no rules we can conceive, 
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and which is utterly mysterious. It is arbitrary, irregular, and 
inexplicable. Hence systematic observation and methodical cal- 
culation are impossible, because the facts observed possess a 
wayward power which transcends every known process of human 
reasoning. Hence all certainty, all science, and all fore-know- 
ledge, even, it seems, that of God himself, become impossible. 

Hence all attempts to discover laws in history are idle, for 
with this mysterious element there can be no invariable methods 
of action and no regular principles. Development, certainty, 
and science in social affairs are impossible. To assert them is to 
reduce man to the reign of physical necessity, and to degrade 
him into clay. If man’s future is to depend on “laws,” it must 
be rigidly fixed, and all moral responsibility and judgment, nay, 
all sympathy, are extinguished. Even effort, purpose, and fore- 
thought are absurd. Virtue, gratitude, and devotion vanish. 
Morality, truth, and religion become mere names. Life is a dreary 
fatalism. Man is absorbed into the material universe, and becomes 
“a grain in the mass of being.” He rots in cold obstruction, 
and yields himself up in apathy to a horrible “ phantasmagoria 
of fate.” 

Now before yielding to this remarkable nightmare, would it 
not have been better if the Professor had asked himself if this 
was in any sense a fair representation of the theory in question ? 
Is it probable, or even possible, that some of the finest minds 
amongst us should be the slaves of so coarse a delusion? Has 
henot proved too much? Has he not, in his eagerness, stretched 
his refutation to a point where it becomes itself ridiculous ? 
The writer who in this country has most powerfully maintained 
this theory is Mr. Mill. It is the principal feature of his prin- 
cipal work. Is Mr. Mill then, of all writers, the one who sys- 
tematically degrades the human character? Does he place man 
below the brutes, the victim of a dark fate? Is the author of 
the work on “ Liberty” this prophet of blank apathy? Does 
he teach the hopelessness of effort, the extinction of all character, 
and surrender of all moral dignity ? Or to take another instance : 
a recent, though we think far from safe, exponent of the same 
theory is Mr. Buckle, the object of a singular antipathy on the 
part of the Professor. Is his view of history and society utterly 
devoid of sympathy with character? is it a mere catalogue of 
material laws? does it show nothing but a dreary fatalism ? 
Mr. Grote and Mr. Milman are, beyond all question, our two 
greatest modern historians. Yet both their histories are written 
strictly upon a theory which our Oxford Professor of History 
tells us reduces mankind to a lifeless atom, and extinguishes the 
very ideas of character, morality, and sympathy. 

Of all the philosophical characteristics of Mr. Grote’s great 
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work, that of a profound conception of the laws of society is the 
most prominent, and yet we think few will say that on his theory 
of history, all love of human greatness, all interest in character 
and the long struggle of humanity, is impossible. Sir Cornewall 
Lewis holds no mean place amongst our thinkers. Is he, too, 
this dark and gloomy fatalist? Yet his works on politics and 
history are absolutely based upon the theory which the Professor 
tells us is the negation of every attribute of man. We might 
add many instances, for there is hardly a philosopher and hardly 
a popular teacher who does not in some form adopt the theory in 
question. We must say, that if this be so dreary a materialism, 
the world of our day must be in a sad way. 

Or if the lecturer means to confine his argument to the par- 
ticular school of M. Comte (which he cannot reasonably do) the 
case is hardly mended. A principal exponent of his philosophical 
system in England, Miss Martineau, has, we think, written 
enough to show that it is possible to be a very ardent adherent 
of that system without losing all power of interest in human 
effort, character, or suffering, and without representing mankind 
as a plaything of necessity. But to come to M. Comte himself. 
We can understand a variety of objections to his theory of his- 
tory. But of all conceivable objections, none is so prepos- 
terous as to argue that be extinguishes all sympathy with 
human greatness—that he ignores the force of the human will, 
or degrades the moral character and moral powers. Most of all, 
it is preposterous to tell us that he subordinates man to the 
material world, or represents him as incapable of influencing and 
even creating his own destiny. Where in the whole range of 
philosophy can we find more intense sympathy with all greatness, 
suffering, and effort, a deeper sorrow for wasted powers, a loftier 
hope of a higher destiny for the race? Yet this is the man we 
are now told whose system extinguishes every quality of map, 
and stamps him as a blind puppet of a phantasmagoria of fate. 

But if those who support the theory of causation in human 
affairs see with satisfaction an Oxford Professor attacking it with 
all the extravagance of despair, still more hopeful must they 
feel when they observe the method of his attack. That theory 
is being established by an immense induction of facts, by 
countless separate testimonies, and the whole current of modern 
thought, as seen in every popular idea and phrase. From this 
ground the Professor withdraws, and takes his last stand on 8 
metaphysical puzzle. All the thousand examples of actual laws 
observed in society, and the instinctive bent of all speculation, 
around us, to push these observations still further, are to give 
way to a mere bit of abstract logic. We are asked to reject the 
conclusions of the principal thinkers of our time, to contradict 
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the evidence of mankind, by a few of the old dilemmas of the 
controversies of the last century. The whole argument of the 
Professor rests upon his theory of free will. This is the cloud- 
land into which a keen practical reasoner has been forced to with- 
draw. There, indeed, we decline to follow him. Our readers 
will hardly expect that we are about to stir the deep dust that 
buries the tomes upon free will and necessity. We are not 
about to dispute his doctrine of free will by contending for that 
of necessity. 

We thought that the two dogmas had mutually slain each 
other, and lay side by side in an honourable grave. We hardly 
expected to find them dragged forth into the light in this age and 
for this purpose. But the Professor seems to us to ignore the whole 
history of this famous controversy. He actually seems to think 
that the puzzle of ages is at last solved, or at least may be by a 
few vigorous epigrams. He tells us with triumph that the science 
of history is based upon the “ quicksand” of free will, and seems 
quite to forget that his whole refutation is based upon the same 
quicksand too. If the theory of free will is a quicksand, as we 
verily believe it to be, it must be equally treacherous to both 
sides. He may maintain any theory of free-will he pleases, but 
he will hardly pretend that it is generally received. 

The fact is, that his theory of history is built upon the assump- 
tion of a postulate which has been denied by the greatest intel- 
lects, and by ages of metaphysicians, moralists, and theologians. 
And this is not a branch of his argument, but it is the very root 
and substance of it. Not merely is it based upon a metaphysical 
dogma, but upon the most contested and misty of all the dogmas 
in metaphysics. If there is one question upon which less cer- 
tainty reigns than another, it is this; and it is precisely this 
dogma upon which the Professor bases his whole philosophy of 
history. He may assume his own view to be true, but he must 
be aware that upon all who reject it, and they are the bulk of the 
thinking, as well as of the religious, world, his argument is totally 
lost. If the question of the application of science to history is 
to await the solution of the great metaphysical problem, it may 
have another fourteen centuries of interminable debate before it. 
He may think that the scientific view of history accepts the other 
horn of the dilemma—the doctrine of necessity. It does nothing 
of the sort. It stands upon its own proof. It leaves the anta- 
gonistic dogmas of metaphysics in their internecine struggle. It 
accepts and adopts the practical conclusions of both parties. The 
common sense of mankind seems to have assumed that the will 
possesses an immense power of subduing circumstances, forming 
character, and regulating action. All that has been said of its 
force, of its efforts, struggles, and independence, is taken in its 
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practical sense as beyond question; as a fact, all admit that 
man has his destiny in his own keeping. On the other hand, 
it is no less universally assumed that this will works by intelli- 
gible methods, consistently follows motives, is therefore a fit 
subject for methodical observation, systematic calculation, and 
scientific reasoning, and is compatible with (at least) Divine 
prevision. Now both of these two points of view are absolutely 
necessary to the scientific view of history. No theory can insist 
more strongly upon the power of the will. None more distinctly 
reconciles it with the possibility of prevision. 

How these two are reconciled may still remain an insoluble 
problem in the eyes of metaphysicians, but it has now ceased to 
possess any interest or use. The practical issue is, that none believe 
the will to be the victim of circumstance, and none believe it to 
transcend the sphere of knowledge. In the system of a great 
metaphysician Free-will and Necessity are two contradictories, 
either of which is inconceivable. With our faculties, he says, it is 
equally impossible to conceive choice combined with certainty, as 
it is to conceive volition without a cause. 

It is quite true that there have been writers who have 
literally taught a doctrine of fatalism, and others who have 
taught what we certainly call materialism. To ignore or to dis- 
parage the power of the will to modify its own character—the 
innate capacity of every man to be in the main what he wills 
to be, to act as he wills to act—in short, to form his life by the 
free exercise of his faculties, is no doubt a pernicious error which 
has been ages ago very vigorously taught. Much of the language 
of Hobbes and Spinoza is, perhaps, open to this criticism. To 
exaggerate the influence of the external world upon man, to 
attribute to his circumstances or his fellows the exclusive control 
over character or action, is no doubt a very fatal error which has 
also been maintained. Montesquieu and his school, or such 
men as Priestley, Goodwin, or Owen, may be fairly open to 
such a charge as this. We are ready to join in vigorous re- 
pudiation of any such view. Anything which tends to deny to 
man the fullest power to develope his own faculties, to control 
his own life, and form his future, we are ready to condemn. 
Against such disputants the language of these lectures about 
man being the puppet of circumstances, the victim of a phy- 
sical necessity, the plaything of a phantasmagoria of fate, may 
have some meaning. And if any one held such opinions, this 
language might have an object. But no one in this day holds 
any such theory, least of all those who adopt the scientific theory 
of history. All its principal exponents have most carefully 
guarded against such an assumption. And to tell us that the 
historical theories of men like M. Comte and Mr. Mill are 
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rank fatalism, degrade man to clay, and annul human effort, is 
nothing, we think, but a piece of barren mystification. 

But to procoed to the arguments upon which this theory is con- 
ducted. The Professor starts with telling us that ‘ whatever there 
is in action will be everywhere present in history, and the foun- 
ders of the new physical science of history have to lay the foun- 
dations of their science in what seems the quicksand of free will.” 
Now here at the outset we must protest against the term “ science 
of history.” The Professor tells us that though there is no 
science, there is a philosophy of history. We are not aware that 
any supporters of the theory he is attacking have ever spoken of 
a science of history. So far as M. Comte is concerned, he always 
calls his work the “‘ Philosophy of History.” Besides, why phy- 
sical? This is a mere begging the question. The point 
contended for is, that the inductive method is applicable not 
only to the physical but to the moral sciences. If he means 
that the term science is only applicable to things physical, why 
does he himself talk of economical and mental sciences? If he 
admits that an inductive system is possible in the moral as well 
as the physical world, how does its introduction in history con- 
stitute a physical science? In truth, we fear the term is used 
merely to raise a prejudice and insinuate materialism. But to 
proceed : the founders of a scientific theory of history do most 
certainly not lay its foundation in the quicksand of free will. 
They meet a metaphysical objection on its own ground. But 
their theory is no more based upon any theory of necessity than 
it is on any theory of the origin of evil. 

We will, however, follow the argument when fairly launched 
into the quicksands of free will. Our knowledge of it, it seems, 
is deduced from consciousness, and then we are asked, from what 
source those who repudiate its existence derive the knowledge of 
their own existence. Surely the school which denies to con- 
sciousness the authority to establish any absolute freedom of the 
will, rejects its authority for any other absolute doctrine what- 
ever. ‘They would say that consciousness can only prove that we 
feel that we exist, and in the same way may prove that we feel that 
We are free: upon which we all agree. Consciousness cannot 
tellus anything about the process by which we exist, or came 
into existence, or the process by which we will. Besides, what 
18 it we learn from consciousness’ ‘That we are not under 
Necessity ; that our will does not struggle against something it 
resists, it might tell us. But necessity is not alleged. What is 
alleged is, that our wills are determined by our characters and 
our circumstances. Can consciousness tell us they are not? 
How can consciousness tell us that the will is unaccountable, 
and works upon methods which the reasoning faculties cannot 
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deal with ? That is the real point which it is called in to prove: 
We might almost as soon expect it to satisfy us about the 
anatomy of the body. 

Next we are told that unless we accept this Freedom, or un- 
accountability of the will, we must believe in Necessity ; and if 
necessity does not mean the connexion between cause and effect, 
what is it to mean? The word has a very distinct meaning. From 
Locke downwards metaphysicians have shown that it means, in 
ordinary language, compulsion from without overcoming resist- 
ance from within. Now we assert nothing of this kind respecting 
the will. We think it a misuse of language to apply this term, 
except metaphorically, to the normal exercise of the faculties. 
Why force upon us a term which expresses an idea we never 
suggest ? At any rate, find some other word which expresses 
compulsion overcoming resistance. The will is free, and is only 
free when it can work under the conditions of its nature ; that is, 
when no necessity exists to constrain it. If none exists, it will 
infallibly follow those conditions. We call man free when he can 
fairly develop his natural faculties. It seems a misuse of lan- 
guage to say that in doing so he is constrained by his natural 
faculties. His various powers work freely when they follow 
mutual relations. Is freedom impossible unless they are inde- 
pendent of relations? In a word, the will is free when it can 
act according to the constitution of our moral nature, and it 
would be under necessity if it could not. 

We are favoured with an answer to the old objection, that an 
absolute belief in Free will—that is, the unaccountability of the will 
—conflicts with the belief in the omniscience of the Creator ; that 
if free will is incompatible with the certainty of science, it must be 
no less incompatible with the certainty or foreknowledge of God. 
We cannot but think the answer which he gives us is & 
strange one. “The real answer,” he says, “ seems to be this— 
that the words omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, thougli 
positive in form, are negative in meaning. They mean only that 
we know not the bounds of the knowledge, power, or presence o! 
God.” This, we must say, seems to us rather like evasion. 
It sounds like that theory of the Inconceivable which, he 
tells us later, sweeps away “morality, truth, God.” Is Prov 
dence, then (which is omniscience and omnipotence combined), 
negative in meaning ? Does the whole mean that men are not sure 
what He knows or does notknow? They cannot say but that He 
knows this or that. But how, if this is orthodox theology, does 
it meet the argument—which is this: ‘ What you are about to 
do, free as you are, is certain. It must be certain, because it 18 
known to God. For to him all things are known.” And then 
comes the answer: “ No: when we say all things are known to 
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Him, we mean we do not know the bounds of His knowledge—we 
do not know in what sense He knows it.” This is the way in 
which the question, “ Does He know the thing you are about to 
do?” is answered. We might reply in his own words, “ A rooted 
contradiction in our minds is not to be removed merely by de- 
nying us the use of the term in which the contradiction is ex- 
pressed.” Weare sure that this is not strictly logical, and we 
think not-strictly orthodox. This particular objection, indeed, is 
one we rather like. It seems to us a mode in which metaphy- 
sicians may be answered according to their metaphysics. The 
dilemma is strictly inextricable. No sophistry can solve it. If 
man is absolutely free to choose, and this absolute freedom makes 
any certain prevision impossible, God himself cannot know what 
he will choose ; and the Professor is hardly sure that He does. 
No refining about the meaning of omniscience will alter the 
matter. “‘ Omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, nega- 
tive in meaning,” indeed! We shall almost expect to hear next, 
that God's mercy, justice, and truth, nay, creation and Creatur, 
are ideas negative in meaning. 

After all, there is nothing like putting this argument in a con- 
crete form, where metaphysical riddles are impossible. You say,— 
God knows what will take place a thousand years hence, that He 
knows it all certainly, that He knows it all minutely. If He does 
not, if you doubt it for an instant, if you only mean negatively that 
He does, then what do you mean by Providence? Providence has a 
positive meaning—that He has actually foreseen and provided for 
the smallest incident. Then it follows that the world’s future to Him 
at least is certain. If so, the freedom of man’s will to choose is 
compatible with a pre-determined result. In other words, our con- 
sciousness of the freedom of the will can offer no objection to a 
science of human society which it does not offer to the foundation 
of theology. 

Having in one paragraph undermined all natural religion, in the 
next the Professor upsets every recognised theory of the formation 
of character. It will not avail, he says, to cite the moral certainty 
with which we predict conduct resulting from settled character. 
For this settled character was the result of action which was free, 
and therefore retains the uncertain element out of which it was 
formed. Now, surely this is to overthrow the established theory 
of habit, at least as old as Aristotle,—that cases occur in which 
acts within our control lead by constant repetition to a character 
from which flow (until the character is altered, or the circum- 
stances wholly changed, which are obviously within our observa- 
tion) acts which have passed out of our control. Are we certain 
that a man of perfect honour will not commit an act of treachery ? 
No, says the Professor, certainly not; for the character of honour 
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was formed by a long course of action, of each step of which we 
could not be certain. Therefore the uncertain element remains. 
But it seems to us, that to take this as a universal rule is far 
more than can be established. Why does the existence of a 
certain element in each action by which character is formed, re- 
quire the existence of the same element in the character when 
formed? ‘There was, for instance, a struggle in the action; will 
there be any in the character? Besides, it is here admitted that 
there is a moral certainty by which we predict the future conduct 
of nations and men. We may say that, as we do not want cer- 
tainly to predict acts but tendencies, we need no more. Let us 
examine, too, what this moral certainty implies. Does it not 
imply that if our belief falls short of absolute or scientific cer- 
tainty, it is merely that we have not got all the necessary facts 
to observe? Certainly not that there is an inherent uncertainty 
about that which we have observed. How could we feel moral 
certainty about actions, whilst we really believed that the entire 
nature of the action was such as possessed no uniformity? How 
feel moral certainty, without a single certain rule at any step of a 
long reasoning process? It seems to us that the Professor is 
here putting the unaccountability of the human will far higher 
than was ever attempted by metaphysicians. Few, we think, 
have contended for more than that the individual acts by which 
we form our characters are inscrutable. None, we think, deny 
the certainty of fixed characters, and the strict relation they bear 
to their consequent acts. 

Then settling deeper in the “ quicksand” of Free will, the argu- 
ment continues. Action, he says, is a choice between motives. 
It follows a motive, but how are we to tell which motive it will 
follow? The only ground we have for calling one motive the 
strongest, is that it has prevailed before ; but this is set aside in 
every great change of conduct by an effort of the will for which 
some other antecedent must be found. Why, of course, a new 
motive. Does the Professor suppose that a man who habitually 
follows a certain motive will cease to do so, whilst all the circum- 
stances, including his own state of mind, are absolutely unchanged 
(and a change in either is a new motive) ? If so, men would cease 
to be responsible for their actions. ‘“‘ Action is a choice between 
motives.” Then, if so, the choice determines the motive, and not 
the motive the choice. If the mind is inclined antecedently to 
the inducement (and to choose a motive, it must be antecedently 
inclined), what is the use of the motive? Man can act without 
motive, if volition precedes the motive. Why does he need the 
influence of any inducement, if he is free to choose under which 
influence he will fall? The fact is, the Professor is here simply 
confounding motives with courses of action. Action is no doubt 
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a choice between several possible courses in obedience to. the 
strongest motive. There are, indeed, other grounds for calling a 
motive the strongest, beside that of its having prevailed previously. 
The state of the mind to be influenced, the presence of a new or 
extraordinary counter-motive, are all elements in the calculation. 
The real history of all this is, that he is using the word motive 
in its vulgar and not in its philosophical sense. The motive to 
action, in the sense of the cause of action in all such arguments, 
comprises the whole of the circumstances which precede action, 
both the inducements presented to the mind and the condition 
of the mind on which they act. In that sense, and in that sense 
only, does action follow its motive. No one ever pretended that 
action could be predicted from a knowledge of mere external in- 
ducements. What} the theory really is, is this—that, given a 
complete knowledge of the habitual character, and the actual 
condition of mind of any person, and all the motives influencing 
the mind, with their relative degrees of force, the resulting act 
could be predicted. It is no objection to say that those data are 
impossible to procure. The only point we have to prove is, 
that action is invariably determined by the manner in which de- 
finite ends affect the moral nature. To make a science of society 
possible, it is only necessary to add to this, that on a great scale, 
and to establish only general tendencies, the necessary informa- 
tion can be obtained. 

But, proceeds the Professor, ‘“‘ When the action is done, the con- 
nexion between it and its motive becomes necessary and certain; and 
we may argue backwards from action to motive withall the accuracy 
of science.” Then what is the objection to a science of history ? 
In history we have the actions given us; then why may we not 
from them argue back to the motives—that is, show their neces- 
sary connexion with human faculties and circumstances, and that 
with all the accuracy of science? Besides, how can the connexion 
between action and its motive be necessary and certain, if each 
does not imply the other? Where necessary connexion exists, - 
antecedent or consequent cause or effect being given, the other 
term is ascertained. It can make no difference from which 
end of the series we start. Where any set of conditions 
invariably precedes any result, that set of conditions must inva- 
tiably be followed by that result. Anything which interfered 
with this consequence would be a new condition introduced. If 
given a certain action, we know that certain antecedents invariably 
preceded it; given those antecedents, we can ascertain the action. 
Here, again, it seems his limited use of the word “ motive” mis- 
leads him. His instance is peculiarly unfortunate. “Finding 
at Rome a law to encourage tyrannicide, we are certain that there 
had been tyrants at Rome.” We are certain of nothing of the 
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kind. There might have been tyrants at Greece, from whence 
the law may have been copied, or there might have been no 
tyrants at all, and the Romans may have thought prevention 
better than cure; or the law might have arisen out of a miscon- 
ception of a tradition, or may have been a mere whim. In short, 
it may have arisen in fifty different ways. The Professor forgets 
that, as there may be different motives each leading to different 
acts, there may be different motives all leading to one act. Ifit 
is impossible to know with certainty which motive a manwill choose, 
why is it so easy to know certainly which motive he has chosen? 
He next asks how, upon the Necessarian theory of action, we 
can account for the facts of our feeling free to act, of our approv- 
ing or blaming our own acts by conscience, and of our approving 
or blaming the acts of others. So long as this assumption of 
necessity is forced into the question, it is impossible to argue it. 
If we could not help our acts, of course none of these things 
would be rational. But the causal theory never pretended that 
we cannot help our acts. To do so is Asiatic fatalism. On the 
contrary, that theory insists that our acts are caused mainly by 
our own characters, which are formed mainly by our own efforts. 
No analysis of the process by which this is done can affect the 
true freedom of the action, nor can the fact that it has a process 
at all. The truth is, the answer to all these three objections is 
the same. We feel free from external compulsion, and what that 
consciousness can prove to us is a question we have already exa- 
mined. That the causal theory of action extinguishes praise and 
blame, conscience, sympathy, and effort, is repeated in these 
lectures in every variety of form. Now that theory merely re- 
quires that every action has a regular antecedent, such antecedent 
being mainly the disposition of the agent, and partially the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. Praise and blame are simply 
the judgment we pass upon the exercise of the moral qualities— 
that is, the disposition of the agent. How then does a theory 
‘which simply establishes a strict relation between the disposition 
and the act interfere with praise and blame—our moral judgment 
upon the disposition? On the contrary, it much strengthensit. 
The more certain we are that the act was caused by a certain 
disposition, the more sure we feel in judging the disposition from 
the act. In our own case we generally do this with complete 
confidence. The less means we have of connecting a certain act 
with a certain disposition, the less able are we to judge. Indeed, 
when very uncertain, as in cases of mania, we cease to judge at 
all. “If the will is guided by motives, why do we praise oF 
blame?” It might be sufficient to answer, that praise and blame 
form part, and a very essential part, of the motives. We find m 
practice that praise and blame lead to certain results. The more 
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certain we are that they will be followed by those results, the 
more certain should we be to use them as the means. If the 
theory of acts having regular antecedents went on to trace those 
antecedents wholly to something outside the agent, which is the 
Necessarian theory, we should no doubt cease, strictly speaking, 
to praise or blame; but it does not. It traces them up to the 
moral qualities. “ Why do we not praise and blame the material 
world ?” it is asked. Because it has not moral qualities. To ask 
why we praise or blame the exercise of moral qualities, is like asking 
why we love or hate. The only new feature now introduced into 
the analysis of the moral qualities is the theoretic possibility of 
predicting their action. How does certainty, regularity, or ra- 
tionality in action, limit the liability to praise or blame? The 
more certain we are of future conduct, the more strongly do we 
praise and blame the character. If we are certain that a man 
will cheat, the more unreserved is our blame ; if we are certain 
that he will not lie, the more complete our praise. Praise and 
blame vary directly, not inversely, with certainty. In the ex- 
tremes, perfect uncertainty, as in mania, makes both impossible ; 
the highest character we know is one i which we feel moral cer- 
tainty. Yet, whilst moral certainty is the highest praise we can give, 
it is here pretended that the theoretic possibility of scientific cer- 
tainty extinguishes praise and blame. and puts an end to character. 

“How can we feel love or gratitude towards the necessary 
organ of a human progress ?” the lecturer asks. Now that is a 
question which, since he adopts the doctrine of Progress, we 
should like to ask him. We suppose he means by the doctrine, 
that he is sure that the world will progress. Then why does he 
feel love or gratitude towards those who contribute to an end of 
which he is sure? He will say he does not mean a necessary 
progress. Neither do we. We do not mean a progress that the 
agents are forced into, but one which they are sure to adopt. 
“How can we feel gratitude to them more than to a fertilizing 
river ?” he asks. We admit that this is a good epigram ; in fact, 
the lecturer thinks it so good that he has indulged in it twice. But 
does it advance the argument? We feel gratitude towards a 
certain active disposition, a feeling which moves a person to do 
good to us or our kind. We do not perceive this feeling in fer- 
tilizing rivers. If they have it, they keep it to themselves. Now 
how does our certainty that this feeling will operate interfere with 
the sincerest gratitude? We are certain of the affection of a 
parent ; we may believe in a given case that it is impossible that 
it should cease to exist, yet we are not less grateful. Men are 
certain of the providence of God: they call it a necessity of His 
existence, meaning that they cannot conceive Him otherwise ; yet 
they do not cease to feel grateful. 
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Now surely all this is only a revival of a few old metaphysical 
dilemmas. Every one of these arguments may be found in any 
of the old discussions about Free will, urged, we think, with far 
greater subtlety, though not perhaps quite so tersely. We re- 
member, indeed, almost the same logic, nearly in the same words, 
used in the controversy with Jonathan Edwards by the now for- 
gotten Mr. Chubb. Had Mr. Chubb lived in this railroad age, he 
would have learned, no doubt, to dispose of the controversy in 
half a dozen smart sentences. He might have spared his learn- 
ing, his ingenuity, and his labour. It is a strange instance of 
the discredit into which pure metaphysics have fallen, that an 
Oxford professor argues this question absolutely de novo, as 
though these ponderous discussions had never existed. It is 
quite right that they should be forgotten; but we must remem- 
ber that the labour of so many lives will not be compressed into 
a few paragraphs. 

Having seen how the Professor deals with metaphysics, let us 
see how he succeeds with science. And here we find it necessary 
to quote a passage which seems to us almost unique :— 


“ Great stress is laid by the Necessarians on what are called moral 
statistics. It seems that feel as free as we may, our will is bound by 
a law compelling the same number of men to commit the same 
number of crimes within a certain cycle. The cycle, curiously 
enough, coincides with the period of a year, which is naturally selected 
by the Registrar-General for his Reports. But, first, the statistics 
tendered are not moral, but legal. They tell us only the outward act, 
not its inward moral character. They set down alike under murder 
the act of a Rush or a Palmer, and the act of an Othello. Secondly, 
we are to draw some momentous inference from the uniformity of the 
returns. How far are they uniform? M. Quetelet gives the number 
of convictions in France for the years 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, seve- 
rally as 4348, 4236, 4551, 4475. The similarity is easily accounted 
for by that general uniformity of human nature which we all admit. 
How is the difference, amounting to more than 300 between one year 
and the next, to be accounted for except by free will ? But, thirdly, it 
will be found that these statistics are unconsciously, but effectually, 
garbled. To prove the law of the uniformity of crime, periods are se- 
lected when crime was uniform. Instead of four years of the Re- 
storation, in which we know very well there was no great outburst of 
wickedness, give us a table including the civil war between the Bur- 
gundians and the Armagnacs, the St. Bartholomew, the Reign of 
Terror, or the days of June, 1848. It will be said, perhaps, that this 
was under different circumstances ; but it is a very free use of the term 
* circumstance’ to include in it all the evil and foolish actions of men 
which lead to, or are committed in, a sanguinary revolution. Social 
and criminal statistics are most valuable; the commencement of their 
accurate registration will probably be a great epoch in the history of 
legislation and government; but the reason why they are so valuable 
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is that they are not fixed by necessity, but variable, and may be varied 
for the better by the wisdom of governments—governments which 
Necessarians are always exhorting to reform themselves, instead of 
showing how their goodness or badness necessarily arises from the 
climate or the food. If the statistics were fixed by necessity, to col- 
lect them would be a mere indulgence of curiosity, like measuring 
all the human race when we could not add a cubit to their stature.” 


This passage seems to us so thick set with misconceptions 
that we can with difficulty believe it was intended for serious 
argument. It is hard to decide where criticism should begin. 
We presume, we hardly need say, that statistics of crime—avow- 
edly dealing only with the political aspect of moral questions— 
are used for the sole purpose of proving that crime bears a fixed 
relation to the moral condition and peculiar circumstances of the 
people observed, and they are collected with the direct object of 
impressing on us the necessity of reducing the crime by improving 
the moral condition. Yet men are told by the Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford, that their object 
is to show that “ our will is bound by a law compelling the same 
number of men to commit the same number of crimes within a 
certain cycle.” The law, indeed, is, that the same number of 
men, with exactly the same characters, and in exactly the same 
circumstances, will commit the same number of crimes; and the 
value of the law is this—that, as we can change the characters, 
we can in precisely the same proportion diminish the crime. 
“The cycle, curiously enough, coincides with the period of a year.” 
Truly, a rare bit of wit. Does the Professor suppose the law—i.e. 
the relation—is less true of a period of ten years or six months ? 
Some limits for the observation must be taken, we suppose. Why 
not tell us that the observation, curiously enough, coincides with 
the political division called France—or, curiously enough, applies 
only to murder or suicide? Surely this trick of jesting may be- 
come quite a monomania. Again, these statistics “tell us only 
the outward act.” Did they ever profess to tell us more? So 
far as history is concerned, that is all that is required. As ap- 
plied to character, they only profess to be rough notes and indi- 
cations of tendencies. Next he asks, “ How is the difference, 
amounting to more than three hundred, between one year and 
the next, to be accounted for, except by free will?” Why, by 
altered characters mainly, and varied conditions partially. How 
can the similarity be accounted for by free will in the Professor's 
sense, that is, the absence of invariable relation between character 
and act? Let us examine what these returns imply. They tell 
us that 40,000,000 wills, with an infinite change of disposition, 
variety of temptations, opportunities, and conditions existing every 
minute throughout an entire year, issue in acts which year after 
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year vary only as one in fifteen. Let us imagine the myriads of 
possible complications which these conditions afford, and then 
try, if we can, to doubt that if the entire character and disposi- 
tion, and all the motives and circumstances of action, be known, 
the resulting act can be ascertained. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that the circumstances of one year were to be repeated in the 
next—that the same men, with characters absolutely unaltered, 
with every condition and circumstance identical—every purse 
as temptingly placed, every knife as ready, every instinct, passion, 
and pain as keen—can we doubt that precisely the same acts 
would be repeated, and the whole events of one year exactly cor- 
respond with those of the last? And this is all that is meant 
when it is said that human affairs are the subject of causation. 

But he tells us “to prove the law of the uniformity of crime, 
periods are selected when crime is uniform”—the law of the 
uniformity of crime! Truly, this is the Nemesis of jesting. The 
only uniformity is the uniformity of the relation between crime 
and its cause. Given certain characters and conditions, there 
follow certain acts. Vary the characters and conditions, and 
you vary the acts. Very different characters and conditions are 
followed by very different results. The only thing uniform or 
constant in the whole process is the relation. “Periods are 
selected when crime is uniform.” Certainly, periods are selected 
when the characters and conditions are known to be very similar, 
as successive years in a very calm epoch, and the argument shows 
that these similar conditions are followed by very similar results. 
Reigns of Terror are not selected simply because the dispositions 
are so inflamed, and the conditions are so abnormal, and the data 
so intricate that all comparison becomes hopeless or useless. 
But the crime of a Reign of Terror bears precisely the same fixed 
relation to the characters of the men and the conditions producing 
it as does the crime of any period of stagnation. If the crimes 
are then immensely multiplied, it is because the causes of crime— 
the vices of character and the conditions which lead to it—are 
multiplied in an equal degree. In comparing the vital statistics 
of one country and another, we should not select years of pestilence 
or civil war, simply because the data are obscure; certainly not 
because we doubt the certain connexion between death and the 
causes of death. 

Social statistics, he tells us, are valuable because “they are 
not fixed by necessity, but variable.” Doés he seriously pretend 
that any man ever proposed social statistics except with a view of 
showing how intimate was the connexion between man and his 
acts, and how impossible it is. to affect the acts unless by influ: 
encing the character? ‘ Necessarians exhort governments to 
reform themselves, instead of showing how their goodness or bad- 
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ness necessarily arises from the climate or the food.” This is the 
old sneer at Mr. Buckle, who, at least, if he has exaggerated the 
influence of external nature on national character has hardly less 
exaggerated that of institutions. “If statistics were fixed by 
necessity, to collect them would be a mere indulgence of curiosity.” 
Who (except as a burlesque) ever supposed a statistician to 
mean that the actual figures of his returns were uniform, or to 
collect them with any other view than that of ultimately altering the 
proportion ? Moreover,when statistics are fixed by necessity—i.¢.,we 
suppose, by physical causation—are they not often perfectly variable 
by man, and valuable for that reason? Sanitary statistics drawn 
from the physical laws of health are perfectly necessary in the 
Professor's sense, yet the collecting them is not found to be the 
mere indulgence of curiosity. On the contrary, we can vary them 
almost at pleasure by altering the conditions. Agricultural 
statistics drawn from the physical laws which govern the cultiva- 
tion of the soil are fixed by necessity, yet they are studied in 
order that we may change them. Even when the statistics are not 
variable by man, as astronomical or meteorological statistics, the 
collecting them is anything but the indulgence of curiosity. On 
the contrary, where we cannot make use of the physical laws, we can 
at any rate withdraw ourselves and our property from their influ- 
ence. In short, the subject of all physical science is, as the Pro- 
fessor would say, fixed by necessity or physical causation ; and it 
is precisely this knowledge which enables us to obtain so complete 
a mastery over the phenomena of nature. Why, then, does the 
discovery of causation diminish our power over those of society ? 
It would seem that the Professor’s system reduces all science 
whatever to a mere indulgence of curiosity. We wish he would 
not be so hard upon this pardonable weakness. 

A little further on he tells us that “ it is worth remarking that 
an average is not a law: not only so, but the taking an average 
rather implies that no law is known.” If we were giving a lecture 
upon History, we might perhaps reply, that it is just as well 
Worth remarking that a policeman is not a law; not only so, but 
sending for a policeman implies that the law has been broken. 
The connexion is quite as close, i.e. it is verbal. “An average 
is not a law.” Why we always thought an average was nothing 
but the mean of an aggregate of observations. A law is the rela- 
tion between cause and effect, antecedent and consequent. What 
have these in common? The taking an average implies nothing 
about a law, one way or the other. We might take the average height 
of the police force quite irrespective of any cause or law whatever. 
When we compare a variety of causes with a variety of effects, we 
often compare the average of the causes with the average of 
efiects. We might expect next year’s crop to conform to the 
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average, but only on the assumption of the average of fine weather. 
Just so, an average state of education is followed by an average 
state of crime. But this is a mere artifice of calculation. The 
law is the relation (roughly taken) between one average and 
another. They have absolutely nothing more in common than 
the rule of subtraction and the rule of three. We may use one 
without the other, or use one to assist the other. We think it 
hardly complimentary to the understanding of the undergraduates, 
that the Professor should warn them against so incredible a 
blunder. Yet, indeed, we remember a similar warning in the 
inaugural address of the Regius Professor at Cambridge. 

But he proceeds to explain more fully his theory of science. 
“We may pronounce at once that a complete induction from the 
facts of history is impossible. History cannot furnish its own 
inductive law. An induction, to be sound, must take in actually 
or virtually all the facts. But history is unlike all other studies 
in this, that she never can have actually or virtually all the facts 
before her. What is past she knows in part; what is to come 
she knows not, and can never know.” Now, what study ever has 
all the facts before it actually or virtually? We always thought 
that induction was a process of reasoning from the known to the 
unknown. From a few known facts, others out of our reach are 
inferred. It can make no difference whether the result is future 
in time or not, so long as the data we require are before us. If an 
induction did take in all the facts, it would be no induction at all; 
it would add nothing to our knowledge, but would be, as Bacon 
says, “simple enumeration.” Let us see how the process of such 
a science as astronomy differs from that proposed in social science. 
An astronomer observes the daily revolution of the earth, and he 
infers as a law that it will continue to revolve. The facts of its 
continued future revolutions are not before him actually or vir- 
tually: he infers them by a reasoning process. A social philo- 
sopher, observing in history man’s uniform habit of forming 
societies, infers the law that man will continue to be a social 
being and form societies—a valuable inference made by Aristotle. 
Wherein does the reasoning process differ? He is not as certain 
of his inference as the astronomer, perhaps, because the facts are 
less easy to observe, and liable to far greater modification. 

Neither science can give any abstract certainty. Both imply 
the assumption that what has been will be—the only basis of all 
human thought about phenomena. Doubtless, the conditions of 
human society change, whilst those of the planetary system are 
almost fixed. The planetary system itself is not absolutely fixed 
or free from unknown perturbations. The earth and all that is 
on it are in continual change. Nothing recurs in our system 
under exactly the same conditions as before. But to take a less 
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extreme case. An astronomer observes a new comet. He has 
before him but a few data respecting its course. ‘The rest are 
absolutely unknown to him. He cannot be absolutely certain 
that this comet is like other comets, or possesses the same 
laws. Besides, comets have abnormal courses and very dissimilar 
ones. Yet he determines its course, establishing by induction 
the law of its progress—“ what is past he knows in part, what is 
to come he knows not,” but can by patient science discover. 
Against this calculation indeed, every one of the objections here 
brought against a science of society will apply. Can he tell that 
the course of the comet he is observing may not be the segment 
of some far wider course and depend on some higher law? How 
can he predicate of a comet laws at all? Is induction possible in 
anything so mysterious? Can he tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth ? After all, how can his small observation be erected into 
a law—how can he be absolutely certain or talk of invariable 
tule? The fact is, in the abstract, nojastronomer, no man of 
science, can say more than that, provided things go on as they 
are, certain results will follow. These are the conditions of human 
knowledge. Laws are relative, and express regularity only so far 
as we can observe. ; 

Again, in forming an induction from social phenomena, it makes 
no difference, so long as we have the data we need, whether the 
result belongs to the past or the future. An astronomer will 
calculate an eclipse as easily for the next century as for the last. 
The data are given, the inference is drawn. So a social philoso- 
pher, with vastly inferior precision, can calculate the results of any 
given state of civilization in the future as in the past. When an 
historian speculates, without reference to minor complications, 
what would have been the general distant consequences of some 
set of events having happened differently in history (¢.g. the 
triumph of Persia over Greece—this all historians do, and our 
Professor does excellently well), he is doing precisely the same 
as if he were to calculate the general future consequences of some 
actual set of events before him. In both cases he reasons from 
the known to the unknown, and forms an induction without 
having the facts either actually or virtually before him. What 
science ever has? Geologists reason about the earth’s crust from 
a few data, without the least possibility of getting at all the facts. 
They form their laws by assuming many facts they can never 
ascertain. Meteorologists calculate the course of a storm; by 
starting from a few known observations, they establish the law of 
its course. How was the induction complete in this case? — Pro- 
fessor Owen out of a’ few bones reconstruets an extinct animal. 
Had he all the facts before him? A mineralogist observes the 
bias of certain strata: he forms his induction, and discovers a 
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mine. A physician watches a pestilence sweeping over a conti- 
nent: he ascertains some law, and predicts its arrival at a given 
spot at a given time. What is he doing but forming an induction 
from a few known facts to other unknown consequences? But 
here it may be objected, that each of these was guided in his 
induction by recorded observations of similar cases, and by 
general laws of the nature of the subject observed. Certainly ; 
and it is precisely the same with the science of society. Here 
the Professor is misled by his own misuse of the term Science of 
History. Of course, there is no science of history. Of course, 
* history cannot furnish its own inductive law.” Who ever sup- 
posed it could? The facts of history alone could never by mere 
inspection lead to a safe induction. 

The science of society proposes to establish its laws, first by 
using the common laws, or call them tendencies, of human 
nature, and then by comparing these with the facts of the past. A 
traveller following the course of a mighty river, could never feel 
certain that if it had run northwards for even 1000 miles, it 
would continue the same course,—that this was the law of its 
course—although he would certainly have a most valuable empi- 
rical guide. But if he thoroughly knew the geographical con- 
ditions which determined its course, and had, over a vast tract, 
observed the manner in which it obeyed their influence, he could 
then form a really scientific, though far from an exact notion as 
to its future course. It might be that this law might prove to be 
largely in error; but he would be, indeed, void of all common 
sense if he refused to guide his future journeys by this, the only 
help which he possessed. Used only as an illustration, something 
of this kind is true of the social science. It has followed a 
mighty stream for ages, and has watched the course which it has 
taken; but it has watched that course throughout from the 
conditions which affected it, and believes that it possesses 
some certain knowledge of the nature of both and their mutual 
relation. It is this mistake of supposing that it was ever pro- 
posed to base a science of society on mere facts of the past, and 
not on the science of human nature and the study of human 
faculties, which pervades the whole argument of these lectures. 
Hence we hear of the science of history, and an historical mo- 
rality, and of ignoring the facts of human sentiment and feeling— 
all charges utterly unfounded. M. Comte and Mr. Mill, from 
different points of view, most emphatically insist that social 
science must start not with history, but with ethics ; that morality 
is not historical but instinctive ; and that there cannot be any 
phenomena of human nature which must not be dealt with in 
any theory of human society. But, after all, if an induction from 
the facts of history is impossible ; if after 4000 years of history 
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any generalization is impossible, because the facts are not actually 
or virtually before us, what mean the doctrines of “ Progress,” 
or of the “‘ Unity of the Race,” or the “ Succession of Ages’— 
what means the “ Philosophy of History” itself? How does the 
Professor know that all these which he has observed in the past 
will continue in the future? How, for instance, does he know 
that because Christianity has proved good in the past it will in 
the future? Why are they not mere segments of a higher law ? 
Has he all the facts before him, or how came he with these grand 
inductions? In aword, is not the objection to generalizing for 
the future just as fatal to the philosophy as it is to what he calls 
the science of history ? 

To us it appears that the whole argument against the science 
of society proceeds upon an erroneous conception of all science. 
He brings against this science charges which are just as appli- 
cable to all others. Let us sum up the objections here urged 
against a society of science. We are told that the notion of 
causation as applied to man, reduces him to an atom of a mate- 
rial universe, extinguishes sympathy, effort, and morality, and 
conflicts with his consciousness of free will; that society is 
affected by physical accidents, hereditary qualities, and by many 
influences quite inaccessible to our research ; that no science of 
society can make us absolutely certain of the future, or can fur- 
nish us with exact particulars: all our observations may be sub- 
ject to some higher law, and, after all, there may be a mysterious 
basis of thought quite independent of observation and science. 
Why, every one of these objections-could be made against the 
other sciences in their turn. It is a mere misconception of phy- 
sical science, to suppose that it exhibits any fatality or fixed 
necessity in matter: so far from showing us that matter is im- 
mutable, it shows us how thoroughly it is mutable. If causation 
in nature does not extinguish effort to affect it, why should cau- 
sation observed in man? Science in cither case is only a syste- 
matic collection of observations and inferences about the respec- 
tive methods in which man and nature move. No science pro- 
fesses to give absolute certainty in a metaphysical sense. Few 
sciences descend into exactness respecting particulars. All ac- 
knowledge certain influences, as affecting their subject, into which 
they can gain no insight. No science pretends that some un- 
known force might not utterly change the whole conditions and 
nature of things. But each works on quietly until this catastrophe 
arrives, 

The Professor might bring kindred objections against every 
existing science. To an astronomer he would say, “How can you 
be absolutely certain that the sun will continue to rise? You can 
only tell us that it has done so for a few centuries—a mere seg- 
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ment of eternity! Why may not some higher law intervene to 
alter its course? Is there not in the celestial system an erratic 
force, a number of wild comets, many of which, you confess, 
baffle your calculations ? Why may not one of these dash right 
into the earth, or sweep it away in its tail?” To a physicist he 
would say, “The whole earth, you say, is cooling and changing 
within and without; you tell us of electric currents which are 
quite mysterious. How can you, in this perpetual flux, tell us 
what the conditions of the earth may be 1000 years hence; and, 
if so, how talk about invariable laws of matter? Your observa- 
tions may refer only to a mere phase of its transformations. You 
talk of laws of the tides: are there not infinite perturbations 
which affect them ?—can you calculate these? You talk of laws 
of storms and weather. Have you all the facts before you 
actually or virtually ? Predict if the sun will shine at noon next 
Thursday week.” He might go to the physiologist and say, 
“‘ Your pretended science, which tells us of perpetual composition 
and decomposition, conflicts with my consciousness of personal 
identity. Show me how I am the same man this year that I was 
the last. Besides, prove to me that matter exists, and is not a sub- 
jective creation. If not, your science is based upon a quicksand, 
and may be the study of mere phantasms. You talk of a science 
of physiology, but can you explain all the lusus nature? Do 
you administer a single drug with absolute certainty of its effects? 
Are there not mysterious diseases, the least knowledge of which is 
above you? Do you see laws in them? Is there not in the hu- 
man constitution a powerful element of confusion? Do you not 
yourself tell us of the changes which seem to arise in the very 
conditions of the human frame, and of new maladies which affect 
it? Such is the basis upon which your pretended science of 
medicine must be based.” And what answer would he receive? 
“Truly,” the man of science would reply, not interrupting his 
experiment, “there are perturbations, and sorely do they try us. 
Much of that with which you threaten us is possible. Much of 
that which you ask of us is impossible. Science is as imperfect 
as the human faculties. But, such as it‘is, with many failures, it 
produces some practical results. It is all that we know. We 
have no choice. It is this, or none.” 

In fact, throughout these lectures a notion of the material 
universe is implied which is quite unwarranted by science. Phy- 
sical science does not teach us anything about necessity, or matter 
bound in chains, or an irresistible fate. ‘‘ Why should science 
talk of universal laws, or even of laws at all?” asks the Pro- 
fessor. Why, indeed? No man of science ever does imagine 
that they possess any objective reality. Law is, no doubt, a far 
from satisfactéry term ; but it is too late now to change it. Laws 
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in any science mean, after all, nothing but the methods in which 
we observe things to accompany or succeed one another. Persons 
have been even supposed to worship laws. This form of idolatry 
must be something like worshipping the binomial theorem. It has 
been proposed with much reason to substitute the term “methods” 
for “laws.” But if laws—if regularity imply a sort of fatality im- 
posed on matter, into what strange difficulties must this theory 
conduct us! These laws of matter must be as irreconcilable with 
the will of God as laws of action are with the will of man. Does 
science imply that God Himself is under necessity ? The lecturer 
warns us against supposing that nature acts under some primeval 
command without the sustaining hand of a Creator. If He is 
not working still in nature, he says, we have a strange idea of 
Providence. Then His will must continue to maintain regular 
laws. If He does, is He, too, absorbed into this chain of fate ? 
Is His will sunk in a physical necessity? No, they will tell us. 
He works regularly because it is His nature to act by law. 
Then why is it so degrading to suppose that this is man’s nature 
also ? 

After all, let us consider what “law” means, and what “ science” 
means. There is nothing mysterious about either. Law does 
not imply fatality, any more than “science” implies exactness. 
Laws are only the generalizations of our experience: science is 
only the systematising of our generalizations. Imperfect gene- 
ralizations always exist before they are, as it were, codified into 
laws. Many laws are recognised long before they are connected 
and harmonized into a science. What, then, is the real nature 
of the proposal to establish a science of society? Nothing but 
to develope our current generalizations, and ascertain others as 
distinct laws, and to give those laws a new connexion, meaning, 
and value by arranging them into a strict logical method. And 
this is all that causes such an outcry! This it is which is to 
suffocate human nature, and reduce us to brutes. This is to 
extinguish all human character, sympathy, and effort. Why, this 
objection, if sound, should have been taken long ago. It strikes 
at the basis of all calculation about human affairs at all. The 
objection ought to have been raised when morals, practical 
maxims, historical or political speculations first began. They 
all proceed on the assumption which is here so violently attacked, 
that men do and will act intelligibly, and regularly follow motives. 
No doubt the assumption of the true uniformity of laws is now 
consciously expressed, and with very important consequences. 
We now know that no generalizations possess any high value 
unless so far as we have carefully verified them by the appro- 
priate logical process. But the reasoning process here involved 
is identical with that used in less systematic generalizations. 
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So long as man has reflected on man, he has done so on the 
assumption that human actions have an intelligible cause, and 
that human motives will result in action. This is the foundation 
of all morals, of all politics, of all prudence, and of all education. 
Whatever knowledge we have reached respecting man, has gone 
simply on the ground that the human character acted on regular 
methods, and was a fit subject for systematic observation. Where 
we could not feel this, we cease to reason at all. A thoroughly 
capricious character, 7.e. one in which the motives are too com- 
plex to estimate, we cease to study. Exactly as the character 
rises in steadiness is it a subject for forethought. Now, what is 
the assumption involved in all these processes? That those 
motives of action we can ascertain operate in a uniform manner. 
There is always more or less uncertainty in the result. But why? 
Is it because we have insufficient data, or because we doubt the 
uniformity of those we have? If we find a man acting differently 
to what we expected from our knowledge of his character and 
motives, we seek for some unforeseen motive, or suppose some 
motive to operate with an unforeseen force. It is a condition of 
our mental powers, to imagine some fresh cause which we do not 
discern ; we never acquiesce in the belief that it is from some 
mysterious quality in those causes which we know. If we see a 
man uniformly act in a certain way, we assume that, whilst his 
character is unaltered and his circumstances identical, he wil 
continue to do so. If he does not, we seek for a reason—that is, a 
new motive,—or else we affirm a change in his character. It woull 
not, in a grave case, satisfy our reason to say he chose dit 
ferently. Why did he choose, we seek to know; and this is the 
foundation of all education. If a motive does not operate, we 
add to its force. If it still fails, we seek for the counter-motive, 
and seek to affect that. If all fails, we attribute it to a definite 
character. We never assume that motives act differently a 
different times, except we suppose a change in the disposi 
tion they affect. If over and above our limited insight 
into dispositions, and our very partial knowledge of circum 
stances, there were added an inherent uncertainty about theit 
mutual relation, anything like regular forecast would be impos 
sible, and not only moral certainty, but even general rules, 
hopeless. In short, the moment we begin methodically to cal- 
culate antecedents, with a view to predict with confidence results, 
that moment we are assuming, however unconsciously, the rela: 
tion of cause and effect. 

We have said that we consider the lecturer himself very largely 
to adopt the theory of history which we have maintained. We 
will now briefly examine these cases. The first words of the 
Professor tells us that “the theory of history adopted in thes 
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lectures is in accordance with the doctrine of progress.” Pro- 
gress is afterwards explained, “that the history of the race, or 
at least the principal portion of it, exhibits a course of moral, 
intellectual, and material progress.” With the increase of the 
material arts of life “the aggregate powers and sympathies of 
the race increase.” ‘‘ He has advanced in knowledge, and still 
advances, and that in the accelerating ratio of his augmented 
knowledge added to his powers ;” and “ the character of the race 
advances through history.” “ Effort is the law, if law it is to 
be called, of history.” Now with all this we heartily agree. We 
call this a law of society. We want nothing more. In the first 
place, the objections here urged against laws of society all apply 
to this. This theory can only mean that a uniform tendency has 
been observed in man to advance his various powers, which bear 
definite relations to each other, and even advance at definite rates 
or ratios. ‘Their comparative force and rapidity are also ascer- 
tained : there is, therefore, uniformity in variety. There are con- 
stant relations, there is action and reaction, there is antecedent 
and consequent ; there is regularity, there is permanence, and 
there is calculability: there is, therefore, “law.” It is not 
enough to show that this is not exact. So long as there is any 
uniform relation there is a law. Now how was this law ascer- 
tained ? By induction, not simply from the facts of history but 
the facts of human nature. Why do not all the other objections 
apply? If man’s freedom makes certainty impossible, how be 
certain that he will improve? If it is certain that he will im- 
prove, why praise those who assist that end? Why is not this a 
segment of a higher law ? Or will it be said that there is no abstract 
certainty about it? Yet itis a certainty such as we unhesitatingly 
act on, and that is all we require. 

Again, it may be said that this progress is mere increase, and 
therefore has none of the properties of alaw. On the contrary, 
it is totally unlike accumulation. It is not that the human race 
grows bigger, or stronger, or richer: it grows nobler, wiser, and 
happier. It does not increase in bulk: it changes in character. 
In no respect does it remain the same. It assumes ever new phases. 
Complex movement goes on. The very character of its parts, and 
the conditions around them, undergo eternal change. Yet in the 
midst of this remains thorough unity. The relations of the parts 
of this vast whole remain uniform. The rates at which they 
change remain the same. The manner in which they act and 
react remains. Lastly, the mode in which they modify remains. 
The comparison of all these together, the relations of the con- 
stants and the variables constitute the establishment of a law. 
It is, in truth, development. “ Physical development?” Certainly 
not; but with all the true characteristics of development. All 
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that we ask is, that the process should be examined by a qualified 
use of the methods used in studying other developments. Such is 
the fundamental conception running through these lectures, we 
think thoroughly if unconsciously adopted, and admirably illus- 
trated. No doubt the lecturer would say that he means something 
much less exact or much less uniform. Perhaps he may; but he 
means more than a metaphor. He means that which is at bottom 
equivalent to alaw. Besides, let him not assume that the scientific 
view claims any great exactness or metaphysical certainty. The 
study of the future man must be liable to great perturbations. 
Doubtless material accidents, remarkable characters, intellects, 
&e., affect it much. Then the conditions of the race may vary. 
But all these have their own appropriate explanation. The limits 
of their influence can be ascertained, and within these limits 
only is it pretended that society is a subject of scientific study. 
Nor let it be supposed that we are laying stress on mere expres- 
sions. The same view pervades the whole lectures, and gives 
them their value. It is impossible to say that he means a mere 
general motion. He seems to adopt the view of Coleridge, “ that 
in the education of the mind of the race, as in that of the indivi- 
dual, each different age and purpose requires different objects and 
different means, though all dictated by the same principle, tend- 
ing to the same end, and forming consecutive parts of the same 
method.” Undoubtedly, any rational view of Providence requires 
some such conception as this. It requires some common pur- 
pose running, even if unseen, through successive ages. But this 
is absolutely incompatible with abstract uncertainty. It requires 
a uniform persistence in a defined course. If the hand of Pro- 
vidence affect all that “has a permanent operation on all the 
destinies and intellectual condition of mankind at large,” if ages 
are “the consecutive parts of the same method,” history, in the 
broad sense, must show mankind advancing along a fixed and 
ordained course, in accordance with definite principles, and work- 
ing up into one system. But this is impossible on the assump- 
tion of independent and irregular wills, which are without fixed 
course and fixed conditions. On this assumption, the human 
wills, however free, must conform to a definite end, and combine 
in an intelligible even if inscrutable purpose. In short, once 
regard the human race as one living and growing whole, and all 
history as one inwoven tale, it follows that uniformity and cer- 
tainty must exist. All objections to regular order, as such, must 
apply equally to the regular order of Providence. And if the 
hand of Providence guides the human world, why should it not 
guide it like the material, by laws? If the conception of order 
excludes that of human will in the moral, it must no less exclude 
that of the Divine will in the physical. 
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~ But the lecturer may say, all this falls short of “law.” There 
is really no magic about the term. Let us see how far he will 
go himself. “A philosophy of history rests upon connexion ; 
such connexion, as we know and in every process and word of 
life assume, that there is between the action and its motive, be- 
tween motives and circumstances, between the conduct of men 
and tle effect produced upon their character, between historic 
antecedents and their results.” We do not know that we could 
more completely express our own faith in this matter. He may 
tell us that this connexion is merely that of high probability ; 
that result usually follows antecedent; that acts generally follow 
motives. We have no wish to dispute about terms; only it 
must be remembered that this high probability runs not seldom 
into moral certainty. The whole question turns on the examina- 
tion of this high probability. We require means to estimate it, 
rules to calculate it, methods of reasoning upon it. Let us have 
it defined—what is, what is not regular. We ask only for sys- 
tematic analysis and comparison of these varying probabilities. 
We need the mass of reasoning upon the subject reduced to a 
system. At least, we ought to be told what is the amount of the 
— assumed. But nothing of this kind is attempted. 

e are left with a confused body of inferences utterly without 
method. All that we need is a logic of these various branches of 
our knowledge. If you object to a scientific logic, construct 
some other. We need again a “ Novum Organum’” of thought. If 
you refuse the scientific organum, supply us with a better. 

But, after all, this question must be decided @ posteriori. Let 
us try how far this method will lead us. A logic of causation 
we have ; a logic of connexion is not even suggested or attempted. 
In the meantime, let us see if this method of induction will not 
lead to practical results. As to the want of exactness in the facts 
observed, that may not prove, for the purposes we require, to be 
altogether fatal. Many valuable scientific processes proceed upon 
data ex hypothesi inexact. Indeed, as the sciences rise in practical 
value, the less precise becomes our knowledge of the facts on 
which they are based ; just because the more complex is their sub- 
ject, the greater is its capacity for modification. But this method 
has been tried upon a great scale with astonishing success. The 
lecturer talks of the “ moral and economical sciences.” Why, are 
not these physical sciences? He says, Butler was a great dis- 
coverer of the “laws of human nature.” What are the laws of 
human nature? Again, he tells us, “society is the necessary 
medium of moral development to man.” What is moral develop- 
ment? He may say that all these are metaphors, that he means 
nothing physical. Neither, again, do we. But all this proves 
that his whole conception is penetrated with the idea for which 
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we contend. He admits that political economy is a science, and 
even an exact science, until it descends into particular actions. 
Now, this is almost more than we ask. No science of society 
pretends to predict particular actions. It deals with uniform ten- 
dencies, and assigns limits within which particular actions must 
fall. But is this, in truth, a question of metaphors? Can he or 
any one assert that political economy, in the truest sense, has 
not established a single law? Every one of its conclusions 
ultimately concerns the human will, whether laws of population, 
accumulation, or distribution. Is there no one genuine law? 
And one real law overthrows the notion that “law” is incom- 
patible with the human will. But he goes further. The same 
conception, he tells us, is applicable to the mind. “In the mate- 
rial and intellectual world we are content to see order and design. 
The law of gravitation, the laws of the association of ideas, so far 
as they go, perfectly satisfy our mind.” There appear, then, to 
be genuine laws of mind. But does this degrade the intellect 
and reduce it to mere clay? Is intellect bound in the chains of 
necessity? There are therefore economical laws, mental laws, 
and lastly, laws of human nature. The ground held sacred from 
the polluted touch of “ law” seems narrowing gradually to nothing. 
Every phase of life, and every element of human nature, in turn 
exhibits its presence. Thought, ranging over the whole material 
and immaterial world, pursues one common method. One set 
of ideas alone, it seems, is to be for ever exempt from method 
or order. 

There is a sentence in the opening paragraph of these lectures 
which exactly expresses all that we look for in a scientific view 
of history. “‘ There was needed a habit of methodical investiga- 
tion with a view to real results, of which physical science is the 
great school.” Now, we consider all this impossible, except on 
the ground upon which we stand. How can physical science, for 
which the common postulate is causation, be a great school for 
investigation where the postulate is the absence of causation? 
How can there be methodical investigation where the facts ob- 
served are not merely obscure, but irregular in a manner and 
degree to which we have no clue ? It would be like investigating 
the throwing of dice. Lastly, how can there be “real results,” 
except by the use of prevision, which we are told is out of the 
question ? In a word, how can there be not merely science, but 
philosophy, investigation, or certainty, when we suppose results 
to follow antecedents in a mysterious manner, unlike anything 
else ever observed by the mind, and to bear a mutual relation 
which we do not attempt to define ? 

We now proceed to quote some passages from these lectures, 
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which seem to us, in the main, excellent examples of the method 
we contend for. 


“Two great attempts have been made in the history of the world 
to crush the nationality of large groups of nations, forming the civi- 
lized portion of the globe. The first was made by the military Rome 
of antiquity ; the second, of a qualified kind, was made by the eccle- 
siastical Rome of the middle ages, partly by priestly weapons, partly 
by the sword of devout kings. The result was universal corruption, 
political and social in the first case, ecclesiastical in the second. In 
both cases aid was brought, and the fortunes of humanity were 
restored by a power from without, but for which it would seem 
the corruption would have been hopeless. In the first case the 
warlike tribes of the North shivered the yoke of Rome, and after 
an agony of six centuries restored the nations. In the second case, 
Greece rose from the dead with the New Testament [? Bible] in 
her hand, and breathed into the kindred spirits of the great Teutonic 
races such love of free inquiry and of liberty, that they rose and rent 
the bonds of Rome and her Celtic vassals—rent them, but at the cost 
of a convulsion which filled the world with blood, and has made 
mutual hatred almost the law of Christendom from that hour to 
this. (!) Without the help of Greece [i. intellect] it does not ap- 
pear that the gate of the tomb in which Europe lay would ever have 
been forced back. She might have been put up in it for ever, like the 
doomed spirits in Dante, when the lid of their sepulchres is closed at 
the last day. Wickliffe and John Huss spent their force against it in 
vain. The tyranny might have been differently shared between the 
ditferent powers of the universal Church, between Pope and Council, 
between Pope and King: but this change would have done little for 
liberty or truth. Nationality is not a virtue, but it is an ordinance of 
nature, and a natural bond: it does much good; in itself it prevents 
none ; and the experience of history condemns every attempt to crush 
it, when it has once been really formed.” 


Or again— 


“If the doctrines of any Established Church are not absolute and 
final truth, its corporate interests are apt to come ultimately into col- 
lision with the moral instincts of man pressing onwards, in obedience 
to his conscience, towards the further knowledge of religious truth 
[i.e. moral progress, though superior, is guided by intellectual progress]. 
Then arises a terrible conflict. ‘To save their threatened dominion, the 
defenders of ecclesiastical interests use, while they can, the civil 
sword, and wage with that weapon contests which fill the world with 
worse than blood. They massacre, they burn, they torture, they drag 
human nature into depths of deliberate cruelty, which without their 
teaching, it could never have known; they train men, and not only 
men but women, to look on with pious joy while frames broken with 
the rack are borne from the dungeon of the Inquisition to its pile. 
Uniting intrigue with force, they creep into the ear of kings, of 
courtiers, of royal concubines: they consent, as the price of protec- 
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tion, to bless and sanctify despotism in its foulest form ; they excite 
bloody wars of opinion against nations struggling to be free. Still the 
day goes against them; humanity asserts its power ; executioners fail ; 
sovereigns discover that it little avails the king to rule the people if 
the Magian is to rule the king; public opinion sways the world [i.e, 
intellectual convictions], and the bour of Philip II., of Pére la Chaise, 
of Madame de Maintenon, is gone never to return [a positive predic- 
tion!]. Then follows a hopeless struggle for the last relics of reli- 
gious protection, for exclusive political privileges, and for tests; a 
struggle in which religiog is made to appear in the eyes of the people 
the constant enemy of improvement and justice—religion from whom 
all true improvement and all true justice spring. This struggle, too, 
approaches its inevitable close. Then recourse is had, in the last 
resort, to intellectual intrigue, and the power of sophistry is invoked to 
place man in the dilemma between submission to an authority which 
has lost his allegiance, and the utter abandonment of his belief in God 
—a desperate policy ; for, placed between falsehood and the abyss, 
humanity has always had grace to choose the abyss, conscious as it is 
that to fly from falsehood, through whatever clouds and darkness, is to 
fly to the God of truth.” 


Or again— 


“Tn the passionate desire to reach individual perfection, and in the 


conviction (N.B. movement determined by conviction) that the claims 
of society were opposed to that desire, men have fled from society and 
embraced the monastic life. The contemplative and ascetic type of 
character alone seemed clear of all those peculiar flaws and deformities 
to which each of the worldly types is liable. The experiment has been 
tried on a large scale, and under various conditions ; by the Buddhist 
ascetics ; in a higher form by the Christian monks of the Eastern 
Church ; and in a higher still by those of the West. In each case the 
result has been decisive [the physical method of concomitant varia- 
tions !]. The monks of the West long kept avenging nature at bay by 
uniting action of various kinds with asceticism and contemplation, but, 
among them too, corruption at last set in, and proved that this hypo- 
thesis of life and character was not the true one, and that humanity 
must relinquish the uniform and perfect type which formed the dream 
Pa . Benedict or a Francis, and descend again to variety and imper- 
ection.” 


We quote these passages with the greater pleasure, because we 
think them excellent specimens of the manly eloquence and the 
enthusiasm for the nobler instincts with which these lectures are 
full. Yet these passages seem to us strictly based upon a method 
which may not be the scientific, but is singularly like it. This 
reads very like the use of scientific reasoning. We have some- 
thing very like the method of agreement and of difference, and 
unquestionably the method of concomitant variations. We have, 
undoubtedly, the use of induction from the experience of his- 
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tory: we have a theory of development in an institution: we 
have tendencies established to be irresistible, uniform, and cer- 
tain—in short, laws. We have all the terms “law,” “ conditions,” 
“experiment,” “‘lypothesis,” “inevitable,” “decisive result.” 
It is possible to talk science all one's life without knowing it. It 
is surely impossible to call all this metaphor. It is here dis- 
tinctly assumed that what has happened in the past will continue 
in the future ; that on a large scale sets of events will follow in 
an intelligible order; that a multitude of wills all conform to a 
general end; that their action in the mass is perfectly certain ; 
that it is limited by distinct conditions ; that wills and characters 
will be bent by the influences around them ; that there is a general 
consensus of wills against which individual wills cannot struggle 
with ultimate success ; that the whole progress throughout its 
course has a uniform method ; that each element of the progress 
acts and reacts in a highly complex and subtle manner. This 
may not be physical, but it is, unquestionably, scientific develop- 
ment. 

This we believe to be the germ of a scientific view of history. 
Could all this very elaborate reasoning have proceeded on an as- 
sumption that result bears to antecedent, not indeed the known rela- 
tion of sequence, but some relation not capable of being defined in 
words? What more is needed to make it complete? There is 
only needed that this method should be extended and reduced to 
asystem. In the first place we need a general knowledge of the 
leading instincts and capacities of man. For this we require, at 
least, some of the laws of human life and of the human organiza- 
tion which involve some general science and a basis of logical 
belief’ We need also a knowledge of the natural and necessary 
institutions of human society, and of the paramount laws of 
human development. Having these we need a truly complete 
survey of history, especially of its earliest and simplest phases. 
We need to regard all history as a whole, and to connect it with 
the rest of our knowledge. Lastly, we need to study it with a 
purpose, and value it for the use to which we can turn it. It is 
obvious that the passages we have quoted fall far short of this 
in degree, but they do not differ in kind. We believe, indeed, 
that all we sketched as a scientific view of history is possible, 
without involving one single assumption that is not implied in 
every line that we have quoted. 

After all, social science must establish itself by visible re- 
sults. The proof of its possibility rests, we think, not upon 
metaphysical or even logical reasoning, but upon facts. It is 
being day by day built up by the common tendency of public 
opinion, by the practice of all who write or teach history at all, 
and most of all by the necessity all feel for rational methods of 
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observation, and some comprehensive theory which will render 
truly systematic and practical a vast body of disconnected 
thought. 

If we have spoken our mind freely to the lecturer, it is because 
we complain of the contemptuous impatience with which he treats 
men and systems he dislikes. We see in these lectures nothing 
to justify such a tone, unless it be a remarkable gift of ex- 
pression. But we are not insensible to the fine qualities of 
character they display. We wish we could quote some noble 
passages upon the social nature of morality. We should like 
also to point out how these virtually agree with some theories 
with which we are familiar. With his historical judgments we 
are disposed generally to concur, and forgive him much for his 
enthusiasm for our favourite heroes Alfred and Cromwell. We 
wish, however, he would moderate his loathing for Julius Cesar. 
That, however, which seems to us chiefly to distinguish these lec- 
tures, is the genuine zeal they exhibit to seek in history a real 
philosophy of life, and view it mainly in its moral and religious 
aspect. Here again we have a new proof of the vitality and high 
purpose which the Universities have given us so many proofs 
that they possess. There is zealousness and an elevation of 
spirit in their best aspect which must not be forgotten. It is the 
true source of the genuine patriotism they inspire. No doubt, 
their special subjects of study, whilst conducive, indeed, to a 
manly eloquence, foster a true devotion to moral and social 
truth and the story of heroic lives. With all this we wish they 
would exhibit less repugnance to the conclusions of science. 
T) ese lectures show how commonly these are still regarded 
with the extravagance of terror. If the new theories attacked 
by the lecturer were such as lead into the hideous abyss sup- 
posed, they would scarcely be worth refuting. The moral feeling 
and the good sense of the public would protect them from this awful 
future. We have no such alarm. We have such confidence in 
the natural goodness of our race and its Creator, in the soundness 
of our civilization, and the reality of progress, as to welcome all 
conscientious labours with calmness and good will. We will ex- 
amine them without paroxysm and criticise them without bitter- 
ness. These lectures tell us how a certain man once was hung 
blindfold over what he supposed to be a precipice, clinging to a 
rope in his hands. He held on until his sinews cracked and the 
agony of death was passed; then falling, he found that he had 
been hanging half a foot from the ground. The lecturer, and 
many like him and around him, are hanging, we almost fancy, 
over a similar precipice. Let them not await till the agony of 
death is passed: let them take heart, and drop whilst they may, 
and stand with us upon firm ground. 
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Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne. Nouvelle édition, 
publige sous la Direction de M. Michaud. Tomes 1—27. 
Imp. 8vo. Paris: 1854—1860. 


HE present year is the jubilee-year of the “Biographie 

Universelle.” Commenced in 1811, it has now reached a 
second edition, two-thirds of which have been already printed. 
The new edition comprises a corrected and amended version of 
its predecessor; incorporates the supplement to the first, itself no 
inconsiderable work; and since, in the interim, death has added 
its usual quota to what Sir Thomas Browne finely calls “ the 
famous nations of the dead,” we are justified in regarding this 
new impression as a new work, and therefore in giving it, though 
familiar by name, welcome as a stranger. 

Why does England, with its array of historical works, afford 
no collection of lives comparable for value and extent to the 
“Biographie Universelle?” Such a work has often been at- 
tempted, and schemes for a general biography have often been an- 
nounced. But what has been done is imperfect ; or what has been 
projected has not come to the birth. The late Mr. Murray, several 
years ago, entertained, and, we believe, had proceeded some way 
in a scheme for supplying this defect in our national literature. 
The most eminent scholars, historians, antiquaries, and philoso- 
phers—some of whom are now themselves subjects for posthu- 
mous commemoration—were to be engaged in the work, and to 
be assisted in it by writers then aspiring, and who have since, for 
the most part, attained to distinction. The project, however, 
came to nothing, either because no pilot could be found hardy 
enough to steer the vessel out of harbour, or because the crew 
mutinied before they were fairly embarked. Of our existing 
biographical dictionaries, when not devoted to particular classes 
of lives, little can be said in praise. That of Aikin no longer 
satisfies Dissenters, nor that of Chalmers good Churchmen. The 
biographical labours of the Useful Knowledge Society, although 
Lord Brougham cried “ Huge /” and the late Joseph Hume opened 
his purse in its behalf, wound up suddenly with the first letter of 
the alphabet. “ Rose’s Dictionary,” indeed, turned the izzard- 
point, but mainly by the aid of compilation; and “ Gorton’s 
Dictionary ” would not be worth even a passing word, were it not 
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for the circumstance that the lively author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends” contributed largely to the lead with which it is bal- 
lasted. The old “ Biographia Britannica,” in spite of its short- 
comings and its barbarous idiom, its cumbersome arrangement, 
and its unacknowledged debts to Moréri and Bayle, is not yet 
pushed from its stool. But the better portion of these tall 
folios is devoted to the lives of theologians—a subject which may 
one day rank for its importance with the lives of necromancers— 
and bears about the same relation to the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle” that ‘Dr. Dilworth’s Spelling-book,” or “ Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary,” bears to Bopp’s or Max Miiller’s works on the 
“Science of Language.” We have yet to seek at home for 
a general biography. ‘The blame of this defect lies neither on 
British writers nor the British public. The latter has expressed its 
demand for such a work by the liberal encouragement given in 
this country to the French “ Biographie;” and Dr. William Smith, 
in his excellent Dictionaries of Ancient Lives, Antiquities, and 
Geography, has shown that with a good steersman at the helm, a 
good crew will pull together strenuously and cheerfully. To what 
then is it owing that, in an age remarkably fertile in historians, 
we are thus barren in biographical dictionaries? We believe 
that this question will be solved by an examination of the plan 
and progress of the volumes now before us. 

Did the “ Biographie Universelle ” comprise lives of eminent 
Frenchmen only, we might attribute its success at home, and in 
Europe generally, to the skill, liveliness, and grace with which 
French writers execute special biographies. Gray, although one 
of the most profound scholars of his time, was accustomed to say, 
that could he make his own Elysium, it should be one that 
allowed him to lie on a sofa and read the memoirs of Sully, De 
Retz, and other chronicles of the gossip, as well as the weightier 
matters of the League and the Fronde. There was some truth in 
this pleasant exaggeration. Biographical articles, whenever they 
admit of being so treated, should be abbreviated memoirs—“ pic- 
tures in little "—of all who by right or accident have a “ name 
to live.” A nation which possesses the art or knack of writing 
memoirs, contains in itself most of the germs of a biographical dic- 
tionary. We have, indeed, some excellent samples of this order 
of composition. Lucy Hutcheson’s and Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s memoirs, Gifford’s and Gibbon’s autobiographies, Hume's 
charming sketch of himself as the Scottish Epicurus, and the 
letters or conversations of Gray, Cowper, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Horace Walpole, and Samuel Johnson are quite as 
delightful reading as any personal records in or out of France. Of 
eccentric lives we have also no ordinary store—Dunton, Lacking- 
ton, Joseph Woolner and George Fox the Quakers, serving as 4 
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few examples in this field. But it is not so with other instances. 
Either “vate carent,” or they had better have wanted one. Vol- 
taire himself could not enliven Canon Wordsworth’s record of 
his poetic uncle, or Cuthbert Southey’s account of his much-read- 
ing and much-writing father. The lives which refresh the souls 
of the religious world, and fill the pockets of religious publishers, 
are “very tolerable and not to be endured,” from the tedious 
chronicle of William Wilberforce to the tract revealing the “ Ex- 
periences of the Rev. Ebenezer Shovelbottom, of Rehoboth 
Chapel.” ‘ What is deader than a door-nail ?” was asked by a 
writer in “ Blackwood.” “ Gilman’s Life of Coleridge,” was the 
reply to this funereal question. As a class, indeed, English bio- 
graphers belong to the genre ennuyeux ; and although tedious- 
ness compressed in the columns of a dictionary is preferable to 
tediousness beaten flat through volumes, yet no alchemy will 
turn lead into gold. German biographies are liable to the 
same fault : they exhaust the subject and the reader. The writers 
of them are painstaking, veracious men, receiving with patience 
the rubbish shot down at their doors, but having no gift for 
picking the grains of wheat out of the bushels of chaff. Too 
often they write as if three hundred and not threescore and ten 
years were man’s allotted span, and nothing is more ponderous in 
general than their gravitv—except their mirth. The Italians, 
again, point with just pride to the memoirs of Alfieri, Goldoni, 
and Benvenuto Cellini. Of the two former it has been truly said, 
that their lives are more dramatic than their plays; and the 
latter is, perhaps, the most amusing of braggarts, not excepting 
even Sir Kenelm Digby or Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Italian 
biography, however, as a whole, is too rhetorical to be easy read- 
ing, and produces “an exposition to sleep.” Spain and Portugal 
have mostly left to other nations the pious office of recording 
their famous men, unless indeed they chanced to see visions or 
to dream dreams. Many wonderful lives they have of men and 
women who never washed, or did the State service, or conde- 
scended to toil or spin; but who abundantly flogged themselves, 
and lived in dark chambers, like bats and owls, thinking “ to 
merit heaven by making earth a hell.” But they have scarcely 
a third-rate native memoir of Calderon or Cervantes, of their 
great captain or their great cardinal. To sketch by a few 
strokes of the pen the salient and determining features of a life, 
to use without abusing the materials collected, is an art 
: which France has long excelled her British and foreign neigh- 
ours, 

We attribute, therefore, the success of the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,” as compared with similar collections by other nations, 
in the first place, to the uniform ease and perspicuity of its style ; 
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in the next, to the amplitude of its contents, which seldom send 
the readers of it away baffled in their researches; and, in the 
third, to the skill with which the several families of lives are 
placed and held in relation to one another. 

He who first conceived the idea of a Biographical Dictionary 
must have owned as stout a heart as he who invented the first 
ship—at least, if he proposed to himself a scheme at all com- 
mensurate with the object in view. For, on the one hand, his 
plan should have been comprehensive enough to include all 
worthies ; on the other, select enough to exclude all undeserving 
of record. Cowper, in the following lines, has pleasantly touched 
upon the infirmity of the “Biographia Britannica” in the latter 
respect— 


“ Oh fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot: 
In vain recorded in historic page, 
They court the notice of a future age ; 
Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from Time’s reflecting hand ; 
Lethean gulfs receive them as they fall, 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 
So when achild, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last-year’s news ; 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire ; 
‘ There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 
‘There goes the parson, oh! illustrious spark— 
‘ And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk.’ ” 


It is, indeed, a most difficult matter to decide how many 
Smiths, Johnsons, Joneses, Browns, and Robinsons should be 
admitted. As Ralph Hempseed said of his family—‘ There are 
a great many of us, and we all expect attention.” Leaders in 
literature, politics, and religion cause little hesitation to an 
editor: they claim their places in the biographical synod by righit 
as patent and indefeasible as that which placed the Roman 
questor, after his year of office, upon the senatorian benches. 
But even the greatest men in arts and arms, in eloquence and 
literature, are the products of their respective ages, bringing with 
them a proper ancestry and leaving behind them some posterity. 
It was for the inventor, as it is still for the conductors of such 
works as the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” to consider well not only 
who are the world’s greatest men, but who also are the interme- 
diate links in the chain of human progress. The minora sidera 
which compose the train of Plato, Aristotle, Dante, Shakspeare, 
and Voltaire are indispensable elements in such a collection. 
The marshaller of the troops of the innumerable dead stands in 
need therefore of the qualities of the philosopher and the judge, 
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since it is for him to weigh, so far as our imperfect nature will 
admit, the names for which Lethe is the proper receptacle, and 
the names which merit a “ siste viator.” He requires the critic’s 
taste, the antiquary’s patience, the skill, indeed, of the builder, who 
from every kind and form of material undertakes to raise a com- 
pact and uniform structure in which there shall be neither super- 
fluity nor defect. Even of its greatest men the world often knows 
little. Generally it is better acquainted with the noisiest than the 
wisest. The destroyers of the human species are more familiar to us 
than its conservators and benefactors. It would seem that the most 
effectual patent for perpetuity is to inscribe a name with blood 
rather than with ink. Confuciusis a shadow, Timour and Genghis 
are substances. Arrian has composed a history and Curtius a 
romance of Alexander, and the romance percolated the gloom of 
the dark ages in the Romaunts of Alysaunder. Of theologians, 
again, who, if they have not smitten with the sword, have often 
caused the sword to smite, we have ample and abundant memo- 
rials: of philosophers who sought to lead men to justice, tem- 
perance, and brotherhood, we possess often feeble and incongruous 
sketches. We have two contemporaneous portraits of Socrates. 
Which of them is the true one? Was he the common-place 
preacher of the soldier Xenophon? Was he the subtle dialecti- 
cian of Plato? Of Mahomet we have scarcely even records at 
second-hand. He infused into a nation of robbers organic life; 
he changed the creed of a third of the world: he remains himself 
almost as mythical a personage as Theseus or Romulus. The 
philosophers of the East, whose doctrines often anticipate those 
of Christendom, are either without a name, or present themselves 
to our eyes shrouded in mysterious attributes, which, although 
they may gratify the enthusiast, elude the biographer. They are 
types, emanations, incarnations, but they are not flesh and blood. 
Homer is by some imagined to have been the eponymus of a 
generation of ballad-singers. Who put the first and the last 
hand to the Niebelungen-lied ? to the greater or the lesser Edda? 
to the story of Reynard the Fox? Was Gerson the author of 
the well-thumbed volume “ De Imitatione Christi?” Who actually 
invented printing, gunpowder, or the mariner’s compass? The 
inventor of letters, when he secured the perpetuity of other men’s 
names, has left no record of his own. Democritus, we know, was 
the Astley Cooper of his age: but he was not the first who ex- 
plored the mechanism of life, or the sources of health and dis- 
ease in the human frame. Moses and Solon were each of them 
trained in the wisdom of the Egyptians, but who taught the 
priests of Thebes and Memphis the learning which they imparted 
to Judea and Greece. The empire of ignorance is wider than 
the empire of knowledge; and in the expressive words of Sir 
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Thomas Browne, “In vain we compute our felicities by the ad- 
vantage of our good names, since bad have equal durations: and 
and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows 
whether the best of men be known ? or whether there be not more 
remarkable persons forgot than any that stand remembered in the 
known account of time? The night of Time far surpasseth the 
day, and who knows where was the equinox ?”* 

But our inventor of a biographical dictionary is “but in sup- 
position.” The first devisers of such a work were men of ordinary 
clay, and set about it in the soberest and least intelligent fashion. 
So many square inches of biography were demanded, so many 
accordingly must be supplied. Sir Roger de Coverley, when he 
was a school-boy, read the life of Hector at the end of his dic- 
tionary; and that record of the gallant Priamides, though, like 
the sum which Master Matthew took from his purse for his 
own and Bobadil’s breakfast, “ somewhat of the smallest,” clung 
nevertheless in the knight’s memory, and so far answered its pur- 
pose. “In our green and sallet days,” there circulated for the 
use of schools a small biographical dictionary, in which the most 
famous men were those who held the pen of the ready-writer. 
‘The author was one Swan, a writing-master—not one of those 
who profess to form a “clear and legible hand in six lessons,” 
but one who performed such feats with a goose-quill as disturb 
ordinary minds to think upon. Swan could write the Apostles 
Creed on a half-crown piece: inscribe the commandments in 4 
series of concentric circles without omitting a single inhibition: 
and flourish a bird of Paradise without once lifting pen from 
paper. A fair hand-writing was in Swan’s conception the index 
of a fair character, and he awarded his patents of merit accord: 





* On our imperfect knowledge of many remarkable persons, Southey has 
the following humorous comment. (Zhe Doctor, vol. iv. p. 251-2). 

“Who was Tom Long, the carrier? When did he Rourish # What road 
did he travel? Did he drive carts or waggons, or was it in the age of pack- 
horses? Who was Jack Robinson, whose name is in everybody’s mouth? 
Who was Magg? and what was his diversion? Was it brutal or merely 
boorish ? Who was Crop, the conjuror? Who was old Ross of Pottern, who 
lived till all the world was weary of him? All the world has forgotten him 
now. Who was William Dickens, whose wooden dishes were sold so badly 
that when any one lost by the sale of his wares, the said Dickens and his 
dishes were brought up in scornful comparison? Who was that other Dick 
who wore so queer a hatband that it has ever since served as a standing com- 

arison for all queer things? Who was Ludlam, whose dog was so lazy that 
Se leant his head against a wall to bark? And who was Old Cole, whose dog 
was so proud that he took the wall of a dung-cart, and got squeezed to deat 
by the wheel? Here are questions to be proposed on the Examination Papers 
of some Australian Cambridge, two thousand years hence, when the people of 
that part of the world shall be as reasonably inquisitive concerning our affairs, 
as we are concerning those of the Greeks.” 
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ingly. Nor was Swan singular in his theory of the mode in 
which fame should be conferred ; for if we examine early biogra- 
phies, we shall find in them traces of a similar system. They are 
tokens of the contemporaneous value of human qualities. ‘They 
exalt to the first places in the synagogue of names—kings and 
soldiers at one period, priests and scholars at another; in some 
it is a degree of merit to have pulled churches down, in others to 
have built them up. For a while, science and its professors were 
regarded as forms and practisers of witchcraft ; and artists were 
slightly passed over as trivial persons who stained certain yards 
of canvas or hewed certain blocks of wood or stone. We re- 
commend Mr. Buckle to look into this matter: he will discover 
in biographical dictionaries some tests of the history and progress 
of opinions. 

The earliest dictionaries were, indeed, scarcely more full of 
matter than was Sir Roger’s oracle—the school dictionary. With 
our present adjuncts we can barely conceive the helplessness of a 
time when the genius of Boccaccio was employed in drawing up 
a catalogue of rivers [‘‘ De Fluminibus”] ; or when Petrarch nar- 
rated to kings and popes stories now familiar, though not always 
agreeable, to schoolboys. Dr. Arnold, in recounting existing 
obstacles to our knowledge of the Middle Ages, describes indi- 
rectly past impediments to a knowledge of men famous in old 
time. “For the ancient writers,” he says, “we have our helps 
ready at hand, well known, cheap, and accessible. How different 
is the case of the Middle Ages. We have nothing for their his- 
tory answering in fulness and convenience to that book so well 
known to us all as Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary.” 

The original attempts at biography were indeed, like the first 
essays in every art, rade and cumbrous. But in every age there 
have been some efforts directed towards attaining the boon of 
perpetuity. ‘The wars and acts of priests and priest-kings carved 
on the rock and coloured with brilliant dyes, are the original 
parents of the “‘ Biographie Universelle.” But such knowledge 
was not for the many, who, though they recognised and wor- 
shipped the effigies of the mighty hunters and tamers of men, 
were kept in ignorance of the recondite symbols wherein their 
deeds and thoughts are preserved. Greece, possessing a people 
conversant with letters, and ever eager to hear and to tell some- 
thing new, produced the first biographers; and it was from their 
inscriptions and papyrus-rolls that Plutarch, who read every 
Greek book, and cites no fewer than three hundred authors now 
lost, compiled his matchless lives of the heroes of old. ‘The 
Romans were more addicted to biography than the inquisitive 
Greeks. At Rome the coherence of families was much closer and 
more regular than it was in Athens or Sparta. The Hellenic 
‘ [Vol. LXXVI. No. CL.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XX. No. II. AA 
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stemmata, after the Homeric age, seldom go beyond the third 
ancestor of the living head of the house, unless, indeed, its 
founder boasted a divine or royal progenitor, had conducted a 
colony or inaugurated a city. But every Roman who aspired to 
the offices of State, or even the magistracies of a provincial town, 
piously recorded the names of his progenitors, and even filled up 
the gaps in his pedigree with “cousins quite removed.” At the 
base of the rude busts in his atrium, before the shrines wherein 
the waxen masks of his sires were deposited, upon the tombs 
where their ashes reposed, were inscribed the titles and memorable 
acts of Caius the son of Quintus, and of Quintus the son of 
Caius, from the day when the first bearer of the name migrated 
from Alba or the Sabine Mountains to the Palatine or the Qui- 
rinal Hills. Hence, although twenty centuries have passed over 
the names of the Catos of Tusculum, we know as much of the 
Porcian house as we know of the Percys and Douglases of our 
own island. Nor were such records merely genealogical. The 
well-known inscription on the tomb of the Scipios commemorates 
his private worth as well as his public acts ; and the family-papers 
of the Manlian gens extend its arc from the birth-throes of the 
Republic to the degenerate age of Honorius. To collect, arrange, 
and illustrate these brief fragments of biography, was the favourite 
task of the learned Varro, and the accomplished time-server 
Atticus; and when, with the decline of learning, literature and 
history alike assumed the form of abridgments and summaries, 
the Victors reproduced, in the lives of illustrious men and the 
Cesars, these compendiums of an earlier age. Suetonius, who, 
like Robert Southey, was not only a biographer but an omni- 
vorous reader, compiled lives of grammarians and poets, the loss 
of which, although they are little more than brief memoranda, is 
by no means the least among the losses in ancient literature. 
Centuries later, Suidas combined in one lexicon biography, geo- 
graphy, and philology. Books, indeed, that depend on research, 
more than eloquence or invention, are the proper employment of 
a time when great libraries have been formed, and board, lodging, 
and leisure are provided for scholars. The critic, scholiast, and 
biographer are coevals ; and Suidas followed the example of the 
‘well-fed and well-paid members of the University of Alexandria, 
who collected notes, memoirs, and gossip, the gleanings of which 
are preserved in the entertaining miscellanies of Athenseus, Ma- 
crobius, and Aulus Gellius. 

It was, however, impossible for ages in which writing materials 
were costly and to which the art of multiplying copies by other 
means than transcription was unknown, to put forth works rival- 
ling in bulk our present lexicons and dictionaries. That so much 
was done under such privations was more remarkable than that so 
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much was left undone. Collections like those of the Benedictines, 
of Rymer and Rushworth, or the “ Biographia Britannica” would 
have taxed the exchequer of cities and exhausted the wealth even 
of an Herodes Atticus. We must therefore come down to a much 
later period for the origin of biographical dictionaries. Until 
learning revived in Europe—the learning, that is to say, of the 
Greeks, for the Latin had never died out—there was little need 
of biographical collections. Modern literature until the fourteenth 
century presented few names worth the recording, and of these 
the most distinguished were registered in the lives of saints and 
schoolmen, and not of scholars and poets. The history of one 
canonized saint or of one seraphical doctor so nearly resembled 
that of another, and all.wore so theological or ascetical an aspect, 
that they belonged, with scarcely any exception, to the Calendars 
and Acts of the Church, and are for the most part to be now read 
in that catacomb of faith and folly, the “ Acta Bollandorum.” 
But when the fountains of Greek literature were again unsealed, 
such collections became once more indispensable. In the age of 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ Medici no labour was deemed too great 
if it brought into clearer light the characters of the ancient sages 
and heroes: no journeys were esteemed tvo perilous if they held 
out a hope of regaining an ancient manuscript. As these treasures 
accumulated, the desire for expanding them grew apace, and after 
Poggio had discovered, Politian had edited, and Aldus printed 
the editio princeps of Tacitus or Quintilian, the Scholiast 
began to compose the lives of their authors and of the heroes and 
orators whom they commemorated. 

The year 1596 may be described as the birth-year of bio- 
graphical dictionaries in the modern acceptation of the term. 
For then Charles, a son of the learned Robert Stephen,—the 
same Robert who dealt like a spendthrift in collecting books and 
manuscripts, and like a miser in keeping them for his own sole 
use—published, from notes left by his father, an historical, 
geographical, and poetical dictionary. A translation of this work 
from Latin into French, by Juigné, was reprinted eight times 
within eight years—so timely was such a help to readers, and so 
great the demand for even meagre auxiliaries to learning. 
Nicholas Lloyd, an Englishman, translated Juigné’s version into 
Latin, and added to its contents, and Stephens, Juigné, and 
Lloyd appear to have occupied the ground without rivals until 
the year 1674. In that year appeared the “ Le Grand Dictionnaire 
Historique” of Louis Moréri, who fell a victim to his labours, and 
died at the early age of twenty-eight. Moréri was the proper 
patriarch of biographical collectors, for though he did not live 
long enough to see the second edition of his folio, he prompted 
others to undertake similar and superior tasks of the same kind. 

AA 
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A single folio sufficed for the first edition; but the work of 
Moréri, by successive accretions, was expanded into ten volumes 
of the same size, and is still arrayed among the anakim of the 
bookcase. ‘“‘ The laborious scribe,” as Mr. Hallam termed Moréri, 
was destined to evoke labours which far surpassed his own. He 
was the direct biographical progenitor of Peter Bayle, and Bayle’s 
Dictionary was long the model on which such works were con- 
structed. That Moréri’s volume should contain may errors was 
unavoidable. ‘ Primus aratra manu sollerti fecit Osiris; and 
doubtless the Osirian plough would not now carry off a prize at 
the meetings of the British Agricultural Association. Even with 
our many adjuncts no single writer, were he tenfold as laborious 
as Moréri, can be competent to narrate the lives of many men or 
the annals of many cities. Biography is at least as tedious a 
process as bread-making, and “he that will have a cake out of 
the wheat must tarry the grinding, the bolting, the leavening, 
the kneading, the heating of the oven, and the cooling too.” 
Moréri was not the man for such a process. Necessarily, he took 
much on trust, and he was destitute of the faculty of trying before 
he trusted. But sifting and winnowing of other men’s corn 
was Bayle’s special faculty, He began by correcting Moréri’s 
errors, and ended by composing a work as superior to that of 
Moréri, as Johnson’s Dictionary is to that of Ash or Florio. 

The son of a Calvinistic minister in a remote province of 
France, at the foot of the Pyrenees, Bayle possessed in an unusual 
degree the biographer's gifts and graces. In his youth he had 
been a brief convert to Romanism, but long before early manhood 
had passed, he returned to the bosom of the Church in which he 
was born and bred. The Calvinists did not gain much by his 
re-conversion. If he abjured the superstitions of Rome, he did 
not adopt the prejudices of Geneva, and well described himself in 
after life as ‘‘ most truly a Protestant, for he protested indifferently 
against all systems and all sects.” Never was epithet more mis- 
placed than that of “ stupid,” with which Mr. Carlyle has saddled 
“ Peter Bayle.” His fault was exactly of an opposite kind. He 
\was too clever by half. The logical and dialectical mill of his intel- 
lect ground all that was presented to it into powder: and he 
canvassed with equal acumen the most solemn truths and the 
idlest fancies. Versed in the arguments of both the Roman and 
Reformed Churches, he opposed them to one another with the 
vigour of a judge, until the opposite quantities, to use the lan- 
guage of algebra, annihilate each other. With abundant wit he 
had little or no reverence for either human motives or character : 
and the reader who weighs them in his balance rises from his 
examination with the profound conviction that man is perpetually 
the slave of his own prejudices or interests. Socrates is neither 
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wise nor clean in his sight : he poaches in the record of Atheneeus 
for foul imputations on Plato: he crosses with a bar sinister the 
shields of the most illustrious sages and patriots; nor is he ever 
so well pleased as when he can demolish, or at least obscure, an 
established reputation. He is rarely a bitter man, unless indeed 
when La Mothe de Vayer is his game; but he is uniformly an 
indifferent man : seeing always through the spectacles of Pyrrho, 
and delighting in his self-adopted title of vepeAnyepira Zedc—the 
cloud-compelling, or rather the doubt-awakening Jove. 

His dictionary is as much a collection of instructive essays as 
of biographies. Every topic afforded him an excuse for digres- 
sion, and the life of a saint or a hero is often in his pages an 
inextricable labyrinth of moral or metaphysical doubts. But 
Bayle is never dull: if he does not afford the information desired 
—and he frequently gives none on the point at issue—he leads 
the reader into by-paths that seldom fail to instruct, amuse, or 
bewilder him. His pen was ever too ready: and “if,” as Gibbon 
remarks, “‘a severe critic could reduce his many folios to a single 
one, that relic, like the books of the Sibyl, would become still 
more valuable.” . 

Between the single-handed Jabours of Bayle and the appearance 
of the first volumes of the “ Biographie Universelle,” it is unne- 
cessary to pause. From the “ Biographia Britannica,” or Chalmers’ 
and Aikin’s dictionaries, we might indeed cull articles of consi- 
derable or average worth: and France may justly appeal to the 
similar works of the Abbé Ladvocat, of the Abbé de Barral, or of 
MM. Chaudon et Delandine. But no one of these collections 
exhibits the learning or the impartiality essential for such collec- 
tions: and all of them are defective in some material quality, 
either of style, sound information, or judicial temper. Thus, for 
example, the Abbé is possessed with a rabies Jansenistica, and 
sees all characters and events through the spectacles of Arnauld 
and the Port-Royal. Of his volumes it has been aptly said, 
“C'est le martyrologe des Jansénistes, écrit par un convul- 
sionnaire.” In the Abbé Feller, author of a “ Dictionnaire His- 
torique,” which, published originally in 1781, reached a second 
edition in 1797, De Barral had a proper antagonist; for to be a 
Jansenist is, in the eyes of the Jesuit, an offence which neither 
human nor divine law should leave unpunished, a folly “tribus 
Anticyris insanabile.” Between the disciple of Loyola and 
the disciple of Port-Royal, truth fares worse than the grizzled 
gentleman with his old and young wife. Him they only made 
bald by their respective zeal against black or white hairs ; whereas 
truth, between De Barral and Feller, is served as Pentheus was 
served by the Thracian Bacchantes—torn, sundered, and scattered 
uretrievably to the winds. Truth is more gently handled by MM. 
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Aikin and Chalmers: yet we would recommend all who think 
and would continue to think well of the English Church, to eschew 
the former, and those who would retain charity towards dissidents 
from it, to shun the latter. Perhaps, indeed, the dulness of each 
of these works will effectually guard readers from their respective 
influences, whether for good or for evil. ‘Tom Birch,” said Dr. 
Johnson, of that indefatigable collector of anecdotes, “is a lively 
rogue ; he remembers a great deal, and can tell many pleasant 
stories; but a pen to Tom is a torpedo ; the touch of it benumbs 
his hand and his brain; Tom can talk, but he is no writer.” And 
Birch was not singular in the latter defect, since among “ ordinary 
men and Christians” it is not very easy to find more lead than 
went to the composition of Dr. Kippis. We shall be suspected 
of a wish to furnish hints for another Dunciad, if we enumerate 
more names of the leaden age of English biographers ; and as 
justly accused of preferring strife to quietness, if we dwell longer 
upon that of French champions in the list pour ou contre les 
Peres saintes, who, like the Mathematici at Rome, have so often 
been banished and so often recalled. We are generally infidels 
in the matter of programmes, prospectuses, and prefaces. Like the 
player-queen in Hamlet they often “profess too much, and do 
not keep their word.” But the introductions both to the first 
and second editions of the volumes before us attest the judicious 
character of the original plan, and after comparing the promise 
with the performance, we should be hard to please, did we not 
return a verdict in their favour. From the first, not only were the 
foremost men in literary France engaged as contributors, and 
their several tasks carefully apportioned, but also the several 
portions were submitted to consultation and revision by a com- 
mittee, in which the editor acted as judge and the principal conti- 
butors as jurymen. Authors are usually regarded a “ genus 
irritabile,” whether they be “ verse-men or prose-men.” The 
“ Querelles Littéraires ” of French savans afford matter for more 
than one entertaining volume. The Academy itself, the very 
Olympus of French eloquence, has been stirred by disputes, even 
as were the gods living-at-ease of the Homeric heaven. The 
Sorbonne was often a house not only of many mansions, but of 
many factions: bruises, and broken heads, and even worse accl- 
dents, disturbed the studies of the University of Paris: the Jan- 
senists and Molinists of the 17th century pummelled one another 
as if Donnybrook Fair had been held on the banks of the Seine. 
Nor were their feuds allayed without “ pulveris exigui jactu ;” but 
it was the powder of the king’s mousquetaires that compressed them. 
A trux-dei, however, to all appearance, prevailed at the séances 
of the writers for the “ Biographie Universelle.” ‘‘ When they 
do agree on the stage, their unanimity is wonderful ;” but not less 
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wonderful seems to have been the general harmony of those who 
first projected, and continued and conducted this superb biogra- 
phical series. 

“Time,” which “ antiquates antiquities,” unavoidably detects 
many flaws in both the substance and the surface of this and all 
similar works. Since the first volume of this colossal series was 
given to the world, there has been a new earth, if not a new 
heaven. In 1811 many of the contributors remembered old mo- 
narchical France with its theatrical king, its untaxed nobility, its 
“abbots purple as their vines,” its ill-paid army, its starving po- 
pulation. They had seen the France which Hogarth saw at 
Calais-gate—a picture worth studying by all who read Carlyle or 
Thiers. More of them were then in the prime of manhood and 
expectancy ; had been baptized in the fires and moulded amid the 
passions of the Revolution ; had looked down the chasm which 
engulfed “the king, the queen, the courtiers,” all that Richelieu 
had inaugurated, and all that the Great Louis had consummated 
or cancelled. In 1811 France stood on that giddy eminence from 
which three years later she was hurled down. Her empire was 
wider than the empire of Charlemagne. Her eagles had not then 
been turned homeward. Her foot was on Madrid; her shadow 
was upon Vienna; Prussia was her footstool; Holland her 
wash-pot: Paris had gathered into her ample bosom the costliest 
treasures of art and literature: her language was spoken in every 
court of Europe: her soldiers garrisoned nearly every European 
fortress: her savans and writers predominated north and south of 
the Alps. Even contributors to a Biographical Dictionary could 
not be insensible to the genius loci, or occasionally refrain from 
magnifying the glory and the might of the French nation. In 
the same period of fifty years (1811-1861), the boundaries of 
human knowledge have been carried into regions hitherto un- 
trodden. The nineteenth century points to scholars whose re- 
searches have made obsolete much of the learning of its prede- 
cessors: to chemists, surgeons, and mathematicians, who have 
followed into depths unimagined before them the secret processes 
of nature in organic and inorganic matter : to victories over space 
and time transcending the anticipations of either Roger or 
Francis Bacon. The trophies of these Napoleons of peace are 
enduring: neither Russian winters, nor Leipsig carnage, nor 
Waterloo sauve-qui-peut will touch or remove them. But this 
flood of onward movement has necessarily swept away much 
that was earlier inscribed in the columns of the “ Biographio. 
Universelle.” Hardly had the Code Napoléon been completed, 
when the new Digest and Institutes required a supplement of 
Codex and Novelle. .A supplement was as necessary for the 
Biographical Digest. The supplement itself formed a work of 
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magnitude. And this division between the original and the ad- 
ditional volumes was nearly as inconvenient and unseemly as the 
new cloth which repairs old garments. A double alphabet in the 
same collection cannot fail of being cumbersome: it appals the 
indolent and perplexes the diligent: A long perspective of 
errata, however venial, shakes the reader's confidence, nor can 
errors be amended without some confusion, perhaps also some 
heartburnings. A new edition of the entire work could there- 
fore alone heal the wounds of time, or cancel the imperfections, 
quas incuria fudit, and from the manner in which it has been hi- 
therto conducted, the editors are well entitled to inscribe on their 
title-page— 
“ Accipe materiam rursus : formamque priorem 
Desere: mutata in melius procede figura.” 


More than three hundred writers, says the editor of the second 
edition of the “ Biographie,” contributed to the fifty-two original 
volumes, and the supplement: and to this numerous band, 
Europe, as well as France, furnished recruits. Nearly all of them 
were the pride of the Institute, or of the principal scientific 
bodies of the Continent. The original list is now, for the most 
part, a register of deaths. Science bewails her favourite sons in 
Cuvier, the Humboldt brothers, and Delambre: history her Sis- 
mondi: eloquence the De Statl, who wrote with the pen of 
Tacitus, and braved Napoleon and his hundred legions; and 
Chateaubriand and Benjamin Constant, who adorned by their 
writings the Empire and the restored Monarchy of France. Time 
has spared a few illustrious names, and touched gently the sedu- 
lous pen and the active brain of Villemain and Guizot. The 
gaps in the ranks of learning and science have, however, been 
-filled up by men who were to be born, or were lisping infants 
when the first volume of the “ Biographie” appeared, and M. 
Michaud, junior, the editor who has devoted “thirty years” to 
the work of collection and redaction, enumerates among the later 
generation of his contributors men of European as well as home- 
born celebrity. 

Of a work so various in its subjects, it is impossible to produce 
samples that would render justice to its contents, or give satis- 
faction either to those who have consulted it, or to those who are 
unacquainted with it. We shall therefore endeavour, in the space 
yet remaining for us, to determine what should be the qualities of 
a Biographical Dictionary, and how far these qualities are dis- 
played in the volumes before us. 

First, of the ancient portion. In some respects this is easier 
of execution than the modern. The materials for Lives of Alex- 
-ander and Cesar, of Plato and Aristotle, of Homer and Demos- 
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thenes, are at the present moment as complete as they are ever 
likely to be. The convents of Mount Athos, and the depo- 
sitonies of manuscripts in libraries or in the cities of the dead, 
will not apparently yield any spolia opima to the modern 
searcher of their chests and shelves. We have nearly reco- 
vered Cicero's treatise ‘De Republica,” but his tract “De 
Gloria,” extant in Petrarch’s boyhood, has not emerged from the 
pawnbroker’s shop, where it was pledged by his old but unscru- 
pulous tutor. We have given up hopes of a complete Livy or 
Tacitus ; of regaining the lyric poets of Greece—a loss incurred 
by the bigotry of Byzantine priests, who scraped out the passion 
of Sappho and the satire of Archilochus, to make room for homilies 
and hymns which luckily have for the most part perished also. 
We shall never probably be able to judge with our own eyes why, 
when Thucydides has been preserved, Timeus and Philistus 
exist only in a few fragments cited by Atheneus and Suidas. 
We cannot test the accuracy of Polybius when he asserts, that 
when the Greeks wrote of Rome they erred and lied, and when 
the Romans wrote of themselves they lied and boasted. No 
family-papers, no lurking fragments of ancient literature, are 
likely to supply the chasms in the succession of its authors or their 
works. We must therefore be content with, and make the most 
of, such knowledge as we already have. In this department we 
observe considerable improvement in the articles of the “ Bio- 
gtaphie Universeile.” France, during the last fifty years, has 
done much, if not to extend the boundaries of classical learning, 
yet to make it vital and popular. In many pages of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, in many Essais Couronnés, and in some more 
extensive works, her scholars have brought ancient life and man- 
ners before our eyes, with sufficient learning and befitting elo- 
quence. They have generally left to the Germans the task of 
pioneering, but on their lines have constructed comely and attrac- 
tive buildings, which neither Athens nor Rome need blush to own. 
The influence of Michelet, Duruy, De Broglie, Merimée, W. 
Guizot, Salvandi, Villemain, Raoul Rochette, and many others, 
has reverted from history to biography; and the lives of the 
ancient worthies, though necessarily less particular than the cor- 
responding lives in Dr. Smith’s excellent Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography, now afford the general reader all that he re- 
— to be told, and tell the oft-repeated story agreeably as well 
as fully. 

Soldiers, statesmen, and schoolmen of the dark and middle 
ages present much greater difficulties to the biographer than the 
corresponding characters of Greece and Rome. The materials 
for their lives, even if more abundant, are often more dubious 
and conflicting, since the passions of modern sects and parties 
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not infrequently date from or enter into the opinions of the 
divines and schoolmen of these eras. Augustine and Athanasius 
still influence the Christian Church. The controversies of the 
Nominalists and Realists are not extinct after many mutations of 
form; and theologians still cite Chrysostom and Tertullian in 
defence of their peculiar loves and hatreds. The difficulty is in- 
creased when the biographer passes from Europe to Asia, and is 
led to compare the dogmas of the East with those of the West. 
In the West, the individual is generally to be seen apart from the 
events among which he is an actor; whether as leader or follower, 
his personality is clearly defined. But in the East, where men 
act and think in masses, and where speculation and custom have 
always been as potent as individual action, there is a uniformity 
in the leaders of mankind that renders it often impossible to por- 
tray, without weariness to the reader, a succession of similar 
soldiers, sages, priests, and kings. Like the statues of the Egyp- 
tian kings which Herodotus saw at Memphis, one Piromis is the 
counterpart of another Piromis, that other of a third, until atten- 
tion flags and memory fails under its burden. It is not easy to 
remember, for any time, the names of the Attic months or of the 
kings of Pergamus: it is just as difficult to keep in remembrance 
the characters of the several Caliphs of Bagdad or Seville, or of 
the great or wise men who stood beside their thrones. Again, 
we possess many inconsistent accounts of those mighty hunters 
of men, who, at the head of Teutonic or Mongol emigrations, 
made the Roman empire their hunting-field, and swept away the 
last barriers of Cesarian power. To the victims of their wrath, 
Timour and Genghis, Alaric and Genseric, Attila and Omar, ap- 
peared the “scourges of God ;” and on the modern biographer 1s 
imposed the task of discovering that they differed little from 
Alexander and Cesar, except in the want of befitting chroniclers 
for their crimes and conquests. 

Of these classes of lives, that which deals with theologians 
and metaphysicians is the least satisfactory in the Universal or 
in any other Biographical Dictionary. The articles on Abailar(, 
Aquinas, Athanasius, and Augustine, are compiled with care, and 
written with much spirit and knowledge of the subject ; and the 
general reader may learn from them all that he needs, or pet 
haps desires to know of this quaternion of illustrious writers. 
Illustrious we term them, in respect of their position in their own 
times, and of their influence upon posterity. Yet it is doubtful 
whether any one of them contributed to make men wiser or better, 
while it is certain that, by their dogmas or disputes, they fed 
many evil passions. Comparing, indeed, the narrow limits, and 
the often recent date of such knowledge as elevates and humanizes 
our species, how much of it was crushed or suspended by the fall 
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of Paganism, how slowly Christian light spread over or pierced 
the gloom of barbarism, we are disposed to rank divines and spe- 
culative thinkers among the retarders and not the promoters of 
civilization. Other ages will probably change their calendar of 
saints, and raise to the pedestals now occupied by Augustine, 
Bernard, the Gregories, and Basil, the venerable forms of Galileo, 
Newton, and Watt. In every other art and science, it is possible 
to trace some progress. The statute-books of nations have been 
purged, even by the hands of lawyers themselves, of cruel and 
absurd laws. The kingdoms of Pain and Disease have been nar- 
rowed by the experiments and inventions of surgeons and phy- 
sicians : we can mark the footsteps of Art from the Cyclopean walls 
at Mycene to the cathedral at Cologne, and those of Science from 
the eclipse foretold by Thales to the discoveries of Newton and 
Laplace. But speculative knowledge has no similar trophies to 
show. Since the earliest metaphysicians began to dispute about 
the properties of matter and spirit, since the first theologian 
laboured to subject reason to faith, their respective inquiries have 
moved in circles and not in direct lines. For the admirable man- 
ner in which these barren topics are handled by the contributors 
tothe “‘ Biographie Universelle,” we need only refer to the articles 
on Abailard and Athanasius; and these we select for two rea- 
sons, because the portraits are skilfully drawn, and because the 
originals themselves are more interesting than most of their 
brethren. Both the schoolman and the saint were the men of 
the people: abstruse and even absurd as their doctrines may 
appear at the present moment, when experiment has taken the 
place of speculation and observation of assertion, they uttered in 
words what then was in the heart of many. To Athanasius, 
next to Augustine, the Latin Church owed much of the strength 
which it displayed in its subsequent contests with the profane 
world. By him it was saved from becoming, like its rival and for 
the Greek church, a mere receptacle for notions, a caldron, as it 
were, for hot and unprofitable theories. To Abailard the scien- 
tific mind of the West was indebted for some of that severe dis- 
cipline in the art of thinking which culminated, centuries later, 
in those powers of experiment and generalization that now dis- 
tinguish our Darwins, Lyells, and Owens, as well as the science 
of Arago and the philosophy of Auguste Comte. 

While consulting the pages of the “ Biographie Universelle” for 
the lives of the schoolmen, we have been struck with the muta- 
tions of form through which knowledge and intellect pass. The 
great men of one age are apparently dissimilar, yet, closely scru- 
tinised, are as remarkably alike: the great men, we say, for in 
these only, as the representatives of their time, is the resemblance 
discernible. Who that compares them can doubt that Augustine 
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and Luther; that Origen, who thought that all souls would be 
saved, and Melancthon who thought that all sects might be re- 
conciled, were cast in the same mould, and differed only in the 
accident of being born in different eras? Again, Dante, who had 
mastered the science of his day, would, in the seventeenth 
century, have been a Newton, in the eighteenth a Laplace: in 
the fourteenth century the discoverer of the law of gravitation 
and the author of the Calculations of the Infinite (in which 
book lie the pregnant seeds of the future) would have com- 
posed a Divine Comedy. Saint Bernard, whose eye brooded on 
the external beauty of the world which he abjured, possessed 
that “inward eye,” “the bliss of solitude,” for which Wordsworth 
was so remarkable: and had Aquinas fortunately lived when 
material science stood in place of dialectics and metaphysics, 
he would have been a watcher of the heavens, or the discoverer of 
new powers in the realm of matter. Many are the privileges of 
modern times: but no one of their privileges is comparable for 
its worth to this—namely, that science, abandoning the barren 
region of psychology, has turned itself to the region of matter, in 
which every step is in advance, and every advance a contribution 
to the welfare of mankind. In proportion as the power of man 
over matter has increased, and inversely in proportion as his at- 
tention has been diverted from the cloudy tracts of theology to 
the fertile grounds of physical science, pain has been alleviated, 
morals improved, the brotherhood of nations cemented, ignorance 
deprived of its prey, and reasonable service to the Creator ex- 
changed for that blind and torpid homage which, originating with 
Judaism, was for so many centuries inculcated by Christianity. 
Reactionary priests may consistently deplore the decay of piety 
so profitable to themselves: but enlightened philosophy is be- 
ginning to arouse from its long slumbers, and to assert that belief 
is merely the condition of imperfect knowledge, and that the pro- 
per life of man is not faith but science. 

That the lives and works of French writers should be better and 
more fully discussed and appreciated in a work devised, conducted, 
-and continued by Frenchmen, it is only reasonable to expect. But, 
besides the direct or indirect leanings of writers to their own lan- 
-guage and people, there are causes for this superiority which it may 
be advisable to notice. Geographically viewed, the French lan- 
guage does not pervade so wide an area as the English, perhaps 
not so wide a space as some of the Sclavonian tongues. Practi- 
cally, however, and with reference to the more civilized portions 
of the world, French is the common dialect of politics, fashion, 
and even literature. It is spoken equally at Madrid and St. 
Petersburg and were an Austrian and a Russian traveller to 
‘meet each other at the gates of Pekin, the probability is, if they 
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could confer at all, they would communicate in the lingua com- 
mune of the French capital. This predominance, however, of 
the French language was more strongly marked in the 18th 
than in the 19th century. A hundred years ago Europe 
may be said to have possessed only one literature that in any 
sense could be termed popular. The writers of Spain were on the 
decline ; their great classics, in history and the drama, their once 
famous mystical divines, were scarcely known, even by name, beyond 
the Iberian peninsula. ‘he Spaniards themselves who aspired 
to literature laid aside Lope for Racine, and Calderon for Corneille. 
Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Voltaire were prophets south as well 
as north of the Pyrenees. Very similar was the case of Italy. 
It was through a French medium that her greatest tragic poet 
first became acquainted with Dante and Petrarcha: it was in 
French he laid down the basis of his own dramas. The “ Cortes 
de Voltaire” were better known than the “ Decameron” of Boc- 
caccio, and history was composed on the model of Pierre le Grand 
and Charles Douze, and not on that of Guicciardini or Macchia- 
velli. The language and the poetry of Germany were still in the 
cradle: and Bodmer, Opitz, and Gottsched were regarded by the 
adventurous minds which perused their writings with something 
of the same surprise that we should now experience in listening 
to a Caffre poet or historian. It was with wonder, not unmixed 
with indignation, that the wits of Paris learned from the mouth 
of Voltaire, that England owned a literature at which it might be 
worth while for even Boileau to glance: and that Englishmen 
spoke in a dialect in many respects superior to the confused Babel 
of China or Nigritia. France, then, as regarded literature and 
diplomacy and refinement, stood towards modern Europe as Greece 
towards the eastern, and Rome towards the western hemisphere of 
the Empire. Every one who travelled, every one of mark and 
likelihood in his own land, was an “ Ennius bi-linguis ;” he spoke 
his mother-tongue among his children and servants, but he spoke 
French in the society of his peers. The authority of the Bourbon 
kings in arms suffered many mutations ; but the language of those 
“Most Christian” majesties prevailed without a rival among the 
European “ principalities, powers, and kingdoms.” Again, though 
in inward form French literature might be less compact, it was in 
outward form elaborate : it aspired not to the grandeur of a Gothic 
cathedral, but it emulated the grace and order of a Grecian temple. 
It was well adapted therefore to cosmopolite taste and percep- 
tion: nor did it impose on its students and imitators the task, 
which German and English writers alike enforce, of sounding the 
depths or the shallows of extraneous life and manners. Of such 
an empire France had reason to be proud at the time ; nor, although 
this despotism has passed away, and she has been compelled to 
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admit of brothers near her throne, has the sense of this her peace- 
ful victory materially diminished. In no spirit of narrowness, 
however, are the articles on foreign writers composed in the 
“Biographie Universelle.” We see no reason why Spain, or 
Italy, or Germany, should complain of hard or scanty measure. 
We have met with errors more grievous and with misconceptions 
less excusable, in such collections of the kind “ printed at 
London.” 

With some of the English lives, we are not equally content. 
We do not expect in general from French biographers a hearty 
admission of our literary merits, or even a very exact appreciation 
of the English character. In these respects, indeed, our hands 
are not always clean. The French drama, for example, though 
so constantly pillaged by our dramatic poets, seldom receives fair 
treatment from English critics. Because Racine is not of Shak- 
speare’s school, we too commonly decry his art: because Corneille 
occasionally writes in King Cambyses’ vein, we too often accuse 
him of bombast. We have not yet desisted from depreciating 
the style of Hume and the arrangement of Gibbon, because they 
studied in the school of Pascal and Voltaire: we contrast, with 
an eye of favour to ourselves, the eloquence of Hooker, Taylor, 
and Barrow, with the eloquence of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and 
Massillon. A few critics, indeed, redeem us from the charge of 
indiscriminate partiality; and the French themselves have not 
characterized their great writers in a fairer spirit than Mr. Hal- 
lam has done in his “ History of Literature.” Again, we can find 
some excuse for the shortcomings of French biographers as re- 
gards ourselves. We have supplied them in no measure compa 
rable to their own bounty in that respect, with such memoirs as 
are the Universal biographers’ most useful and indeed essential 
ally. The genius of our politics is the opposite to the political 
genius of France: even Guizot, in his admirable history of the 
English Revolution, Commonwealth, and Restoration, has occa 
sionally tripped in this field. It is truly a field of pitfalls, 
craving “‘ wary walking,” even in those born within the four seas 
and to the manner born and bred. It is venial, therefore, in 4 
foreigner to stumble in it and lose his way. But, with every 
allowance for these accidents of the soil, we must enter our pro- 
test against the supercilious way in which Milton is treated, and 
against the shallow records of Abbot, Barrow, Cromwell, and 
Clarendon, and go no further in the alphabet, even in this “en- 
larged and revised edition” of the “‘ Biographie Universelle.” 

We have glanced at the defects and expatiated on the merits 
of this comprehensive and generally admirable collection of the 
lives of ancient and modern worthies. And this unequal met 
sure of praise and blame is equitable, since that which is good im 
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it preponderates over its errors and shortcomings, especially in 
this new revised edition. The remainder of our nearly exhausted 
space must be given to the general aspect of the work and of its 
theme, Biography. 

The best portions of the ancient historians, says Walter Landor, 
are the speeches ascribed to the most conspicuous leaders in peace 
and war: the most interesting sections, we may add, are those 
which deal with the lives and personal characters of those who 
have been the blessings or the banes of mankind. The records 
of Carthage are dull and uninstructive: the life of Hannibal is 
second in interest only to the poems which celebrate Achilles and 
Aneas. What gives light and animation to the dreary progress 
and mutations of the Thirty Years’ War? ‘The causes at issue 
are often trivial, and considering the waste of blood and treasure 
in the conflict, always inexcusable: in threading that weary maze 
of insincere professions and futile performances, we side with 
Babouc, in Voltaire’s incomparable tale of “ Le Monde comme il 
va —“ Sont cela des hommes ou des bétes feroces? Ah! je vois 
bien, que Persépolis sera détruite.” And yet, again, when we 
study the biographies of Wallenstein and the great Gustavus, of 
the sagacious Richelieu, and the incorruptible Oxenstiern, and 
reflect upon the pertinacity with which principles were asserted, 
upon the sacrifices for principle so cheerfully undergone, we revert 
to the same Babouc’s opinion—“ Persépolis ne sera point détruite, 
comme le voulaient ces vilains génies.” A universal biography 
is, in fact, a universal history under its most attractive form: and 
the lessons which it affords are the more instructive, inasmuch as 
- individual man is always more interesting than the general 
aw. 

A Biographical Dictionary is consulted either under pressure 
of need, or as a useful supplement to more general narratives. 
But these are neither the sole nor the only uses of such collec- 
tions of Lives. Let us imagine, for the sake of illustrating these 
higher and better uses, the three following cases, in each of which 
we suppose that the student begins, like the judicious friend of 
“Maitre Bellier’—‘“ Mon ami, commengons par le commence- 
ment” :— 

1, History.—The history which teaches by example is bounded 
by much narrower limits than the history of the human race. At 
once the student is compelled, or at least, supposing him of sane 
mind, obliged, to discard from his main path of inquiry, whole 
regions and races of men. Nor, until the vast Teutonic hive of 
nations comes into direct collision with the Roman empire, is it 
Important for us to know what were the forest laws or the mili- 
tary laws, the political or the private life of barbarians. It is the 
very hem of Asia, the verge of that great continent confronting 
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or touching upon Greece, that alone affects the destinies of 
Europe. Africa, so interesting to the ethnologist, and, since 
Livingstone’s discoveries, so likely to become important to com- 
merce, is absolutely without points of osculation with Europe 
beyond its northern coast, or the narrow strip of the Nile Valley. 
Egypt and Carthage alone have a history: the continent itself is 
as remote from the historic circle as if it were a portion of the 
moon. Again, there are hundreds of names which come not 
within the historic pale, being connected neither with the capital 
nor with the subsidiary progress of mankind. What name in the 
universal history of Herodotus first arrests, as having a really 
cosmopolite import, the thoughtful reader's attention? The early 
squabbles of Argos and Sparta, of A.gina and Athens, of Pheenician 
and Greek pirates, are, and are felt to be, of no moment, and 
attract us merely by their picturesque aspect or their occasional 
features of policy and valour. It is on the name of Cyrus that 
the attention anchors itself. With him began the first act—for 
which the tale of Troy sounded the notes of preparation—of that 
ample and august drama, or series of dramas, in which Asia and 
Europe strove for the mastery, and of which the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, the invasion of Persia by Alexander, the in- 
roads of the Crescent, the retaliation of the Cross, are all and 
each connected scenes, tending to one main peripateia—the 
predominance of the Western over the Eastern hemisphere. At 
the one extremity of this capacious arch stands the name of Cyrus, 
at the other that of Richard Cceur de Lion, the last authentic 
hero of these border wars. And within that arch how manifold 
are the degrees of human action and passion! First, a tribe of 
mountaineers from the hills of Iran descends upon the cities and 
colonies of the Greeks, and sweeps those cradles of commerce, 
art, and civilization into the net of one or two vast satrapies. 
Then comes the reaction. Alarmed for themselves, and behold- 
ing the springtide of Eastern desolation approaching their walls, 
the European Greeks expel the invader, precipitate themselves 
on Asia, confine the great king to the eastern flank of Mount 
Taurus, and finally seat themselves on his throne in Persepolis, 
and give laws to his subjects from the council chamber of Babylon. 
Cyrus and Alexander are accordingly actors in the same drama, 
and their lives are connected by innumerable links in the records 
of biography. 

But the end was not yet, neither was it at hand. Grecised 
Asia, now impregnated with the leaven of European life, contr 
buted to Europe a host of names that, by reason of the virtues 
or vices connected with them, stand, “thick as autumnal leaves 
in Vallombrosa,” in the pages of Biographical Dictionaries. Ther 
is the numerous family of the Antiochi, the yet longer-livel 
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family of the Ptolemies, with their several offsets in Cyprus and 
the islands; and there is that much more interesting class of 
lives—those, namely, of the scholars and philosophers of Per- 
gamus, Berytus, and Alexandria, destined to affect the whole tenour 
of declining Paganism, as well as of rising Christianity. Again, 
too, the East at times rolled back the tide of war on the West. 
The fire kindled in the. Arabian peninsula, like a flame kindled in 
the vast plains of Paraguay, spread over a third of Asia, de 
faced the civilization of Oriental Greece and of India, and 
propelled the Mongol shepherds from the banks of the Amour 
to the banks of the Danube. From the shores of the Baltic 
there was a similar loosening, concussion, and concatenation 
of races. Every landmark of Grecian or Roman empire was 
swept away. The biographical field was immeasurably ex- 
tended: and whereas down to a certain epoch civilization, 
so far as regards Europe, rested on three bases, a Hebrew, an 
Hellenic, and a Roman, the education of the world was from 
that epoch committed to races whom the Jews stigmatized as the 
posterity of Gog and Magog, and whom Athens and Rome alike 
superciliously termed barbarians. 

2. Literature and Science.—All the greater and some of the 
lesser prophets of the Hebrew nation had closed their scrolls of 
invectives against Nineveh and Babylon, Memphis and Da- 
mascus, before literature streaked with its first uncertain rays the 
horizon of Greece. The morning, however, broke rapidly forth, 
and the vast and full-orbed disc of Homer early demands the 
attention of the biographer. We shall not pause on the vexed 
question of the individuality or the plurality of names implied in 
Homer, but direct the reader's notice to two points—the long 
series of Greek writers, and the generally able manner in which 
their lives are treated by the French biographers. We may justly 
wonder at the caprice of losses and preservation of Greek manu- 
scripts; at the unnecessary care taken of so many worthless 
thetoricians, of Aristides and Libanius at the head of them; at | 
the deplorable and indeed irritating negligence which dropt into 
the river of Lethe historians who might have enabled us to check 
the statements of Thucydides, and poets who would have brought 
palpably to our senses the passions and the social life of the Hel- 
lenic race. But what is even more admirable is the intense intel- 
lectual activity of that race in every department of science and 
literature. When a reader consults the pages of the “ Biographie 
Universelle” for the records of Aristotle or Aristophanes, of Plato 
or Euripides, of Democritus or Hippocrates, he peruses the lives 
of only a few survivors of a band whose name was “ legion.” 
In literature, Greece attempted and succeeded in nearly every de- 
partment which collective Europe has since cultivated: in science, 
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until the eighteenth century, she had surpassed, or nearly antici- 
pated, al] that Europe achieved during sixteen centuries. Hi 
pocrates had proclaimed the effects of climate, of water, of venti- 
lation, of diet, on life, health, and disease, two thousand five 
hundred years before European physicians turned their thoughts 
to these natural agents and prophylactics: and Aristotle, and per- 
haps Democritus also, had performed operations which a hundred 
years since no European surgeon would have imagined possible. 
Let the reader who is desirous of knowing the amount of Greek 
literature, from its Ionian cradle to its Byzantine tomb, select 
from the “ Biographie” the lives of the Hellenic writers; and let 
him who is curious in the history of science consult its pages, 
from Aristotle to the period when Justinian closed the schools of 
Athens, and each will have acquired, when his list is completed, 
a pretty full and accurate acquaintance with the progress of the 
human mind down to the time of Bacon or Newton. 

3. Religion.—We have reserved this head to the last, in our 
rapid survey of the contents of this Biographical Encyclopedia, 
partly because of the importance of the subject, but princi- 
pally because in no other similar collection of lives have we 
found the theme handled with such uniform fairness or fulness. 
We have already alluded to the imperfect manner in which Reli- 
gion and its sister, Philosophy, are discussed by our own country- 
men. With the exception of the lives in Dr. Smith’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary (and these subjects form but a slender portion 
of his work), the history of opinion is viewed under the most 
stupid or the most sectarian points of view. Churchmen write 
the lives of heretics and dissenters with pens dipped in gall: dis- 
senters employ ink of the same manufacture in their accounts of 
Churchmen ; and both write in a common spirit of aversion 
to such free and unshackled thinkers as Hobbes, Spinosa, or 
Descartes. It seems, indeed, the province of French writers to 
be the exponents to the rest of the world of philosophical and 
even theological tenets. The old fierce spirit of the Sorbonne 
has never been allowed to infect with undeserved censure or ap- 
plause the pages of the “ Biographie.” Either M. Michaud, the 
editor, has been most fortunate in the temper or the selection of 
his contributors, or he has exerted a most wholesome despotism 
in revising and purging from combative elements their several 
contributions. 

In surveying the departments of Religion and Philosophy re- 
spectively, as exhibited in the volumes before us, we have been 
repeatedly struck with the relations of faith and reason to the 
progress of mankind. Books have been written on Ages of Reason 
and on Ages of Faith, but in no one of them have we met with 
a sincere or successful attempt to state the question or to strike 
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the balance correctly between these antagonistic forces. Each is 
a condition of human progress, as essential to it as the polar 
forces of passion and action. Without a lively faith in goodness 
and wisdom, a faith which “ looks with forward and reverted eyes,” 
with reverence for the past, with hope for the future, individuals 
and nations would, by their own spontaneous act and volition, 
subside into the indolence and apathy that are the worst conse- 
quences of despotic government. Without such a fiery particle 
of life, the world would be, or rather long since have become, one 
wide Byzantine empire, crushed by empty forms, and careful only 
to eat and drink and sleep. Without an active Reason, on the 
other hand, there could be neither heroism nor hero-worship ; and 
the civilization of the world would be that of the sporadic races, 
which at each extremity of the Old and New Continent prove 
what thin partitions divide animal from human being. To neither 
Faith nor Reason, therefore, can be justly ascribed the evils which 
men have incurred from the misuse of either—the misuse, we say, 
because each in its turn is held responsible for those evils. 

The real culprit—the “ fons et origo malorum”—is not the faith 
which quickens, but the credulity which deadens, the faculties of 
the human mind. It was a quickening faith that lighted Colum- 
bus to his discovery ; it was a benumbing belief in baseless tradi- 
tions that so long delayed his enterprise and nearly broke that 
mighty heart. Had the philosophy of Christendom proceeded 
from the same sources as its religion, we should now be pressed 
and bowed down by dogmas as enslaving in their effect, as irra- 
tional in their premises, as those which held in bondage the col- 
leges of Salamanca or the Chinese empire. It was the active 
reason of the Greeks which engrafted a germ of vitality upon the 
speculations of the Christian schoolmen. It is the indolence and 
the jealousy of Belief, as distinguished from living Faith, that now, 
even in the eleventh hour of the world, renders theologians hostile 
to science, and ready to appeal to the mob of the unreflecting on 
each occasion of a new birth in science. Let, again, a reader of 
the “ Biographie Universelle” construct parallel tables of the great 
names in Theology and Science, and we are much mistaken if the 
result do not prove to be, that in ages when the former has pre- 
dominated, human progress was arrested ; while in every period in 
which the latter has prevailed, mankind has advanced in wisdom, 
power, happiness, and self-respect. 

The volumes of the “ Biographie Universelle” might justly lead 
us further into such and similar speculations. But we must now 
conclude our remarks on this collection of the lives of men that, 
opening with the orthodox question, “ Who was the first man?” 
leads us upward to the threshold of contemporary eminence, and 


conducts us through every known phase of human thought and 
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action, from the first syllable of recorded time. The eulogy which 
Gibbon penned of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
may justly be applied to a work which far transcends it in com- 
pass and value:— | 

“T cannot forget,” he says, “the joy with which I exchanged a 
bank-note of twenty pounds for the twenty volumes of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions: nor would it have been easy, by any 
other expenditure of the same sum, to have procured so large and 
lasting a fund of rational amusement. At a time when I most assi- 
duously frequented this School of Ancient Literature, I thus expressed 
my opinion of a learned and various collection, which since the year 
1759 has been doubled in magnitude, though not in merit. ‘Une de 
ces sociétés qui ont mieux immortalisé Louis XIV, qu’une ambition 
souvent pernicieuse aux hommes, commengoit déja ces recherches qui 
réunissent la justesse de l’esprit, l’aménité et l’érudition : ou l’on voit 
tant de découvertes et quelquefois, ce qui ne céde qu’a peine aux dé- 
couvertes, une ignorance modeste et savante.’”’ 
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Art. II].—A Visir to THE Mormons. 


A Journey to the Great Salt Lake City. By Jutes Remy, and 
JuLius BRENCHLEY, M.A.; with a Sketch of the History, 
Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction 
on the Religious Movement in the United States. By Jues 
Remy. 2 vols. royal 8vo., with ten Steel Engravings and 
a Map. London, 1861. 


HESE sumptuous volumes, though containing the narrative 

of the travels, adventures, and investigations of two gentle- 
men—the one English, the other French—are due entirely to the 
pen of the latter. Written in French, they have been admirably 
translated, in the presence of the two travellers, by whom the Eng- 
lish version has been scrupulously revised. The work opens with 
a very able and beautifully written dissertation on the religious 
movement in the United States. The largeness of view, philoso- 
phical breadth and acumen, the accurate knowledge and thorough 
appreciation of the subject discussed, the profound religious feel- 
ing, and the genuine reverence of the religious instinct of man 
which distinguish this essay, emphatically bespeak for it the at- 
tention of every student of the highly interesting subject to 
which it refers. We are by no means sure that it occupies its 
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most appropriate place as an Introduction to a narrative of a 
journey to Utah, and should rejoice to see it rendered more 
generally accessible by publication in a separate form. 

Succeeding this introduction is the account of the journey 
from California to Utah, of the origin, history, and nature of 
Mormonism, and of the journey back across Utah to the Pacific. 
Added to the first volume is a valuable chronological summary 
of the history of the Mormons; and, in the second are several 
interesting and instructive notes, a Mormon bibliography, and 
a copious index. M. Remy appears to have a good knowledge 
of botany, and to take a supreme interest in that science: the 
consequence is, he burdens his narrative with descriptions of every 
plant he encounters. We doubt not this habit will be held highly 
satisfactory by botanical readers, but in the uninitiated it is apt 
to induce a feeling of weariness, and for the sake of these—the 
large majority—we wish he had included his botanical details in 
the Appendix. 

Our two travellers met each other, we believe, in the Sandwich 
Islands, and, proceeding thence to California, commenced their 
journey to Utah. We have no account of the previous travels of 
M. Remy, but in one of the notes in the Appendix we are pre- 
sented with a sketch of Mr. Brenchley’s proceedings from the 
time he left England till his arrival on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. Possessing a powerful physical frame, indomitable 
courage, a marvellous capacity of endurance, acute observation, 
and inexhaustible resources in the presence of difficulties, to- 
gether with ample funds, he appears to be peculiarly fitted to 
undertake the perilous journey which he accomplished across the 
American continent. He left Europe in July, 1849; having 
reached America, he traversed the United States from north to 
south, then, returning to the north, entered Canada, and passed 
the autumn and winter in the forests of that country, where he lived 
sometimes in the open air, sometimes in a tent, depending for his 
subsistence entirely on the produce of his gun. Thus hardening 
himself by all sorts of voluntary privations, he prepared himself 
for the great journey he had resolved to undertake. 

In the spring of 1850 he went to St. Louis, and thence, 
ascending the Missouri, to St. Joseph. Here he procured 
horses, mules, waggons, servants, and all the needful travelling 
gear and provisions, and in June set out for the great Ame- 
rican plains, intending to reach the coast of Oregon by way of 
the Rocky Mountains. He advanced along the left bank of the 
Missouri, and passed several companies of Mormon emigrants on 
their way to the Salt Lake; on one occasion he found as many. 
as 5000 of them encamped, some in waggons, some in tents. 
After reaching Council Bluffs and crossing the Missouri, he seat 
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back all his servants but one, left his waggons on the road, and re- 
serving only two saddle-horses and some baggage-mules, afterwards 
proceeded at greater speed. Traversing the vast plain which is 
crossed by the Platte or Nebraska river, the islands in which, 
owing to the mirage, often had the appearance of being covered 
with wood (although wood, in reality, was not to be had), he at 
length reached Fort Laramie on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains, where he was hospitably entertained by the officers of 
the fort. The pass by which he crossed the mountain chain is 
nearly 8000 feet high. The cold became severe: the pack-ropes 
being frozen quite stiff, occasioned much difficulty each morning 
in fastening the baggage on the mules. In this lofty region he 
lost two horses: one from cold and fatigue; the other was at- 
tacked and devoured by wolves, which he says are very large, in 
great numbers, and exceedingly bold. Descending the pass through 
the Rocky Mountains along an incline as gradual and insen- 
sible as that of the ascent, and fording Green River, in which he 
caught some excellent trout, he reached the banks of the Snake 
river on the 6th of September, and passed the day at Fort Hall, 
belonging to'the Hudson’s Bay Company, where he bought two 
horses to replace those he had lost. This fort is only about two 
degrees of latitude due north of Great Salt Lake city. How 
easily our traveller might then have reached it, and what subse- 
quent perils and hardships he might consequently have escaped! 
But Fate determined otherwise. 

He turned to the north-west, following the course of the Snake 
river, in which he caught delicious trout, and pursued his way, 
often over marshes in which his animals sank to their bellies. 
The banks of the river were for a considerable distance bordered 
by a desert, apparently quite devoid of vegetation, where the dust 
and sand raised by the wind were so thick that they filled the 
eyes, nose, and mouth of man and beast, and interfered seriously 
with breathing. 


“The direction of the road now rendered it necessary to cross the 
river. Mr. Brenchley, though heavily dressed, with a pair of boots 
half-way up the thigh, and with his heavy rifle in hand, plunged into 
it ; and, thanks to his great strength, he reached the opposite bank safe 
and sound. His servant, though he had taken the precaution to 
undress, and tie all his things on his mule, was not so fortunate ; after 
desperately struggling against the current, his strength gave way and 
he was drowned.” 


Having spent a day searching in vain for the body of his 
servant, Mr. Brenchley, greatly cast down, continued his route, 
bearing a little away from the river. The only fuel now acces- 
sible consisted of stunted rose-bushes. On September 22nd he 
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reached the Boisee river and Fort Boisee, a miserable structure 
belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and occupied by a 
solitary “ pale-face’—a Scotchman. Leaving this fort after one 
night's rest in it, he encountered numerous bands of harmless 
Indians, and shortly afterwards reached the river Malheur, where 
he had to abandon a horse which could no longer drag itself 
along. To spare his remaining animals as much fatigue as pos- 
sible, he began to travel during the night. This plan brought 
new troubles; the mules often wandered from the road, or got 
“mired,” and sometimes lost, and were not to be found till the 
morning. 

In about lat. 44° and long. 121° from the meridian of Paris, our 
traveller entered a pine forest, which of course supplied an abun- 
dance of fuel, but there was a total absence of fodder ; provisions, 
too, were running short. He silenced the cravings of his own 
stomach by recourse to tobacco, smoked in his last pipe which, 
already “ broken into five pieces and tied together with twine, 
was anxiously watched over with affectionate care.” After 
two days’ travelling, the forest became thinner, and herbage 
appeared. He shortly afterwards lost two mules, but was too 
anxious to hasten on, to stop and look for them. He had now 
only two left, and they as well as the horses were much exhausted. 
Having reached the Umatillah river, crossed it three times in the 
course of his route, passed through dense fogs on its banks, and 
traversed another desert void of wood and water, he at length 
teached the Columbia river. Of all his horses he had now only 
one left capable of carrying him. He advanced, amid clouds of 
blinding dust, in the direction of the river, near which in this 
region there is not a particle of vegetation; and his stock of pro- 
visions being reduced to a few pounds of dried salmon and pork, 
he became apprehensive of scurvy. Here he lost one of his only 
two remaining mules. 

His troubles in respect to food were, however, nearly at an end: 
after crossing two more rivers, tributaries of the Columbia, one 
of them three hundred and fifty yards wide, and traversing a 
wilderness, where he was obliged to collect the stems of the wild 
tose for his night’s fuel, he arrived at the Dalles. “There he 
took a week’s rest, enjoying himself in the society of the officers 
of this American post, who treated him to roast beef, wine, and 
clean linen,—no trifling luxuries to a man who has been several 
months in the desert. He had not lost more than two pounds in 
weight since he left St. Joseph, and he was in excellent condition.” 

Thus refreshed, he descended the Columbia in a canoe with 
two Chinook Indians as far as the “ Cascades” (a series of rapids) ; 
then, walking to their lower end, hired a boat with two men, and 
after running great risk of being swamped at a place called Little 
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Cape Horn, reached Fort Vancouver. Here he had “to undergo 
a singular trial: compelled to sleep in a bed, it appeared to him 
to be an absolute torment; after sleeping so many nights in the 
open air, a bedroom seemed to him a prison or a stuffy box; he 
could not endure the sheets after the blankets, and very soon took 
to his blankets on the floor.” From Fort Vancouver he crossed 
the river (about a mile wide), and visited Oregon City, which, 
although containing at that time but about 500 inhabitants, pos- 
sessed a Roman Catholic cathedral, an archbishop, and several 
convenient hotels. Having extended his visit a little further 
south as far as Salem, where he was invited to share a bed with 
three persons, he returned to Fort Vancouver, embarked in a 
schooner, the ‘Mary Dare,’ of 140 tons, and after a voyage of fifty 
days, instead of fourteen, the usual time, he landed safe and sound 
in the Sandwich Islands. His entire journey from the time he left 
St. Joseph occupied five months. How our traveller spent his 
time, and whither he wandered during the next five years, and 
whether he made the acquaintance of M. Remy during the first 
or the last part of that time, we are not informed. We only 
know that they both learnt to speak the Hawaiian language 
fluently, and therefore infer that their residence in the Sandwich 
Islands must have been a long one. 


M. Remy’'s account of the journey to Utah begins with his 
departure in company with Mr. Brenchley from San Francisco 
for Sacramento, July 18th, 1855, At Sacramento they made their 
preparations for their arduous enterprise, and on the 30th of July 
they set out. They assumed the costume of miners, in order to 
avoid attracting the attention of robbers. Resolved at first to 
take no servants, they were induced by a captain of a French 
merchant-vessel which had foundered in the Pacific, to allow him 
to accompany them as cook and servant-of-all-work. Their arms 
consisted of two double-barrelled guns, a double-barrelled rifle, 
and five six-shot revolvers. 

After passing Placerville (or Hangtown), our travellers jour- 
neyed through vast forests, for the most part of pine, fir, and 
oak. Having crossed the Sierra Nevada at an absolute elevation 
of about 9500 feet, and descended into a level plain forming the 
bottom of the valley on the eastern side, the travellers encamped, 
when the practical Mr. Brenchley busied himself in mending the 
harness and rearranging the baggage, while M. Remy, botanizing 
by the side of a stream, was astonished to see an enormous bear 
drinking on the opposite bank. 

When leaving the Mormon colony settled in Carson Valley, our 
travellers had the gratification of hearing some Americans betting 
that the Indians would not permit them to see civilized life again. 
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They now entered a plain covered with dry, arid mounds, a true 
vestibule of the desert. Along the track lay broken waggons, 
abandoned by the emigrants, and numerous skeletons and hides 
of oxen which, exhausted by the desert, had died almost in sight 
of plenty. ‘Traces of bears were also often visible. 


“ When darkness had overspread the earth, we heard in every direc- 
tion cries most wonderfully resembling the human voice. It was the 
ery of the cayote, a species of wolf abounding in these countries, and 
attracted by our presence as to a prey. These voracious brutes, to- 
gether with bears, eagles, snakes, and the formidable flies which drank 
the blood of our horses and mules, gave to these localities and to our 
situation a charm from its very wildness, if I may so express myself, 
= the prospect of actual or possible danger only tended to 
enhance.” 


Proceeding in the direction of the Carson river the travellers 
encountered three armed Indians, who were most troublesomely 
importunate for percussion-caps and a blanket. Seeing no hope 
of success, they at length moved off. A greater vexation followed : 
the whole of the animals disappeared. Mr. Brenchley and George, 
the servant, searched for them at night m vain. They started early 
next morning in search again, and found them, ten miles off, in 
better pasturage. Meanwhile M. Remy, on rising, discovered 
that a snake had slept under his head. He killed it, and finding 
it toothless recovered somewhat from his fright. The route, still 
continued along the river, was covered with a whitish efflorescence, 
and was overrun with lizards, large and small, of an earthy 
colour, with flat bodies and thorny tails. After a time, having 
first recovered a horse which had “ bolted,” and which managed 
to get to the top of a tolerably steep mountain, the travellers 
left the river and struck towards the north. Snakes became such 
constant companions during the night, that their presence was at 
length regarded almost as a matter of course. Frequently in the 
morning they were shaken out of the blankets. 

Ragtown, consisting of three huts on the borders of the desert, 
and containing one Pole and two Americans, was reached Aug. 14th. 
One of the inhabitants being a blacksmith, the animals which re- 
quired it were re-shod. On the 16th, the travellers reached and 
forded the Humboldtriver; and after crossing most desolateand arid 
tracts, covered by a whitish efflorescence as with a crust of hoar- 
frost, and bordered with mountains which, from their form and colour, 
were evidently volcanic, they met a party of Americans encamped 
with a drove of seven or eight hundred head of cattle. The captain 
and owner of this convoy, Mr. Gibson, had been killed on the 
road by some Indians, who came up, pretending to wish to shake 
hands with him. The water of the Humboldt.at this part of its 
course, a little below the lake of the same name, is slimy, fetid, 
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and as white as soapsuds, from the soda with which the floating 
Potamogeton are incrusted. Thousands of dead fish, destroyed 
by the prevalence of alkaline salts, float on the surface of the 
stream, and render it still more fetid. The travellers were thus 
without drinkable water ; but were at last compelled by thirst to 
take what they could get. They made the water somewhat less 
nauseous by the admixture of ground roasted beans which had 
been sold to them at Sacramento for ground coffee. 

Now occurred the severest trial perhaps which, in the whole 
course of their journey, our travellers had to encounter. For a 
short time only Mr. Brenchley confided the animals to the care 
of George, the servant, who was deputed to guard them while they 
grazed. At dusk Mr. Brenchley went to him, and, as usual, found 
him fast asleep; but the animals had vanished—in what direction 
it was impossible to divine, and two hours’ search in the dark 
proved fruitless. At three o’clock in the morning Mr. Brenchley, 
taking George with him, again started in search. Meanwhile M. 
Remy was left alone with the baggage, and had to endure three 
days terrible suspense. At length Mr. Brenchley and George 
arrived, overcome with thirst and fatigue. 


“It was now seventy hours since Mr. Brenchley had left me,” says 
M. Rémy, “to go in search of our beasts. The first day he had 
walked until ten in the morning, when George, who had been long sup- 
ported by his arm during the journey, at length, exhausted with 
fatigue, heat, and thirst, sank upon the ground unable to proceed, a 
mere insensible log. The two travellers experienced excessive noise in 
their ears while exposed to the influence of the sun in a desert which 
is considered impassable on foot by day. They only reached Ragtown 
the morning of the following day, having neither eaten nor drunk 
since the evening of the two days previous, and having gone nearly 
fifty-four miles on foot. They had suffered so severely from the sun, 
that they could not walk steadily or rise easily after lying down. Mr. 
Brenchley, whose feet were swollen by the burning heat of the sand, 
was obliged to slit his boots open to get relief. Our animals had 
arrived at Ragtown on the 17th, before daybreak, having thus crossed 
the desert in less than a night, with such courage had the bait of good 
cheer inspired them. The honest inhabitants of Ragtown had already 
appropriated them, and now surrendered them with a very bad grace, 
at the same time exacting a sum of fifteen dollars, to indemnify them 
for their keep, for which amount Murdoch became surety.” * * * 
In returning, “about ten o’clock at night, when it was very dark, 
the animals became restive; Mr. Brenchley’s mule fell with him, and 
in the scuffle he received a kick on the nose from a horse, which frac- 
tured the bone. George, who was fast asleep on his beast, could not 
keep the animals together, and away they went, leaving the wounded 
man on the ground. Although smothered with blood, Mr. Brenchley 
at once perceived that no time was to be lost. With immense deter- 
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mination, he went in pursuit of the fugitives, overtook them, with 
difficulty got them together again, and succeeded in bringing them 
back, not without breaking out at the provoking apathy of George.” 


Our travellers left their encampment of ill omen Aug. 20th, 
following the eastern bank of the Humboldt lake, and leaving it 
to their left. ‘‘ High arid mountains flanked the valley on either 
side, and thousands of white birds larger than swans swam majes- 
tically on the calm and oily water of the lake.” The attention of 
the travellers to the beautiful scene was diverted by one of their 
mules, Péké, which seemed less vigorous than usual, and which 
soon after died. The loss of Péké necessitated the abandonment 
of a portion of baggage equal in weight to that she carried ; the 
least indispensable was left, including the whole of the travellers’ 
collection of skins, with the case containing them, all their spe- 
cimens of rocks, all their arsenical soap, and all their alcohol ex- 
cept one bottle. While thus engaged they were visited by Indians. 
These children of the desert “ dwell on the crests of the hills, in 
order to obtain a better view of whatever is going on around 
them. They resemble eagles on the watch for their prey ; and it 
is a very difficult matter to escape their piercing eyes.” 

Continuing their route—now veering away from the river 
Humboldt, and now towards it, accordingly as its course co- 
incided or not with their track, following the guidance of the 
fnghtful series of skeletons which indicated their path, and suffer- 
ing extremely from the want of pure water—our travellers reached, 
on Aug. 24th, a willow wood and verdant meadow, where they en- 
camped. M. Remy caught with rod and line, about a hundred 
fish in a very short time; and, though they tasted of the mud, 
they were a delicious change from the salt meat which for a Jong 
time had been the staple food of himself and his friend. 

On the 25th, a convoy of emigrants made their appearance, and 
reported that they had found and buried the body of a certain 
Captain Jones, who had been murdered by the Shoshonés Indians; 
they urged our travellers to return, if they valued their lives. 
This advice was speedily justified, for having advanced but a 
short distance on the way, conscious of being watched and dodged 
by the Indians, they suddenly received a discharge from the 
bushes, to which they replied by sending four shots in return. 
They heard a yell, and a score of horsemen galloped off. The iron 
head of an arrow, fortunately not poisoned, penetrated about an 
inch into the back of Mr. Brenchley’s neck, but did not wound 
any important artery; and M. Remy received five buck-shots, one 
of which penetrated to. some depth. 

The imminent peril in which they found themselves induced 
them, after encamping for a short time, to start forward and to 
travel throughout the night. They left a large fire burning in 
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order to make the Indians believe them still at their place of en- 
campment. They rode on, anxious about their security, and for 
some time missed their way, but soon again came upon an emi- 
grant track, and at four the following morning encamped in a 
hollow on the top of a mountain, where unfortunately they were 
destitute of both fodder and water. M. Remy became extremely 
feverish, and, “dying from thirst, almost gave way to despair.” 
Mr. Brenchley was obliged to do all the packing, and to lift his 
companion on to his mule. At eight o'clock at night they re- 
sumed their march by the light of the full moon. During eight 
days the fever tormented M. Remy, and throughout the whole of 
that time he had no sleep. At length an irresistible desire to 
sleep overcame him. He says,—‘‘On my mule and on foot I 
slept, and actually slept as I walked ; I slept while smoking, and 
without letting my pipe out; and however firmly I resisted, I 
always dropped off to sleep again.” 

Having encamped after this journey of sleep, M. Remy killed 
a rattlesnake, which he carefully beheaded and cooked for 
dinner, and found it as sweet as an eel. Starting from this en- 
campment, our travellers lost their way, and were obliged, on 
September Ist, to determine their position by astronomical observa- 
tion. According to their calculations, they were in latitude 40° 25 
north, and in longitude 118° 30’ west of the meridian of Paris. 
Concluding they were in a direct line for the Salt Lake, and that 
the sources of the Humboldt were to the north of them, they re- 
solved to lose no more time in seeking for the emigrant trail, but 
to make directly for the south point of the lake. After expe- 
riencing great and disheartening difficulties in finding a practi- 
cable way, and traversing a considerable tract of desert country, 
they were again alarmed by perceiving Indian footprints, and seeing 
seven horses grazing at liberty near a small wood. But shortly 
afterwards they were relieved by the sight of a wooden cabin with 
two large chimneys, which proved to be the residence of a Mormon, 
Peter Haws, and of his wife and one daughter. He had established 
himself in this seeluded spot fifteen months before, and supported 
himself by farming. It was fortunate for our travellers that they 
missed the regular track, and wandered across the mountains 10 4 
more southerly direction ; for near the sources of the Humboldt, a 
part through which emigrants usually pass, the Indians were 
assembled, and would, as M. Remy says, have stripped him and 
his companion of everything, even if they had spared their lives. 
Mrs. Haws soon prepared a repast to which our travellers did 
ample justice. It consisted of bread, salt beef, butter, cheese, tea 
and cream, potatoes, turnips, and a fruit tart. “Only conceive, 
exclaims M. Remy, “the delight of a hungry soul at meeting 
with such luxuries in the desert!” Our travellers rested and re- 
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freshed themselves eleven days at Haws’ house, where they had an 
opportunity of learning the history and observing the character of 
two devout Mormons, and also of seeing a good deal of the 
Indians, with whom Haws and his wife were in constant and 
familiar intercourse. 

On the 7th of September, our travellers intended to leave Haws’ 
hospitable roof, but were prevented by the sudden illness of their 
servant George. The evening of the same day an old savage in- 
formed them that the Indians, encouraged by the desire of plunder 
and by the small number of emigrants who were crossing the plain 
that year, were ruthlessly attacking all white travellers, and 
blockading the route to the Salt Lake; that they had attempted 
to pillage all emigrant convoys in the neighbourhood of “ Goose 
Creek ;” had just completely stripped a caravan of seventeen 
Mexicans, and had also murdered several Americans. Haws sent 
a messenger to Sokopitz, the chief of the valley, begging him to 
come and see him; the chief, who was about twenty-five years of 
age, soon arrived with his band of hunters. Haws proposed to 
him that he should raise a small force to punish the Indians who 
had been murdering and plundering. He replied, that he had 
nothing to do with the guilty Shoshonés, but could rely on the 
Indians in his district. Being asked whether he would escort our 
travellers to the Salt Lake,,he requested two days to consider, and 
at the end of them he assented. Haws also resolved to accompany 
them, taking with him his waggon, drawn by two horses and a 
mule. On the 15th of September they set out, their escort con- 
sisting of Sokopitz and his brother, Haws, and Carlos Murray 
(Haws’ son-in-law), the latter in the capacity of guide; they had 
six saddle-horses, and eight pack and saddle-mules. The waggon 
was the source of great difficulty in passing through the moun- 
tains, the travellers having frequently to place themselves at the 
wheels, either.as drags, or to force it forwards; at one time they 
had almost made up their minds to abandon it. During one of 
their encampments three Indians paid them a visit, and supplied 
them with three antelope haunches in exchange for eight rifle 
bullets. Once more George let the animals stray; Mr. Brenchley 
and Sokopitz had to track them ten miles before they were re- 
covered. 

On the 21st of September, leaving an oasis where they had 
reposed, our travellers entered the largest desert which they had 
hitherto had to cross; all trace of vegetation vanished, and 
nothing was to be seen but an immense carpet of salt and mud, 
hurtful to the eyes from its whiteness, and the lofty mountains in 
the distance. While crossing this desert the two Indian chiefs 
suddenly drew the travellers’ attention to a part of the horizon 
where appeared a stately river skirted with trees; soon it seemed 
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to expand and overflow on all sides, forming a sea bathing the 
foot of fantastic mountains ; islands rose from the bosom of this 
unknown ocean, which was ploughed by vessels of every shape, 
and on the surface of which enormous whales appeared to gambol; 
in the foreground of this marine landscape rose elegant habitations, 
seemingly set in the midst of woods of bushy trees, and sur- 
rounded by cattle and sheep. These, with other features of 


“This extraordinary mirage surpassed,” says M. Remy, “all those 
we had hitherto seen and all we have met with since, either in Africa, 
America, or Oceania. We were transported with delight. Nothing 
was wanting to captivate the eye, and the details were metamorphosed 
so rapidly that the pencil could not reproduce them. 


‘Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum.’ 


The magnificence of such a spectacle drew from us shouts of admira- 
tion, and we agreed that it was sufficient of itself to repay us for the 
difficulties and miseries of our journey. Every one in our caravan 
perceived the images in the same way, the Indians as well as ourselves, 
and these images were so clearly defined that we were at first sight borne 
away by the charm of the illusion, and were a few minutes before we could 
recognise that it was a mirage. The phenomenon began at one in the 
afternoon; the wind was blowing from the south, we were journeying 
to the east. It was more particularly towards the north that the 
mirage was most distinct and the most animated. The sun was shining 
and the sky cloudless, but the atmosphere did not appear to possess 
that limpidity which had characterized it on some previous occasions. 
At three o’clock the curtain fell on this fairy scene, and we were 
brought back to the reality of a horrible salt desert.” 


At length our travellers reached Grantsville, a village surrounded 
by an adobe (sun-dried brick) wall, with two gates opposite each 
other: it contained about fifty houses, consisting of trunks of 
trees laid one upon another, and plastered together with mud, 
which were occupied by seventy-five families, constituting the 
most advanced Mormon settlement in this direction. There were 
‘a great number of children, apparently in full health: the ex- 
pression of the men is stupid and coarse; that of the women is 
less common and less unpleasant.” The Bishop of Grantsville, 
whose episcopal residence consisted of two rooms only, had three 
wives, and several daughters, rather pretty, and with becoming 
manners; the wives consented for a trifle to prepare a meal for 
the travellers, who, after fifteen miles’ further travelling, arrived at 
the border of the Great Salt Lake. The next day they started 
for the Holy City ; stopping on the way at a very neat farmhouse, 
they obtained for fifty cents an “ aristocratic breakfast,” prepared 
by a very bustling woman with finely-moulded features. This 
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woman's husband worked in the city, and only came to see her on 
the Saturday. 

As soon as they had passed the Jordan, Haws solemnly bared 
his head, and “ with much devotion and simplicity saluted the 
Holy City, on the soil of which he had just set his foot.” It is 
the custom of the saints who arrive from Europe or the Eastern 
States to prostrate themselves with their faces to the earth as soon 
as they perceive the goal of their long journeyings, like the 
Mahometan pilgrims when they descry the edifices of Mecca. The 
two Indians, who had never seen any other house than Haws’, 
gazed upon a spectacle entirely new to them, and, struck with 
astonishment at the sight of an immense group of houses laid out 
in rows which was suddenly revealed to them, they passed by an 
instinctive movement from the front to the rear, as though they 
feared to be first to venture into this unknown labyrinth. George, 
on the contrary, who from the time he entered the desert seemed 
both night and day to drag ona lifeless existence, either overcome 
by sleep and fatigue, or paralysed by fear, was now revived ; 
though he had not broken his fast for nearly twenty-four hours, 
he was no longer the same man he had been during the journey, 
but, overjoyed in finding himself again in a civilized country, 
presented a countenance beaming with delight. On the 25th of 
September, 1855, fifty-eight days after their departure from 
Sacramento, the travellers entered the Mormon capital. 

During their journey they lost the portmanteau containing 
their letters of credit, and arrived at the Salt Lake with an empty 
purse, and their clothes in tatters, and without any means of 
establishing their identity. A famine prevailed at the time, caused 
by the ravages of the locusts; the consequent high prices of all 
kinds of provisions rendered the position of moneyless men 
more than ordinarily precarious. In the case of our travellers 
the difficulty was increased by the necessity of providing keep for 
their animals, which alone cost twenty dollars a day. They lost 
no time, therefore, in procuring an introduction to the governor 
and supreme president of the Church of Latter-day Saints 
throughout the world—Brigham Young. Unfortunately, their 
introducer, Peter Haws, was not regarded by him as in the per- 
fect odour of orthodoxy. This fact, as well as their ragged cos- 
tume of miners, was not calculated to create a favourable impres- 
sion. His Excellency did not appear to pay any attention to 
them, and did not condescend to favour them with a word. On 
being asked to accord them a private interview, he appointed the 
street, alleging, “‘ because at the present moment I have no pri- 
vate office.” The result of the interview served rather to increase 
than to diminish the travellers’ difficulties. They were, in fact, 
looked upon, as they learnt afterwards, as persons of bad character, 
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sent by the Gentiles to assassinate the Mormon leader. Having 
no immediate resources, and no prospect of any until they could 
receive funds from Europe or California, they made up their 
minds to work meanwhile for their subsistence ; Mr. Brenchley as 
a turner, and M. Remy as a compositor. At this juncture they 
were fortunately met in the middle of the street by a Mormon 
missionary, James Lawson, whom they had known in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and to whom Mr. Brenchley had rendered an in- 
portant service. Lawson, learning their embarrassment and the 
manner in which they had been received by the Governor, 
hastened to establish their identity, and to clear up all misappre- 
hensions about their character and intentions to his Excellency’s 
satisfaction. Brigham Young expressed regret for his mistake, 
excused himself for it, and afforded to the travellers such courtesy 
and countenance as at once removed their difficulties. A com- 
mercial house, enlightened respecting them, consented to discount 
their bills on San Francisco to any amount they might require, 
and without charging them any commission. 

Placed now entirely at their ease, both Mr. Brenchley and 
M. Remy devoted themselves to prosecuting their inquiries into the 
history, condition, and prospects of the Mormons. They spenta 
month at Great Salt Lake City, labouring incessantly at this 
object: they allowed themselves but four hours out of every 
twenty-four for sleep; they explored the environs of the city 
during the day; occupied the evenings in conversing with Mor- 
mons and Gentiles whom they invited to their house, and devoted 
a part of each night to reading the grotesque publications of the 
Church and its apostles, and to recalling their impressions and 
embodying them in the shape of notes. Having arranged to be 
in the Galapagos Islands in the month of May following, they 
economized to the utmost the time at their disposal among the 
Mormons, by often separating from each other in order to pursue 
different tracks of inquiry simultaneously. The results of these 
investigations, together with much information afterwards ac- 
quired, have been embodied by M. Remy in the second and third 
books of his very admirable work, which for their fulness of in 
formation, conscientious industry, comprehensiveness of view, 
philosophical impartiality, noble and refined tone, and elegant 
style, are alike conspicuous and commendable. In presenting out 
readers with a brief summary of the history, the doctrines, and 
the practices of the Latter-day Saints, we shall avail ourselves 
almost exclusively of the knowledge now rendered so easily and 
agreeably accessible in M. Remy’s trustworthy pages. After 
making the best use of the month they spent amongst the Mor- 
mons, they began, October 26th, 1855, their return journey to 
the shore of the Pacific Ocean. Passing though the heart of 
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Utah, New Mexico, and Lower California in a south-westerly 
direction, and visiting Cedar City, San Bernardino, and Las 
Vegas on their way they reached Los Angelos, November 29th. 
There they embarked in a steamer, December 8th, and in two 
days afterwards arrived at San Francisco. Although M. Remy 
has extended the narrative of this journey over 215 royal octavo 
pages, it was attended by few remarkable incidents ; we therefore 
regret the less that we have no space in which to give a summary 
of this, the least interesting part of his work, and shall content 
ourselves with noting two or three facts which seem most 
worth mentioning. On the eve of their departure from the Holy 
City our travellers called to take leave of the civil and spiritual 
head of the Mormons—Brigham Young. He received them with 
kindness and dignity, and just as they were leaving “ suddenly 
raised his arms as if he were going to pronounce a blessing, and 
gravely uttered these words: ‘May God bless and cause you to 
walk in the ways of light and truth!’” As soon as it was known 
that the President had blessed the two Gentile travellers, they be- 
came invested in the eyes of the Saints with greatly increased 
importance, and received tokens of the highest degree of consider- 
ation and respect. They were at once regarded as privileged 
people, in some sort inviolable. This fact is strongly significant 
both of the sincerity of Mormon convictions and of the profound 
veneration of the disciples for their leader. Such was the high 
price of provisions while our travellers were at Utah, that when 
they left Great Salt Lake City, their bills for a month’s residence 
there, and for the fodder and stabling for their animals, amounted 
to 2600 dollars! The chief difficulties they experienced on the 
way consisted in crossing the river Sevier, in which they ran 
great risk of losing their waggon ; in ascending a steep hill up 
which they had to carry the same vehicle piecemeal ; and in going 
through a pass of the Sierra Nevada, “down a steep narrow 
sandy path which passed over an almost perpendicular ridge, 
having on either side an immense precipice.” The passage of 
this pass seems to have been truly dangerous : the waggon slid 
down with frightful rapidity, the back of it frequently slewing 
round and bearing the hind wheel off the edge. All hope of sav- 
ing the waggon, which seemed every instant as if about to roll 
over into the abyss, was given up. Mr. Brenchley, however, im- 
perturbably kept his seat as driver, and, managing his cattle with 
coolness, was prepared to jump off the instant the wheels got 
fairly over the edge. At one moment the feet of one of the mules 
were actually off the road, and her body swayed over as if it had 
lost its balance ; fortunately, she nimbly recovered herself, and 
our travellers passed unharmed over this dangerous descent. 
On reaching Los Angelos they experienced a difficulty of another 
[Vol. LXXVI. No. CL.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XX. No. II. cca 
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kind: they were moneyless, knew no one in the town, and re- 
ceived the unpleasant inteiligence that their bills drawn at the 
Salt Lake had not been honoured at San Francisco—a fact 
which, being already known to the local bankers, seemed to render 
application to them useless. Here again they began to make up 
their minds to support themselves by work till a remittance 
should arrive ; but a Frenchman, the keeper of a restaurant, whom 
M. Remy informed of their dilemma, offered to entertain them 
on credit, thus giving them time to wait until the thievish horse- 
jockeys, who hoped to buy at forced-sale prices, should present 
themselves with reasonable offers for the animals they now wished 
to dispose of. The next day they learnt from the merchant who 
held their bills that they had not been protested, and that, as he 
believed, they had not been met simply because advice to pay 
them had not yet been received. Through his introduction, the 
travellers obtained from a bank-agent a loan of 500 dollars, and 
were thus enabled, without loss of time, to pay and dismiss their 
servants, and to proceed in the steamer to San Francisco. 


During the eighteenth century, philosophers of the first rank 
entertained the idea that the numerous religions which dominate 
mankind are mere inventions—the dictates of policy, or the pro- 
ducts of consciousimposture ; but the more we become acquainted 
with the nature and workings of the human heart, as reflected in 
the pages of history, the more this idea becomes discredited, and 
the more we are assured that the power which dissolves and re- 
creates institutions, which moulds and directs the lives of men, 
generation after generation, originates in real convictions, and 
works through an enthusiasm which only the consciousness of 
possessing the truth can impart. The phenomenon of Mormonism 
is, however, a startling contradiction to the justly prevalent belief 
concerning the origin of religious movements. It presents to 
the spectator of humanity the rise, growth, and establishment, in 
the course of a few years, of a new religion, which, most indu- 
bitably, has been founded by a conscious impostor, who succeeded 
in inspiring thousands of devout disciples with the belief in his 
divine mission, in his direct communications with the Deity, and 
in the truth and binding authority of his supernatural revelations. 
Thirty years ago he had only six followers, but already Mor 
monism has assumed such importance as to be fairly classed as 
one of the numerous religions which are exercising a supreme 
influence upon a large number of the human race. It now num- 
bers at least 200,000 believers: England and Scotland alone are 
supposed to contain between thirty and forty thousand; the 
eastern States of America at least thirty thousand ; its adherents 
are spread through all parts of North America, in some parts of 
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the South, in Ireland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, and 
Russia ; other gountries of Europe contribute converts in lesser 
numbers, while even Palestine, India, China, Australia, and nu- 
merous islands of the Pacifie Ocean, are fields where the mission- 
aries of the new faith systematically labour, and where their 
labours have already been rewarded by an aggregate of at least 
ten thousand converts. It is estimated that in the territory of 
Utah alone there were, in 1859, eighty thousand believers. The 
origin and progress of a delusion which, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has become so widely spread, and which is fast peopling the 
desert beyond the Rocky Mountains, deserve the attention of 
every student of his kind. 

The parents of Joseph Smith, the prophet of Mormonism, 
lived in Windsor County, in the State of Vermont. His father, 
though subject to several vicissitudes of fortune, was generally in 
easy circumstances, and during the early part of his life was by 
no means of a religious turn of mind. About 1811, through the 
influence of his wife, he became converted, was favoured with 
visions, and thenceforth led what is usually termed “a religious life.” 
He died, in 1840, a fervent adherent of the doctrines propagated 
by his son. The mother of the Prophet was from her childhood 
exceedingly pious, and addicted to religious reveries: she be- 
lieved herself to have been miraculously cured, in 1803, of a 
mortal complaint ; she saw apparitions, and believed herself to re- 
ceive Divine revelations in her dreams ; but, though given up to 
superstitious mysticism, she was suspended between the claims 
of different religious sects, and did not join any of them ; holding 
only to a strong faith in the Scriptures, and the right of private 
judgment, she interpreted the Bible for herself. 

Subject to the influences of a convert father and of a mother 
fanatical from her girlhood, both visionaries, and believers in 
God's direct intervention on their behalf, the young Prophet, 
Joseph Smith, passed his infancy and early youth. He was born 
on the 28rd of December, 1805, at Sharon, in Windsor County, 
Vermont. He was for some time sent to an elementary school, 
where he learnt to read with ease, to write a tolerable hand, and 
to understand, more or less, the four first rules of arithmetic. 
About 1820, a great “Revival” occurred in Manchester, New 
York, where he then resided. This exercised a great influence 
upon him: without causing him to join any one of the religious 
sects, it roused and gave a strong impetus to his religious feelings, 
and inclined him towards the Methodists; but he was not de- 
cided, being unable to make out where the truth was. He says, 
onl Amid this war of words, in the midst of this tumult of opi- 
ions, I often said to myself, What is to be done? Which of 
these parties is in the right? Are they not all equally in error? 
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If one of them be right, which is it? How am I to ascertain ?” 
This boy of fifteen, as he asserts of himself, reasoned thus :— 
“The different kinds of worship are like the different forms of 
government: each has its good and its evil. Not one is per- 
fect; all are false. This is why my reason admits none. If 
either one or the other comprised absolute truth, it would be self- 
evident, and all others would fall of themselves. And as, at the 
end of eighteen centuries, far from agreeing, we are further apart 
than ever, it is clear that the perfect form does not exist.” Such 
ideas concerning all existing religions appear to have taken, from 
this time forth, a strong hold on young Smith’s mind. While 
imbued with them, he came across the following passage in the 
Epistle of St. James (ch. i. v. 5)—“ If any one of you lack wis- 
dom, let him ask of God.” Struck by its appositeness, he with- 
drew to a little wood, and “ made known to God the desires of 
his heart.” Scarcely had he uttered his prayer, when his tongue, 
he says, became paralyzed, and he fell into a state of profound 
depression. But presently a column of light, more brilliant than 
the sun, descended upon his head, and he was comforted. Two 
celestial beings appeared in the air above him. One of then, 
calling him by name, said, pointing to his companion—*“ This is 
my well-beloved Son: hearken to him.” This alleged vision is 
an excellent sample of the poverty of invention and impudent 
audacity by which all the visions or revelations of the prophet are 
characterized. ‘Three years afterwards (1823), a “ Personage’ 
appeared to him, and announced the existence of a book written 
on gold plates, containing an account of the first inhabitants of 
America, and of their origin: also “ the fulness of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,” as well as the “ Urim and Thummim,” the posses- 
sion of which, he affirmed, constituted a seer in primitive times. 

The idea of founding a new religion, which is distinctly inti- 
mated in these two visions with a fulness which we have not space 
to exhibit, determined the young impostor’s career, and was pur- 
sued by him with unremitting devotion to the end of his life. He 
pretended to have found the plates buried in the earth at the 
spot indicated by the “ Personage” who had appeared to him, in 
the State of New York. Having married, and settled in his new 
abode in the State of Pennsylvania, he began to copy the plates, 
and (1827-8) translated several by means of the Urim and Thum- 
mim. During the alleged process of translation, the Prophet 
employed a secretary, to whom he dictated, but was separated 
from him by a curtain, in order to prevent him from seeing the 
plates. He was not long before he obtained several converts, as 
well as witnesses to the existence of the plates, who, however, 4 
Smith avows, only saw them in a vision. 

In March, 1880, a revelation was made to the Prophet, com- 
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manding that his disciple and secretary, Martin Harris, should, 
under pain of damnation, sell his effects to cover the expenses of 
the publication of the “ Book of Mormon,” or, rather, the “ un- 
sealed part” which, by means of the Urim and Thummim, Joseph 
had already translated from the plates. Finally, a contract was 
entered into for 5000 copies, half the cost being paid by Harris, 
and the other half by the Smith family, the whole of whom became 
converts to the new faith. On the 6th of April, 1830, in obe- 
dience to a heavenly order, the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints was organized, and an apostleship, consisting 
of twelve apostles, was instituted at Fayette, Seneca County, in 
the State of New York. Six of the initiated, including Joseph, 
were present, and many persons who were at the meeting as 
spectators were converted and baptized that very day. About 
the same time the “ Book of Mormon” was given to the world. 


“Towards the year 1809, a Protestant clergyman, named Solomon 
Spaulding, a graduate of Dartmouth College, left Cherry Valley, New 
York, for New Salem, in the State of Ohio. This part of America 
is rich in all kinds of antiquities, which proves that a powerful race 
formerly occupied the country. Spaulding, an inquisitive and imagina- 
tive man, was struck by these vestiges of an obscure past. Readily 
subscribing to the opinion, very general at that epoch, that the 


Indians of North America were the descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel, he conceived the idea of composing a romantic history of 
the ancient races of the New World. ‘To give greater originality to 
his composition, he, as far as possible, imitated the style of the Buble, 
and called his work ‘The Manuscript Found.’ His manuscript was 
never printed, but Spaulding frequently read it to his friends; so that 
every one in the neighbourhood had heard of this production, which, 
moreover, had no religious aim, and which the author acknowledged 
to be the work of his imagination. Spaulding died in 1816. The 
manuscript remained in the hands of his family, but it appears that 
a copy had been made by a person to whom it was lent, and that this 
copy fell into the hands of Joseph Smith. This fact is not proved, 
but neither is it impossible. But what is certain is, that Joseph 
must have known of Spaulding’s romance, for it is proved that the 
young Prophet had worked in a part of the country in which this 
composition had been extensively read. It has even been stated that 
Sidney Rigdon [a distinguished convert to the new faith] copied the 
manuscript and communicated it to Joseph. Although this fact has 
been formally denied by Sidney Rigdon and by Joseph, who declared 
that he did not know Sidney till 1880, after the publication of the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ such an interested denial does not destroy the 
inference which has been drawn, and which does not depend on it. It 
1s certain, first, that Spaulding composed ‘The Manuscript Found ;’ 
secondly, that he read it to many persons; thirdly, that those who 
Were present at the reading of the work in question have perfectly 
identified it with the ‘Book of Mormon,’ most of the names being 
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the same, such ‘as Mormon, Lehi, Nephi, Lamanites, &c. This suf- 
fices to show that Joseph must have been acquainted with the romance, 
even if, indeed, he had not the manuscript under his eyes.” 


Though the prophet was not learned, and was, indeed, as he 
says, deficient in education, he read much, especially the Bible, 
and dissertations concerning it. Spaulding’s imaginary chroni- 
eles, written in Biblical style, of the migrations, settlements in 
America, wars, and vicissitudes of the Israelitish tribes, which he 
located in the Western hemisphere, supplied both the material 
and peculiar diction of the greater part of the “ Book of Mormon,” 
the Prophet-plagiarist having only to suffuse it with the religious 
element. The manner in which he has done this displays at once 
his gross ignorance, the meagreness of his intellectual resources, 
and his ever-recurring application of the thoughts and forms 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. The “Book of Mormon” is, in fact, 
“a jumble of bad imitations of Scripture, anachronisms, contra- 
dictions, and bad grammar.” 

Our readers would not thank us for troubling them with an 
analysis of the alleged history of the Jewish tribes in America 
which Joseph Smith has compounded from Spaulding’s romance 
into the “ Book of Mormon.” We will only venture to indicate 
one or two of the features of Smith’s religious supplement. The 
descendants of Joseph, after their arrival in America, became 
divided into two distinct peoples, called respectively the Lamanites 
and the Nephites. The latter, persecuted for their uprightness 
by the Lamanites, who, from the hardness of their hearts, were 
abandoned of God and became a barbarous people, migrated 
towards the north of South America, and took with them the five 
books of Moses and the Prophets down to Jeremiah, the time of 
whose life coincides with that at which they left Jerusalem. 
These Scriptures were engraved on plates of brass in the Egyptian 
language. The Nephites, whom God blessed for their uprightness 
and piety, prospered, and spread over the north, east, and west of 
the American continent. They became a civilized people, and the 
arts and sciences flourished among them. The law of Moses was 
observed by the Nephites, and many prophets appeared among 
them ; and the records of their history, prophecies, and revelations 
were carefully preserved on tablets of gold and other metals. 
They recovered the annals of the other Jewish tribes, who in con- 
sequence of their wickedness and corruption became extinct, and 
translated them into their own language by means of the Urim 
and Thummim. 

The Nephites became acquainted with the birth and death of 
Christ by certain celestial and terrestrial phenomena. At that 
time many had fallen away from the law of God, and were 
punished by frightful earthquakes, and other geological cata- 
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strophes, which destroyed a great number of the wicked among 
the Nephites as well as among the Lamanites. Those who sur- 
vived received a visit from Christ after his ascension. “ At the 
same time Christ abolished the law of Moses, and substituted His 
Gospel, chose twelve disciples to preach His doctrine, instituted 
the Eucharist, worked all kinds of miracles, expounded the Scrip- 
tures from the commencement to His coming, and predicted every- 
thing which was to happen before the day when He should come 
back in His glory to reign over the earth before the end of the 
world.” In all parts the Lamanites, as well as the Nephites, were 
converted to the Lord ; but towards the end of the fourth century 
4.D. they fell away; God punished them, and a terrible war broke 
out between the two nations. The Nephites were driven north- 
wards, and encamped round the hill of Cumorah (in the State of 
New York), and here the Lamanites bore down upon them, and 
utterly destroyed the whole people—men, women, and children 
—with the exception of a very small number of persons who 


escaped— 

— amongst whom were Mormon and his son Moroni, who were both 
upright men before God The Indians who are now living in 
America are the descendants of the Lamanites, for of the Nephites 
not a soul remained after the death of Moroni Mormon had 
written upon some plates a short account of the annals of his ancestors. 
It is this account which is contained in the book of Mormon, under 
the special name of the Book of Mormon.* Mormon subsequently 
concealed, in the hill of Cumorah, all the original annals he had in his 
possession, except the short account he had himself engraved, which 
he delivered to his son Moroni to continue. Moroni added the history 
of what passed up to the year 420 of the Christian era, at which 
epoch, by the order of God, he buried the annals in the hill of Cumo- 
rah, where they remained hidden (from 420 to the 22nd September, 
1827) until an angel came down to reveal them to Joseph Smith, who, 
by the gift of God and the aid of the Urim and Thummim, translated 
them into English.” 


The Sunday which fell on the 11th of April, 1830, must ever 
be celebrated in the annals of Mormonism, for on this day occurred 
the first performance of divine service in honour of the new reli- 
gion. The same day six converts were baptized, and on the next 
seven more. In the same month the Prophet is said to have 
cast out a devil, and several individuals who witnessed the 
miracle were converted and added to the Church. In the follow- 
ing June the first conference was held at Fayette, Seneca County, 
New York, when communion was administered, confirmation took 





* The Mormon Bible consists of several books, alleged to be by the different 
Writers whose names they bear. 
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place, and several of the Saints were ordained to different, degrees 
of the sacerdotal order. All the phenomena of the most extreme 
excitement incident to an ordinary Christian revival occurred, 
and many persons were immediately afterwards baptized. Various 
miracles like to those manifested at revivals are said to have been 
witnessed ; whether they took place or not, they were piously 
believed in, and regarded as a sufficient and certain sign of the 
truth of Mormonism. The rapid growth of the sect, and the 
alleged miracles which accompanied it, caused the people in the 
vicinity to become uneasy, and they brought the Prophet before a 
magistrate as a disturber of the public peace and as a swindler, 
charges which, preferred by bitter enemies, were victoriously re- 
futed. Notwithstanding this and other persecutions, the Church 
continued to increase; all the brothers of the Prophet were or- 
dained priests, and Samuel was sent to Livonia to preach, and it 
was he who had the glory of converting and baptizing Brigham 
Young. As early as the month of August in the same year heresy 
sprang up, some of the disciples arrogating to themselves the 
power of receiving communications direct from God.° Joseph, 
however, quickly obtained a revelation by which Jehovah reproved 
these presumptuous men, and accorded to the Prophet alone the 
power of communicating with Heaven. About this time a bril- 
liant conquest was achieved in the conversion of Parley P. Pratt, 
a Campbellist minister of rare eloquence and acquirements, who 
came to hear the Mormon orators, and to refute them. He was 
convinced by the Prophet's preaching, and applied for baptism 
and admission into the priesthood. In the following September 
he baptized his brother, Orson Pratt, who was then only nineteen, 
but who soon became one of the mainstays and chief ornaments 
of the Church. Conforming to a Divine command to go and 
preach the new religion to the Gentiles and the Lamanites 
(Indians), Parley Pratt and a colleague started for Missouri, and 
on their way converted—at Kirtland, Ohio—Sidney Rigdon, a 
very eloquent minister, well versed in the Holy Scriptures. His 
conversion led to that of the greater part of his followers, whom 
his eloquence had attached to him in his former Church. Thus 
Mormonism obtained a footing in Ohio. But when, in 1831, the 
Prophet visited the Church at Kirtland, he found “the spirit of 
the devil had got possession of some souls, and propagated many 
errors.” He lost no time in encountering and casting out the 
evil spirit. Shortly afterwards he received a very sensible revela- 
tion—namely, one which commanded the faithful to build a house 
for him, and another which made known to the Saints that the 
land of Missouri was destined to be their inheritance. The style 
of these revelations, as of the great number he received during 
the few first years after the organization of the Church, is 4 
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clumsy imitation of the Bible. Having despatched missionaries 
a second time to Missouri, the Prophet, accompanied by several 
of his disciples, set out for that State himself, “ according to the 
orders of the Lord.” The country pleased the Prophet, and he 
declared in the name of God that this was the Promised Land re- 
served for the Saints. In August, 1831, were laid the foundations 
of the New Zion, and the ground was consecrated by religious 
ceremonies as being henceforth the rallying-point of all the Saints. 
Conversions continued to be frequent, and the prospects of the 
Prophet proportionately brilliant; but in March, 1832, he was 
suddenly roused in the night by his wife crying, “ Murder!” and 
the next moment he was forcibly dragged from his house by a 
number of infuriated people, who did not let him go till they had 
dipped him in a barrel of tar and covered him with feathers. The 
day following was Sunday, when he bravely preached to a nume- 
rous congregation, among which he recognised several of his per- 
secutors. Some of them are said to have been baptized after the 
sermon. Sidney Rigdon, who was also tarred and feathered, was 
in consequence out of his mind for several days. In January, 
1883, the gift of tongues was first manifested ; a miracle so tho- 
roughly to the taste of those on whom it was conferred, that they 
passed part of the night conversing in languages which were un- 
known to them in the morning. 

In the same year the inhabitants of Missouri rose against the 
Mormons, and sought to drive them out of the country ; they 
were instigated by the ministers of the American Missionary So- 
ciety. The Mormon printing-house was plundered, and the 
printing presses were destroyed. Subsequently, at an influential 
meeting, it was decided unanimously that the Mormons must quit 
the territory of Missouri, and that no one of that creed should be 
allowed to reside there. A second meeting, partly of armed men, 
was convened with a like object, and a deputation from it was 
sent to the principal Mormon leaders, informing them of the reso- 
lutions taken. The Prophet caused the grievances of the Saints 
to be laid before the Governor of Missouri, who condemned the 
illegal acts committed, and directed the Mormons to bring the 
matter before the courts of law. But popular excitement, as is 
often the case in America, overwhelmed the voice of justice and 
the civil power; many of the houses of the Mormons were sacked 
and destroyed, and even women and children, brutally ill-treated, 
Were compelled to fly in all directions to avoid the merciless mob. 
Some wandered in the prairies for several days, others escaped to 
the banks of the Missouri. During those days of terror, the 
Mormons were tracked and fired on as though they had been 
wild beasts; they were scourged with whips, and suffered indig- 
nities of every kind. 
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“The day following these barbarous scenes the unfortunate exiles 
were busy ferrying themselves across the Missouri. The most exces- 
sive confusion of course accompanied this precipitate flight, every one 
being desirous of saving a portion of what was dearest to him. In 
the midst of the disorder husbands sought their wives, children their 
parents. Night closed in; the weather was fearful; and this mass of 
fugitives, encamped in the open air under a drenching rain, presented 
a heartrending sight, as we have been informed by those who wit- 
nessed it. . . . Some poor old men and women only, whom age or 
infirmity had prevented flying with their brethen, were at first per- 
mitted to stay; but on the 24th of December a new outbreak of ani- 
mosity occurred, their houses were sacked, and they were pitilessly 
driven out of the counties.” 


The asserted intention of the Government to afford protection 
to the Mormons, and by the use of physical force to enable them 
to return, evoked a storm of indignation from the ministers of 
the different denominations. The people again became excited, 
their rage grew still more furious, and the position of the un- 
happy objects of their persecution was rendered all the worse. 
In presence of the exasperation of the public, the good intentions 
of the Government were wholly powerless. After various efforts 
to obtain redress, Smith received a revelation that the persecution 
was a Chastisement for the disobedience of the brethren, but that 
the wrath of the Lord would pass away. He did not, however, 
rely upon Divine intervention: in the same spirit which impelled 
Cromwell to exhort his soldiers to be fervent in prayer, but to 
keep their powder dry, he raised a body of men, 150 m number, 
and proceeding from Kirtland, Ohio, marched to Missouri, where, 
on his arrival, his little army had increased to 200 men. He was 
met by his opponents, who disputed his passage of the river 
Missouri. Some of them were killed, but the contest appears to 
have been indecisive. The cholera broke out in his little army, 
which, after losing thirteen of his men, he was obliged to disband. 
He therefore returned to Kirtland. 

In March, 1836, the Mormon temple of Kirtland, which had 
cost 40,000 dollars, was consecrated. Upwards of 400 persons 
were present, the festival of consecration lasted several days, and 
again all the usual revival phenomena occurred. Shortly after 
these events, the persecutions already related as having taken 
place in Jackson County, Missouri, were repeated in Clay County 
of the same State. On this occasion the governor at once ad- 
mitted that he must needs yield to the force of opinion, right or 
wrong, and conform to the proverb, Vox populi, vox Dei. In 
1837 the Prophet was involved in financial difficulties, owing to 
the insolvency of a bank, which he had some years before esta- 
blished at Kirtland. His notes being everywhere protested, he 
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and Brigham Young found it prudent to fly. He was pursued 
by his enemies, who pressed close upon him for more than 200 
miles, but he escaped and reached a Mormon settlement at Far- 
West, in Missouri. ‘The presence of the Prophet at this place 
gave a great impulse to the disciples settled there, inspired them 
with renewed zeal, and added to their numbers. The inhabitants 
of this part of Missouri, like those of Jackson and Clay County, 
became indignant at the growing prosperity of the Saints, and 
re-enacted all the dreadful scenes previously described. The 
Governor, however, on this occasion thought it the simplest plan 
to treat them as enemies himself, and wrote to General Clark, 
who was subject to his orders, in these terms :—‘‘ The Mormons 
must be treated as enemies, and exterminated or driven from the 
State, if the public weal requires it.” Smith and the most im- 
portant of his disciples were arrested, and made prisoners in the 
camp of General Lucas. Condemned to death the following day, 
they would have been at once executed but for the opposition of 
General Doniphan, who would not assume the responsibility of 
such an act. They were detained in prison during six months, 
and were subjected to the most infamous treatment, their keepers 
boasting of having shed the blood of their brethren, plundered 
their goods, burned their houses, and violated their wives and 
daughters. Meanwhile, the city of Far-West was sacked. Owing 
to the drunkenness of their jailors, Joseph and his fellow-prisoners 
contrived to escape, and succeeded in reaching Illinois. During 
this episode in Mormor history, upwards of 400 of the faithful 
were destroyed by their savage assassins, who numbered at least 
240, and who even went to the extent of stripping the dead. All 
the property of their victims was destroyed or confiscated, and 
the land which they left in Missouri, and which had cost them 
200,000 dollars, was never restored to them. All religious con- 
siderations apart, it would not be possible “to over-estimate,” 
says M. Remy, “the constancy and courage exhibited by the 
Mormons during this period of iniquitous persecution. . . . 
As to the Prophet, his firmness of mind did not desert him for a 
single instant: he rose to the height of the great part which as a 
religious regenerator he was enacting, and did so in a way as 
sometimes to tempt us to believe in his sincerity, and to do him 
honour as to a martyr of his faith.” 

The Mormons were exceedingly well received on their arrival 
in Illinois by the inhabitants of Quincy, a small town situated 
on the banks of the Mississippi. They were offered land a few 
miles to the north on that river, on a site which had been fixed 
upon for a town, to be called Commerce. Smith accepted the 
offer, and fixed the seat of the new Church at this place, to which 
he gave the name of Nauvoo. Notwithstanding all the persecu- 
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tions which the Saints had suffered, the efforts of the missionaries 
whom the Prophet had sent out were rewarded by success, and 
from all parts even of the Old World new-made converts flocked 
to the second Zion. Smith obtained a charter for his new city, 
which conferred upon it numerous privileges; he also obtained a 
charter for the establishment of a university, and the power to 
form a special militia, under the title of the Legion of Nauvov, 
He received a revelation commanding the people to erect a mag- 
nificent temple, also to build an hotel for the accommodation of 
strangers, and to serve, moreover, as a dwelling-house for Joseph 
and his posterity in perpetuity. His administration of the affairs 
of this new city was especially admirable: project succeeded pro- 
ject, and every project was at once carried into execution. Amongst 
the numerous decrees or regulations which he issued was one 
proclaiming liberty of worship and the toleration of all religions, 
even Mahometanism, in the city of Nauvoo. In April, 1841, he 
reviewed his legion, consisting of 1400 men, in the presence of 
large concourse of people, and laid the foundation-stone of the 
new temple of Zion with great ceremony. On this occasion 
numerous converts were baptized, and several Saints were sent 
forth to preach the new gospel. 

In June the same year he was arrested at the instigation of 
the authorities of Missouri, and again in June, 1848; but in 
both cases regained his liberty. The Church continued rapidly 
to increase at this period (1843): although Mormonism had not 
been preached in Great Britain, the Prophet already counted 
upwards of 10,000 followers. The growth of the sect, the general 
prosperity of its worldly affairs, and the power now wielded by 
the Prophet, tempted him to assume an attitude of self-importance 
which no doubt ultimately contributed to his personal downfall. 
He cherished the idea that his growing influence would ere long 
enable him to exact from the inhabitants of Missouri a compen- 
sation for the losses which he and his disciples had sustained at 
their hands. It was at this time also, no doubt stimulated by 
his power and success, that he not only ventured in secret to take 
to himself several wives, but also to allege the reception of the 
revelation commanding the practice of polygamy, and containing 
these words: “If aman espouse ten virgins who are given him 
by the law (the Mormon revealed law), he cannot commit adul- 
tery, for they belong to him; therefore is he justified. Let my 
daughter Emma (the Prophet's wife) receive all those who have 
been bestowed upon my servant Joseph, and who are virtuous in 
my sight.” About this time there was an approaching election 
for the Presidency in the United States; Smith, intent on en- 
forcing his claims on Missouri, wrote to each of the Presidential 
candidates, with the view of offering his support to the one who 
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should promise to aid him in the recovery either of his property 
or an indemnity for it in Missouri. This attempt to bargain with 
the prospective chief magistrate having proved fuiile, he appealed 
to his native state, Vermont, and induced his chief disciples to 
petition the several State governments to which they belonged to 
support his Missouri claims. All this agitation being of no avail, 
he actually offered himself as a candidate for the Presidency, and 
in February, 1844, issued a long address to the people of the 
United States, entitled ‘ Views on the Powers and Policy of 
the United States Government.” This remarkable document M. 
Remy has deemed worthy of printing in extenso. ‘The whole of 
these proceedings, as well as the continually increasing number 
of his followers, again roused the hostility of his enemies, and 
even provoked the indignation of the inhabitants of Illinois, 
especially those of the town of Carthage. Urged on by apostates 
on the one hand, and by Missouri on the other, the people of 
Illinois began in 1844 to hold meetings, and to devise means for 
the purpose of expelling the Saints from their territory. The 
rising storm induced Smith to entertain the idea of migrating 
with his followers to California. Unfortunately for him, he did 
not act upon it. Ambition maddened him to persist in main- 
taining his position at Nauvoo; he was the more tempted to do 
this as the number of his disciples was at this time very rapidly 
increasing, a single vessel having just brought over 800 brethren 
from England, who announced that propagandism was making 
rapid progress in the mother country. Proud of the power he 
had created, of his character of Prophet, and of the celebrity he 
had acquired, he believed himself to be in a position to treat on 
a footing of equality his competitors for the Presidency; and on 
the 4th of November wrote to Henry Clay a letter full of inso- 
lence and irony, but at the same time very remarkable and fre- 
quently eloquent. 

Such was the importance that his candidacy conferred upon 
him in the eyes of his enthusiastic followers, that in May of the 
following year they gave him an ovation, carrying him in triumph 
through the streets of Nauvoo. In the same month his enemies, 
still further provoked by this demonstration, caused him to be 
summoned to answer a charge of adultery and perjury at Car- 
thage. The case, however, was allowed to stand over till the 
next term. He and his sect were next attacked with terrible 
virulence by a paper called the Expositor, established for the 
purpose. Its originator was an ex-Catholic priest, who was en- 
raged by the refusal of the hand of the Prophet's niece. In his 
capacity of mayor, Smith gave his enemies a great advantage: he 
assembled the municipal council, which at once declared the 
paper a public nuisance, which ought to be suppressed; and 
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forthwith he signed an order, which was executed by the police, 
to destroy the printing presses of the obnoxious journal. The 
excitement caused by this proceeding induced the people of Car- 
thage to prepare to march against him and his people with five 
pieces of artillery. In this dilemma he, on his own responsibility, 
proclaimed martial law, and, haranguing his troops, exhorted them 
to fight with him to the death in defence of their religion and 
their liberties. On the arrival of the Governor of Illinois, whom 
Smith had expected would countenance his proceedings and sup- 
port him by his authority, but who decided that he had exceeded 
his powers, and advised him to give himself up to justice, Smith, 
fearing assassination, resolved to seek safety in flight, and crossed 
the Mississippi, intending to retire towards the Rocky Mountains. 
Unfortunately his wife Emma, and several intimate friends, dis- 
patched a messenger after him, entreating him to return. Too 
easily led by them, he placed himself in the hands of justice at 
Carthage, along with seventeen of his followers, charged with 
violating the laws. On the 27th of June, 1844, the Governor 
dismissed the greater portion of the militia, and went to Nauvoo 
with a small escort, leaving the Prophet and his brother Hiram 
in prison at Carthage, under the guard of a few militiamen. The 
same day upwards of a hundred armed men attacked the jail, and 
fired into the compartment where the prisoners were confined, soon 
destroying Hiram Smith, and leaving the Prophet all but dead. 
“ One of the mob dragged Joseph’s body along, and propped it up 
against the wall of awell. Life was almost extinct, when Colonel 
Williams ordered four men to advance within eight paces and 
fire. Every heart in Nauvoo seemed resigned to the catastrophe, 
which appeared to be a Divine confirmation of the Prophet's 
mission. The leaders, themselves moderate in their views and 
rendered prudent by events, experienced no difficulty in keeping 
the people calm and composed, content to wait for justice from 
men, and, that failing, for vengeance from the great Elohim.” 
We abridge M. Remy’s summing up of the character of this very 
remarkable impostor. “There is not a vice with which his enemies 
do not load his name; there is not a virtue with which his friends 
do not adorn his memory. But whatever may have been his 
failings, he was gentle, humane, and conciliatory ; he readily par- 
doned wrongs against himself, either in his public or private 
capacity. He had a peculiar fondness for children ; he constantly 
associated with them, mingled in their sports, and consoled them 
in their little troubles. Amid his family he overflowed with kind- 
ness and love, both as a father and a husband. In his daily rela- 
tions with his followers the man constantly effaced the prophet, 
without thereby compromising his ascendancy. He was tried 
thirty-nine times by all kinds of courts, on various charges—the 
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eater part hostile to him; but he was never once convicted. 
This fact is an eloquent answer to the calumnies against him, 
and does as much honour to the administration of justice in the 
United States as to him. As to his capacities as administrator 
and organizer, there is no room for doubt; it stands out promi- 
nently throughout his whole life: and this it is, perhaps, combined 
with his power of influencing mankind, which is the most distin- 
guished feature in the career of the founder of Mormonism. True, 
Smith was an impostor; but when the mask was raised he was 
still a man at heart, and it is not often we can say as much of all 
those who have misled mankind.” 

In August following the Prophet's death, Brigham Young and 
all the apostles returned to Nauvoo. An epistle was issued 
exhorting all the Saints of the earth to remain quiet, to abstain 
from intermeddling in political matters, and to concentrate their 
attention upon the social and religious affairs of their own body. 
External animosity had somewhat cooled down, but within occurred 
aconsiderable conflict between the candidates for the prophetic 
succession. Sidney Rigdon was the only important competitor 
who might endanger Brigham Young's election. But for certain 
misdeeds he was at this time, on the motion of his rival, excom- 
municated from the Church, and Brigham, who was a carpenter 
by trade and originally of the Methodist persuasion, became its 
president. His administration of the affairs of Nauvoo was sin- 
gularly successful, and at the end of the year the city contained 
14,000 inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom were Mormons. The 
public buildings were carried forward with vigour, and the temple 
gave promise of soon being completed. But in proportion to the 
internal prosperity and growth of the Mormon community, the 
indignant feelings of the Gentile inhabitants of Illinois, as well as 
those of Missouri, gradually acquired fresh force. In January, 
1845, the Legislature of Illinois, considering itself justified by the 
events of the preceding year, deprived Nauvoo of its charter. 
Nevertheless the assassins of the Prophet were brought to 
trial ; but such was the terror which they had contrived to inspire, 
and such the feelings of the people, that no legal proof. of 
their guilt was forthcoming, and they were acquitted. Active 
animosity against the Mormons grew more and more intense, and 
in September, 1845, twenty-nine houses in the settlement of 
Morley were burnt, their owners being compelled to sleep in the 
open air. The Hapositor newspaper rose again from its ruins, 
and all kinds of violent attacks appeared in its columns. The 
enemies of the Mormons, among whom were senators, civil and 
military officers, and clergymen, increased their savage persecu- 
tions, and attempted to blacken the reputation of the inhabitants 
of Nauvoo, by paying wretches to steal things and to fix the 
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thefts on the Mormons. In September 1843, finding themselves 
masters of the position,. they resolved on expelling, by force if 
necessary, every Mormon from the territory of Illinois. Brigham 
Young suspended their hostility for a time by announcing his 
intentions to abandon the State the following spring ; and it was 
finally decided that the Saints should go and settle in some valley 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Mormons intended to send 
pioneers in March, 1846, but their enemies compelled them to 
anticipate that date, and on the third of February the first ex- 
plorers started, and were followed a week afterwards by 1600 
exiles—men, women, and children—who crossed the Mississippi 
on the ice. 


“One can easily conceive that the march of their advanced guard was 
beset with great difficulties. The rigour of the elements, at the worst 
season of the year, the absence of roads, the want of shelter during the 
bitter, freezing nights, privations of all kinds, fatigue, the difficulty of 
carriage, the uncertainty about the morrow, all conspired to spread 
discouragement among these unfortunates The Saints who had 
as yet been unable to leave Nauvoo continued to labour assiduously at 
the completion of the temple, so as to accomplish one of the most 
solemn prophecies of their well-beloved martyr. The sacred edifice 
was ultimately entirely finished at the end of April, 1846, after having 
cost the Saints more than a million dollars.” 


It was considered the most beautiful church in North America. 
It was consecrated with great pomp in the following month, one 
of the apostles, recently returned from a mission to Palestine, 
officiating at this important ceremony. The day after the conse- 
eration the Mormons withdrew from the building all the sacred 
articles which adorned it, and partly by fire and partly by a violent 
hurricane, it has since been utterly destroyed. 

From want of means, and the inability to sell their effects, a 
few hundred families remained within the deserted walls of Nauvoo. 
Their continued presence there, added to the ceremony of con- 
secrating the temple, raised fresh murmurs, and re-lighted the 
animosity of their enemies, who, among other shameful acts, 
dragged a poor, helpless, old man from his house at night-time, 
and after stripping him, whipped him till blood came, his only 
offence being that he was a believer in Joseph Smith. The rem- 
nant in the city were attacked by an army of 1000 men having 
six pieces of artillery. The victims of this extraordinary perse- 
cution had only 800 men, and five small cannon made from the 
iron of an old small steamboat, wherewith to defend themselves 
against their enemies. After four days’ fighting, operations were 
suspended on the condition that the besieged should leave the 
State of Illinois at the end of five days. Their enemies entered 
and plundered the city, while they crossed the Mississippi to follow 
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“the track of Israel towards the West.” In March and April 
many of the exiles died of fatigue, want, and fever. Nothing 
could be more heartrending than the burials performed by the 
survivors in the midst of the vast deserts which they traversed. 
At the end of June, 1846, the first column of emigrants arrived on 
the banks of the Missouri, a little above the point of its junction 
with the Platte: here they waited the detachments in their rear. 

While at this place the Federal Government, which had never 
extended to the Mormons the least protection, actually asked them 
to furnish a contingent of 500 men for the Mexican war; and what 
was more extraordinary, Brigham Young replied: “ You shall 
have your battalion, even though I should be obliged to seek 
recruits among my elders.” In three days the contingent was 
equipped and ready to march, so thoroughly were all animated by 
their desire to show their devotion to the great and ungrateful 
Republic. They were discharged in July, 1847, on the coast of 
California. This affair over, the Mormons went busily to work 
to insure the success of the emigration: in all their halts, whether 
long or short, they were extraordinarily industrious,—working up 
old iron again, making waggons, repairing harness, tanning hides, 
&c., while the women spun, knitted, mended, and made preserves 
of wild fruits. The administrative arrangement of their camps 
was throughout admirable, being a sort of military organization, 
but in some of them, notwithstanding all their efforts, there were 
as many as thirty-seven per cent. of their people attacked by fever 
and akind of scurvy. Many of these unfortunates died, dreaming 
of the promised land. 

The great mass of the emigrants passed the winter in the prairies, 
among Indian tribes, formerly ill-treated by the United States 
Government, and on that account favourably disposed towards 
the Mormons, whom they looked upon as brethren in misfortune. 
Seven hundred huts or houses were built by one portion of the 
Saints ; others dwelt in tents; but the severity of the winter com- 
pelled them to abandon them, and to shelter themselves against 
the frost in caves which they dug in the earth. Fearful were the 
trials of these wretched beings, fifteen thousand of whom—men, 
women, and children—were exposed to all the horrors of cold, suf- 
fering, and disease, in avast territory traversed only by Indian tribes. 

In the spring of 1847, Brigham Young, and a considerable 
escort, started in search of Eden in the Far West. On the 
23rd of July, the same year, Orson Pratt, with a small advanced 
guard, was the first to reach the Great Salt Lake ; he was joined 
the following day by Brigham Young and the main body of the 
pioneers. The President declared by divine inspiration that they 
were to establish themselves on the border of the lake, where his 
people could follow their religion without drawing upon them- 
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selves the hatred of any neighbours. After spending several 
weeks in exploring the nature of the country he fixed upon a site 
for the holy city, drew out its plan, determined the width and 
directions of the streets, and marked out the spot suitable for the 
temple and the public squares. He then returned to the banks 
of the Missouri, and superintended the transit of the great body 
of the emigrants, for whom ferry-boats were provided and bridges 
constructed, and, in short, every practical arrangement effected to 
facilitate their journey. Shortly afterwards a portion of the 
Mormon battalion returned and joined the first settlers in Utah, 
where their aid in clearing the ground, throwing up fortifications 
against the Indians, &c., was of great value. The principal body 
of the emigrants, led by Brigham Young, reached the Salt Lake 
in the course of the autumn of 1848, where they were received by 
their brethren, 1000 in number, who had arrived the preceding 
year, and who, harassed as they were by their long and painful 
journey across the plains, mountains, and deserts, had at once 
applied themselves to work, and had cleared and sown as much 
land as possible in the autumn of 1847. Unfortunately their 
labours were in part rendered fruitless by clouds of locusts, 
which threatened wholly to devour the crops: they were, how- 
ever, kept in check by prodigious flights of pretty gulls, white as 
snow, which, rising from the islets of the Salt Lake, destroyed 
the insects, and so saved the coming harvest from total destruc- 
tion. But when Brigham Young arrived with his thousands of 
disciples, he at once saw that the produce would be insufficient 
for their wants, and immediately provided against the worst 
effects of the prospective famine by putting everybody on short 
allowance. Even then many of the Saints spread themselves 
over the surrounding country to compete with the Utah Indians 
in searching for the roots and bulbs on which they partly depend 
for sustenance. 


“Utah,” the sterile region which the Mormon exiles thus fixed on as 
their future home, “ takes its name from one of the Indian tribes which 
live around the Salt Lake. Before its occupation by the Mormons, it 
made part of what was called Upper California, and belonged to the 
Mexicans, who ceded it to the United States in 1848, by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. The Mormons first gave it the name of Deseret, 
(Land of the Bee,in the language of the prophet), and it was not until 
after its being formed into a territory that it received the name of Utah. 
It is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by the Rocky 
Mountains, which separate it from the territories of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and New Mexico; on the south by New Mexico, and on the 
west by California. It extends from the 37° to the 42° of north lati- 
tude, and from the 108° to the 122° of west longitude from the 
meridian of Paris; thus occupying an area rather less than that of 
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France. This vast region is formed by an immense plateau, to which 

phers have given the name of the Great Basin, and which is 
here and there bristled with mountains, the general direction of which 
is from north to south. The average elevation of the plateau varies 
from about 8600 to 4200 feet above the level of the sea. The rivers, 
few in number, which take their rise in the Great Basin and water it, 
disappear after a longer or shorter course, without ever reaching the 
ocean. The almost invariable levelness of the great central plateau, 
and the saline nature of the surface throughout nearly its whole extent, 
seem to prove that the Salt Lake, now confined within limits compara- 
tively narrow, formerly spread over the whole plain, and formed a vast 
inland sea. The Wahsatch Mountains, which are in the eastern part 
of Utah, and the Humboldt range, which occupies nearly the centre of 
the basin, rise occasionally high enough to have their summits covered 
with perpetual snow. To the west and east of the plateau are to be 
found lakes of various sizes. Immense barren plains, now stretching 
out of sight, now bordered in the distance by lines of rocky or sandy 
hills, constitute genuine deserts, where the eye is painfully dazzled by 
the glitter of layers of salt or alkali, and where it sees nothing else 
but here and there a few miserable dried-up or dying plants.” 


Near the Mormon capital are two lakes, one from its character 
giving its name to the city—the Salt Lake; the other, Lake 
Utah, connected with the Salt Lake, and indeed feeding it by 
means of the river Timpanagos, the name of which signifies, in 
the Indian language, river of rocks, because it flows over a bed 
of rocks along the greater part of its course. Lake Utah, which 
lies some distance to the south of the Salt Lake, is about 30 
miles long by 15 wide. Its depth varies from 7 to 15 feet, and 
its bed is nearly level. It is fed by several rivers of short extent 
which flow down from the neighbouring mountains ; its water is 
clear, sweet, and drinkable. Being on a higher level than the 
Salt Lake, Lake Utah empties itself into the former, as we have 
said, by the Timpanagos river, which passes under the walls of 
Great Salt Lake city. The Salt Lake has a circumference of not 
less than 250 miles, and from the geological aspect of the soil 
around there is reason to believe that in earlier ages it covered a 
much larger surface—extending its ramifications far into the- 
valleys of Utah ; its depth does not exceed 33 feet, and does not. 
average more than 7 or 8. in the middle of the lake several 
islands rise to as much as 3250 feet above the level of the water ; 
there are nine islands, one is 16 and another ]2 miles in length. 
The density of the water is such that the human body will not 
sink in it; it varies probably with the quantity of snow and rain 
Which falls in the country; but when least dense a given quan- 
tity of water, by measurement, will yield a third part of salt. Of 
course no living thing exists in this lake; the trout which are 
sometimes carried into it by the streams immediately die. When 
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our travellers visited the lake, they observed on its shore on the 
top of the salt, a deposit a foot deep, entirely composed of dead 










































. locusts ; these insects, driven by a high wind in prodigiously , 
thick clouds, had been drowned in the lake, after having, during { 
the course of the summer, destroyed the rising crops and even the & 
prairie grass. q 

The climate of Utah is healthy and temperate. The winter is ‘ 
generally of short duration, though occasionally somewht severe. 0 
In February, 1850, Lake Utah was frozen, and more than one D 
conflict between the Mormons and the Indians, both parties being d 
mounted, took place on the ice. The spring, summer and autumn & 
are almost invariably beautiful ; indeed, with its pure and clear a 
sky and its mild temperature, Utah has probably one of the finest 
climates to be found in the latitude in which it is situate. “It ; 
seems,’ says M. Remy, “as if one breathed more freely in these of 
mountains and plains, and as if the purity of the atmosphere were && 4, 
enough for happiness.” be. 

The mineral resources of Utah, so far as already known, are J fy 
of considerable importance. ‘There is gold in the western part of JB At 
the territory, principally in the valley of Carson, and even more tai 
towards the interior of the country.* Iron abounds; and at J an 
Cedar City a joint-stock company—the Deseret Iron Company— JF 
produced, in 1855, about 2000 pounds of iron every twenty-four  ™ 
hours. The ore yields from 25 to 75 per cent. of pure iron. (4 
Coal is also plentiful; but the great cost of transport raises its J ™* 
price, when delivered at Great Salt Lake city, to 30 dollars 4 * 
ton. The coal used by the Deseret Iron Company is dug out of = 

a vein described as inexhaustible, in a mountain from 5 to 7 miles & jn, 
from the iron works. It is of excellent quality, but contains’ & ploy 
large amount of sulphur. Silver and lead are found in the & int) 
neighbourhood of Las Vegas. Alum, borax, carbonate of soda, J in a 
and beds of saltpetre, as well as sulphur, have been discovered. J salm 
Small rubies and garnets are found in abundance on the banks of JH ther 

the Humboldt river. A sort of plaster of Paris, and excellent head 

stone of various descriptions, including the much-prized granite, T 

are dug out of the mountains. Ferruginous springs have been I det, 

discovered in several places. Very near Great Salt Lake city are IF ance 
hot springs, which have been brought to the city, and are made I peay 
use of for sulphur baths, Tl 
The general aspect of the country is one of disheartening % burp 
sider 

* Some of the brethren of the sacred battalion, while in the service of Captail magr 

Sutter, had the honour of being the first discoverers of gold in Califorma coun! 

They brought a considerable quantity of the precious metal to the Salt Lake 

and presented it to the Church. Brigham Young coined it, and, as the Saints made 

’ would say, “in order that a prophecy of Joseph Smith might be fulfilled,” the JF Pensa 

Prophet’s depreciated notes of the Kirkland Bank rose to par. thous 
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barrenness; but in the midst of the mountains and in the narrow 
valleys there are signs of vegetation, and even of fertility. It is 
in the heart of the mountains, where there are openings accessible 
to cattle, that the richest pasturage is found. It occurs, too, 
here and there, on the banks of rivers, but usually of very poor 
quality indeed ; certain valleys, formed by the Wahsatch mountains, 
and the valleys of Lake Utah, appear to be the most fertile parts 
of the Mormon territory. Timber for building and firing is 
notably deficient; but in some narrow valleys, a considerable 
distance from the city, and difficult of access, pine, fir of different 
kinds, maple, poplar, willow, and oak, as well as a few other trees, 
are obtained. 

“The greater part of the indigenous animals are few, whether as 
individuals or species, which is to be attributed less to the barrenness 
of the soil than to the hunting parties of trappers and Indians. The 
bison is no longer found to the west of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
beaver has almost entirely disappeared. Small herds of antelopes (4. 
furcifer) are to be found in the mountain districts, as well as the 
American eland (Cervus canadensis), the Virginian deer, the black- 
tailed deer (C. Lewisii), the black and grisly bear, together with 
another much smaller species. The mountain sheep has become scarce, 
as well as a carniverous animal known to the Americans under the 
much too indefinite name of Panther. Foxes, wolves, wolverines 
(Gulo luseus), are common in the deserts at the foot of hills. The 
racoon and the musk-rat are often seen on the banks of rivers. Hares 
are in plenty wherever there is pasturage. Of birds, there are several 
species of grouse, a sort of pigeon, partridges, eagles, large crows, owls, 
and curlews. On the banks of the lakes are seen geese, very many 
kinds of ducks, pelicans, herons, gulls, large cranes, water-hens, and 
plovers. Nor is there any lack of sparrows on the watercourses and 
in the thickets. Of reptiles there are to be found flat-shaped lizards 
in abundance, and also the rattlesnake. In Lake Utah there is 
salmon-trout with yellowish flesh, weighing as much as 30 pounds; 
- are also perch, suckers, pike, rock-fish or striped bass, and bull- 
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The locusts, which, as we have said, are so terribly abundant and 
destructive in Utah, are, however, in great measure kept in abey- 
ance, “thanks to the beneficial gluttony of the gulls, ‘ those 
beautiful birds of a bountiful God,’ as the saints call them.” 

The scarcity of wood in Utah available for either building or 
burning, and its presence only in the mountain valleys at con- 
siderable distance from the Salt Lake, proved a difficulty of great 
Magnitude to the first Mormon settlers in their newly adopted 
country. But by indomitable energy and perseverance roads were 
made, bridges were thrown over the rivers, the material indis- 
pensable for the erection of houses and for ministering in a 
thousand forms to man’s physical comfort and well-being, thu s 
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became accessible, and handsome and convenient houses forthwith 
sprang up in all directions in accordance with the plan of the 
future city which Brigham Young had drawn out, and which, 
as the capital has rapidly increased, has, thanks to the wise fore- 
sight and resolute will of the President, been carefully adhered to. 

Great Salt Lake city, also called New Jerusalem, Modern Zion, 
and Deseret (Land of the Bee), is situated in a plain at the foot of 
the Wahsatch Mountains, and is bounded by them and by the 
River Timpanagos (Jordan). The upper part of the city rises 
slightly in the form of an amphitheatre on the slope of a hill. 
Part of the streets are perpendicular to the course of the Jordan, 
and are intersected by others at right angles. A mud wall con- 
structed solely to repel the attacks of the Indians almost entirely 
encircles the Mormon capital. All the streets are a hundred and 
thirty feet wide ; they are watered on either side by a stream of 
clear water ingeniously brought from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. A double line of arborescent willows (cotton wood) adorms 
each of these streams: as the streets cross each other at right 
angles they form squares of houses, or blocks, each side of which 
measures about 657 feet. 


“ Each house, at least twenty feet from the street, is surrounded by 
garden ground of greater or less extent. This arrangement, besides 
giving a countryfied aspect to the city, greatly augments its superficies; 
it is not less than three English miles in diameter. The majority of 
the houses are built of adobes (sun-dried bricks) generally in a simple 
style, frequently elegant, and always clean. Some of these dwellings 
are very large; among others, Brigham Young’s, which is compare 
tively a palace. This edifice, about ninety-eight feet long by forty in 
width, is built of several kinds of stone, among which we remarked a 
magnificent granite, brought from the neighbouring mountains at 4 
great expense. The long salient ogives of the windows of the upper 
story give to the roof which they intersect the appearance of a crenel- 
lated diadem, and render this monument a model of Mormon architec 
ture. Thirty sultanas are intended to occupy this harem, which, 
although far from being finished, has already cost the Mormon pontiff 
30,000 dollars.” 


There is a square piece of land, 656} feet on every side, sur- 
rounded by a wall 11} feet in height and having three large 
gates, each 58} feet in width, reserved for the construction of the 
temple, the foundations of which are laid : it will be ornamented 
with six polyhedral steeples, and, according to the Mormons, 3s 
intended, by its splendour and the magnificence of its architecture, 
to surpass all the edifices in the world. Itis being constructed of 
the beautiful granite already mentioned. In surveying the city, 
our travellers were struck with the cleanliness which everywhere 
prevailed, as well as with the comfort exhibited in the external 
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appearance and good preservation of the dwellings; and could 
not refrain from admiring more especially the order, tranquillity, 
and industry which they encountered on all sides. Numerous 
orchards promptly planted by the early settlers, and bearing most 
if not all the fruits produced in the orchards of the mother country, 
improve the aspect of the New Zion and its suburbs, while flowers 
were not forgotten, but, carefully cultivated, now adorn many of 
the desert homes of the exiles. 

In 1849, new troubles overtook the young colony in the shape 
of an attack from the Indians. Force was resorted to, and a 
battle fought on the frozen lake, in February, 1850, ensured 
tranquillity once more. At the conclusion of the Mexican war, 
the Mormons found themselves, by the cession to the United States 
of the whole of New California, again on American terri- 
tory. In March, 1849, the inhabitants of Upper California, east 
of the Sierra Nevada, were convoked to Great Salt Lake city, 
when they established a provisional government under the name 
of the State of Deseret, with legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers, Brigham Young being elected Governor. « In September, 
1850, President Filmore gave his assent to an act of congress by 
which the self-styled State of Deseret was reduced to the rank of a 
territory, under the name of the Territory of Utah, Brigham Young 
being nominated governor, with a salary of 5001. a year, and 
40001. being allowed for the construction of a State house. An 
official journal was already established under the name of the 
Deseret News. 

By the end of 1851, a railway was in course of construction, 
factories of various kinds had been erected, and a postal service 
communicating monthly with the Atlantic States and with Cali- 
fornia established. Settlements in various parts of the plains 
began to rise, numerous schools were opened, and a public library 
founded, Congress contributing towards it 10001. 

Missionaries were now sent in all directions, and even in Maui, 
one of the islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago, 214 natives 
were baptized. At the end of 1852, Utah already contained 
30,000 inhabitants. Trade flourished: in the six months preceding 
October, 1852, the inhabitants purchased 60,0001. worth of goods 
from the United States, principally from St. Louis; and the revenues 
of the church increased from the 6th of November, 1848, to the 7th 
of March, 1852, to close upon 80001. During this year nearly 
10,000 saints arrived in Utah. Flushed with prosperity, the 
elders of the church were now emboldened to make public the 
celebrated revelation enjoining the practice of polygyny. In 
1853, an agricultural society was instituted ; the foundations of a 
university were laid; a commission began to draw up a code of 
laws; a militia was organized, consisting at first of 2000 men; an 
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arsenal was built, and an establishment for warm baths was com- 
pleted and opened tothe public. During this same year a machine 
for the manufacture of beet-root sugar, which cost nearly 20,0001, 
arrived, and was at once set to work. In 1855, Brigham Young 
was already possessed of property to the value of 200,000 dollars, 
and was building himself a new palace. The Federal Government, 
principally for expenses incurred in the wars against the Indians, 
one of which had just been closed, allotted the territory of Utah 
154,568 dollars, and 63,468 dollars for sundry expenses. 

But one of the greatest calamities with which the Mormons 
were ever threatened, soon afterwards seemed imminent,—namely, 
a war with the United States. One of its judges appointed to 
Utah, whose conduct in his social relations was so disgraceful as 
to bring upon him the opprobrium of the Mormons themselves, 
sought to avenge himself upon them by the grossest and falsest 
misrepresentations of their character and deeds to the United 
States Government, and in consequence an army of 25,000 men 
was actually sent to Utah. Throughout the whole of the trying 
period nothing could be more admirable than the attitude of calm 
self-possession and bold maintenance of the right which dis- 
tinguished Brigham Young. He and his people resolved that, as 
enemies, not a soldier should enter the holy city, and that they 
would raze it rather than yield. He proclaimed martial law, per- 
mitting no one to pass into or out of the territory without an 
authorized certificate. He pushed forward his troops to resist 
invasion, and ordered the Mormons of the outlying settlements to 
fall back upon the interior of Utah, and everywhere organized the 
means of resistance. In every settlement they prepared for war 
with incredible enthusiasm. At this juncture Colonel Kane, whose 
kindness to the Saints during the exodus from Nauvoo had been 
especially manifested, was directed by the Governornewly appointed 
to succeed Brigham Young, to open negotiations with him. Col. 
Kane arrived at the Great Salt Lake in February, 1858, and after 
a month’s effort succeeded in replacing matters on their old foot- 
ing. Brigham Young’s political successor entered Great Salt 
Lake city with a Mormon escort, and by the recommendation of 
the Mormon president, who was the first to pay him a visit, the 
people received him favourably, and promised to keep the peace if 
the troops did not enter the city. But afterwards, impelled by 
alarming reports respecting the designs of the President of the 
United States, and that the Government had sent strong reinforce- 
ments to the army with the intention of exterminating the Saints, 
the great body cf the inhabitants left the city, only a sufficient 
number remaining to fire it the moment the troops approached. 
The greater part of the northern settlements were abandoned, and 
Brigham Young, with his family, set out in May for the south. 
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There is reason to believe that he had made up his mind to lead 
his subjects out of Utah, and even out of the Union itself. In 
consequence, however, of the arrival of more correct information 
and the persuasive assurances of Governor Cumming, the storm 
began to lull, and a treaty was entered into by which the people 
consented to admit the civil officials into the city and agreed not 
to offer any resistance to the army. In June, 1858, Brigham, as 
an acknowledgment of the Government’s authority, consented to 
let the troops pass through the city. Immediately afterwards, 
their general peremptorily ordered them on no account to enter 
it, and in the course of the next month they were encamped about 
forty miles away. In the spring of 1860, the army quitted the 
country, and as, since the conclusion of the peace, it has been 
fully acknowledged that all the libels which brought on the war 
were false and calumnious, the Mormons entertain a confident 
hope of at least several years tranquillity. 


“There is reason to think,’ says M. Remy, “that the prosperity 
of the Mormon community will go on increasing as long as it continues 
under the intelligent leader now at its head; for there are few men who 
possess in so high a degree as he does, the, qualities which constitute 
the eminent politician and the able administrator. . . . . Convinced of 
the truth of the religion he has embraced, and by this very fact morally 
superior to Smith, he has set before him, as the object of his existence, 
the extension and the triumph of his doctrine ; and this end he pur- 
sues with a tenacity that nothing can shake, and with that stubborn 
persistence and ardent ambition which make great priests and great 
statesmen.” 


A large majority of each religious sect conform to the observ- 
ances, and practice more or less faithfully the precepts, of the 
religion they profess, without possessing any precise knowledge 
of its origin and history, or of the essential nature and logical 
consequences of its doctrines. The Latter-day Saints are no 
exception to this rule: in the eyes of the greater number of them, 
as well as of their leader, a pious Mormon fulfils all the require- 
ments of his Church by believing in its founder, in Brigham 
Young, and in the Book of Mormon; by being:baptized for the 
remission of sins, and by paying tithe with due regularity. He 
thus effects his salvation extremely well, carelessly unconscious of 
the metaphysics and theology which form the foundations of his 
faith. For the Mormon leaders, however, these metaphysics not 
only exist, but are invested with a supremely vital interest, and 
are intimately, as well as more or less logically, connected with a 
theology, a code of morality, and a policy which dominate and co- 
ordinate the whole Mormon organization, not only in Utah, but 
in all parts of the world where its missionaries and converts are 
to be found. 
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The metaphysical philosophy of Mormonism, especially as 
elaborated and expounded by its ablest advocate, Orson Pratt, 
consists of a most absolute and universal materialism ; this phi- 
losophy necessarily exercises a powerful determining influence on 
Mormon theology, which, though seemingly imbued with the 
Pantheism of the Germans, filtered through the minds of New 
England thinkers, teaches a plurality of gods related to each 
other in regularly ascending rank, and presided over by one 
supreme Godhead. Perhaps the two most striking features of 
the new religion are its wide-embracing eclecticism, and the in- 
genuity with which the deep religiosity of the Jew is blended 
with the materialism of Epicurus, Lucretius, Baron d’Holbach, 
and others of the like school, although the latter is exaggerated 
into proportions far grosser and more palpable than those philo- 
sophers ever dreamed of. According to Orson Pratt, if we admit 
that something now exists, we must necessarily admit that, as 
something cannot be produced out of nothing, something has 
existed from all eternity. This something is matter :— 

“The act of creation as presented to us by some philosophers and 
by Christianity is a chimera of which reason and experience easily de- 
monstrate the absurdity. . . . It is an error to attribute the operations 
of Nature to an inert and unintelligent matter. Matter is not inert, 
otherwise the state of repose, or of primary motion in a right line, 
would have been eternal ; moreover, all matter, as far as we know it, is 
eminently active. Were matter without intelligence, how could the par- 
ticles of matter move themselves of themselves, and move themselves in 
conformity with certain laws? . . . Matter is then intelligent. The sum 
of this intelligent matter is coextensive with matter itself, and it is it 
which governs all the parts of nature’s vast domain. Intelligence isa 
moving cause anterior to all other causes ; consequently, is eternal just 
as much as the beings which it affects. This intelligence is God ; but 
God, as a matter of course, can only be conceived of as consisting of a 
certain number of the superior and most intelligent particles of the 
universe, existing in a state of union, which union, if it be not eternal, 
is the necessary result of the anterior and eternal powers of each indi- 
vidual particle.” 

The laws governing each physical element, however embodied, 
vivified, or refined it may be, are absolute and unchangeable in 
their nature, and not. only pervade and control the universe i 
the sense ordinarily understood, but also all intelligent beings 
which exist or can exist. They are as applicable to the great, 
supreme, and eternal Father of heaven and earth as to the lowest 
of His subjects; and as each material atom or embodiment of 
atoms necessarily occupies a certain space, and cannot occupy 
the same space with other atoms or bodies at the same time, it is 
absolutely impossible for God the Father or for Jesus Christ to 
be everywhere personally present at the same time. 
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But the Supreme God, as well as all the inferior divinities, is 
not only material, and of limited extension, He is thoroughly 
anthropomorphic :— 

“The gods have a body like our own ; they have passions, members, 
organs ; they speak, they walk, they have wives. Their body is im- 
mortal. There have been female gods from all eternity, that is to say, 
co-eternal with the most ancient gods. . . . Jesus Christ differs from 
his Father in this, that he is subordinate to him, and can do nothing of 
his own will independently of him; but he does all things in the name 
and by the authority of the Father, being of the same mind in all 
things. The difference between Jesus Christ and another immortal 
man is this: man is subject to Jesus Christ, does nothing of himself, 
or by himself, but all things in the name of Christ, and by his autho- 
rity, being of one mind with him, and rendering all the glory to him 
and his Father. The gods, angels, and men are all of one species 
and of one race, composing one great and unique family, distributed 
through the planetary system, in the form of colonies, kingdoms, and 
nations. ‘The great difference between one portion of this race and 
another arises from the different degrees of intelligence and purity 
which distinguish them, and also from the variety of the spheres passed 
through by each in the series of progressive being. An immortal man, 
possessing a perfect organization of mind, flesh, and bone, and perfect 
in his attributes in all the fulness of celestial glory, is called a God. 
An immortal man, in progress towards perfection, and endowed with a 
less degree of glory, is called an Angel. An immortal human spirit, 
which is not united to a tabernacle of flesh, is called a Spirit. An 
immortal man, invested with a mortal tabernacle, is called a Man.” 


From what has been said of the Mormon ideas of the Supreme 
God, it will be seen that His attribute of omnipresence, if believed 
in at all, must be understood in a sense different from that of his 
bodily and personal presence. According to the philosophers of 
Utah, matter and spirit are a twofold form of one and the same 
aboriginal element: matter is spirit, spirit is matter. Out of this 
conception is evolved the notion of Divine universality and om- 
nipresence, the third element of the Trinity—the Holy Ghost. 
A relative of Orson Pratt, Parley P. Pratt, also one of the twelve 
apostles, has expounded this mystery. We have no space for his 
explanation, but give his concluding words :— 

“This” (the Holy Ghost) “is the true light which enlightens in a 
certain measure all mankind. It is, in its less delicate parts, the phy- 
sical light which radiates from the sun, moon, the stars, and other 
substances, and which, through contact with the eye, makes visible the 
truth of the outer world. It is also, in the higher degrees of its re- 
finement, the intellectual light of our interior spiritual organs by 
which we think, distinguish, judge, compare, comprehend and re- 
member objects which exist in our sphere. Its inspiration constitutes 
instinct in animals, reason in man, vision in the prophet, and flows per- 
petually from the Deity through all his creatures.” 
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Of all believers in the continuous progress of the universe and of 
humanity the Latter-day Saints are the most thorough and the 
most devout. The ordinarily received doctrine of the progress of 
the species, &c., so remorselessly ridiculed by Mr. Carlyle, be- 
comes wholly insignificant in view of the boundless extent 
throughout which the law of ascending metamorphosis operates 
according to the Mormon faith. Not only are all parts of matter 
intelligent, but they are everlastingly striving to conform then- 
selves more and more completely to the laws which pervade and 
control them. “According to the degree of capacity which they ex- 
hibit in their attempts to conform themselves to these laws is their 
status in the scale of existences: stationary if they are refractory, 
rising to a mode of action ever and ever improving if they know 
how to obey and profit by the lessons of experience.” The earth, the 
planetary system of which it forms a part, and, in fact, the whole 
stellar universe, are passing through a series of progressive trans- 
formations towards perfection ; fire, water, and other elements are 
the agencies by which their successive changes are effected. A 
new heaven and a new earth is promised by the sacred writer. 
This promise is interpreted as signifying that they shall become 
changed, purified, refined, exalted, and glorified, after the manner 
of the resurrection, by which all physical evil and imperfection 
will be done away. The present condition of the planetary system 
is simply adapted to the rudimental state of man, who is himself 
the subject of several transmigrations. Human souls pre-exist 
with their Father in the eternal mansion, organized of spiritual 
elements, in the complete likeness of the terrestrial human form. 
Having received their preliminary education from their Father, 
they pass, through a mystical birth, to their second estate, where, 
in the midst of the celestial family circle, they are educated in 
the school of love; if they go through the trials to which they 
are now subjected without a fall, they receive permission to 
descend and assume a fleshly tabernacle upon earth. Being born 
again, they become unconscious of their past existence, and thus 
seemingly begin anew in the school of experience. During their 
earthly life the veil of unconsciousness is more or less raised : the 
Holy Spirit gradually awakes their faculties, and by dreams, 
visions, or the spirit of prophecy, partially unfolds, or rather re- 
vives, a dim, shadowy memory of the past. If they achieve the 
progress incumbent on them here, and duly fulfil the measure of 
their responsibilities in the flesh, they ascend, after the veil of death 
has been thrown over them, into another sphere of trial, called the 
World of Spirits. If at the end of this phase they are still found 
worthy, they are at length, by a new birth, introduced into the 
Sphere of Human Existence, where they are clothed in eternal 
bodies of flesh and bone, having every structure and sense adapted 
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to its proper use, and are thus endowed with faculties and organs 
for the possession and enjoyment of each element of both the 
physical and spiritual worlds. 

The Mormon doctrine of the Fall of Man accords with that of 
the Bible; only that the Mormons hold it to have been necessary, 
and thank God for it as for the happiest event, seeing that other- 
wise Adam and Eve would have had no children; they could 
have known no joy, for they knew no grief; they could have done 
nothing good, for they were ignorant of sin; having no know- 
ledge of good and evil, they could not have known the blessings 
of the Redemption and of eternal life, and all created things must 
have remained for ever in the same stationary condition. Here- 
ditary depravity is wholly denied: no little children, say the 
Mormons, are sinners in the eyes of God. These religious re- 
formers believe that “ through the atonement of Christ all man- 
kind may be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the Gospel,” and “that these ordinances are:—I1st, Faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 2nd, Repentance. 3rd, Baptism by immer- 
sion for the remission of sins. 4th, Laying on of hands for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” ‘They believe in the Bible “as far as it 
is correctly translated,” in the Book of Mormon, in the continu- 
ance of the gift of tongues, of revelation, visions, &c.; in the 
literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes, 
and that Christ will reign personally on the earth. They also 
“believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and 
in doing good to all men. . . . While asserting that the Book 
of Mormon is better authenticated than the Bible, the divines of 
Utah much oftener have recourse to the latter for the defence and 
support of their doctrine. They twist its texts as often as it suits 
them; and when it is objected that they do not put the same 
sense upon it as the Christians, they get rid of the difficulty by 
saying that the translation is incorrect, and that it is necessary 
to have recourse to the version made by Joseph Smith, a version 
which, if it exists, has at all events not yet been published.” 

The organization of the Church of the Latter-day Saints is 
somewhat elaborate and complex, and includes two orders of 
priesthood—one that of Melchizedek, the other that of Aaron. 
“The priesthood, from the deaconship up to the pontificate, is 
entirely unpaid, and receives no compensation whatever.” 

The moral code of the Mormons is that of the Mosaic Deca- 


logue. They not only allow polygamy, but strongly commend the 
practice ofit to the members ofthe Church. The following words 
addressed to the Saints occur in one of their authoritative works, 
“The Word of Wisdom:”— Drink no wine, and especially no 
strong drink; the proper use of wine is for the celebration of the 
sacrament. Avoid warm drinks, and neither chew nor smoke 
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tabacco, Live exclusively on vegetable food, or make use of flesh 
only in mid-winter, and under the pressure of hunger. Wheat is 
pointed out as the appropriate food of man. To him who ob- 
serves these precepts is promised bodily health, great wisdom and 
insight, and when the destroying angel shall come to destroy the 
Godless, he shall be spared. 

Polygyny, now the most striking feature of Mormonism, formed 
originally no part either in theory or practice of the new religion, 
but, on the contrary, is in formal opposition with the teaching of 
the Book of Mormon, which, in one of its divisions, entitled ‘“ The 
Book of Jacob,” contains the following passage :— David and 
Solomon had, in truth, many wives and concubines, which was 
abominable in my sight, saith the Lord. . . . Harken, my bro- 
thers, to the word of the Lord; for no man amongst you shall 
have more than one wife; of concubines there shall be none, 
because that I, the Lord God, take delight in the chastity of 
women.” Not until 1843, thirteen years after the organization 
of the Church, do we hear anything concerning a plurality of 
wives. It is quite possible that the idea may have been long 
cherished in secret, the Prophet not daring, in presence of the 
hostility which he had already provoked, first in Missouri and 
afterwards in Illinois, to announce a doctrine so intensely repug- 
nant to Anglo-Saxon feelings and Christian ideas. We are igno- 
rant of the precise dates at which the various features of the 
theogony and celestial economy of the Mormons were developed ; 
but being what they are, it was logically inevitable that terres- 
trial polygyny should be established, as a necessary forerunner 
and preparation of the heavenly life of the Saints. As we have 
already intimated, they believe in a vast hierarchy of Gods, in the 
progressively ascending apotheosis of the Saints, and that the 
grandeur, power, dominion, and happiness of each will be in pro- 
portion to the extent of their families. Hence the strongest 
motives which can influence the faithful impels them to strive for 
the largest possible sphere of celestial existence by the acquisi- 
tion of as many wives and children as they are able to obtain and 
support upon earth. 

The revelation inculcating polygyny as a religious duty was 
not published until 1852, or twenty-two years after the founda- 
tion of the Church. Politic reasons, no doubt, induced the 
leaders to suppress it until this date, and Brigham Young tells 
us that he had kept the document containing it locked up in his 
desk meanwhile. It is probable that nothing would have been 
heard of the doctrine as early as 1852, when itis said to have been 
revealed to the Prophet, had he not, like Mahomet, found such a 
revelation extremely convenient for the justification of his own 
conduct and the regulation of his own household. It is known 
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that about that year he became unfaithful to his wife Emma, that 
he had relation with several women, and that his followers 
being still monogynists, both in theory and in practice, he gave 
occasion to painful scandals in the Church. The revelation was 
received in the presence of William Clayton, who wrote it down 
from the Prophet's mouth, and of his brother, Hiram Smith, 
who was commissioned to go and read it to Emma, the Prophet's 
wife. But she seemed not at all in the humour to submit to this 
command from on High, and the Prophet spent the whole of the 
next day endeavouring to induce her to look with composure on 
the rivals already selected to divide his attention with her. His 
persuasions proving ineffective, he ended by saying— Emma, 
attend to your own affairs, and let the Anointed of the Lord fulfil 
the works for which God has raised him up.” The revelation so 
far roused the anger of Emma that she burnt it ; fortunately, how- 
ever, as the Saints believe, it had been previously shown to Bishop 
Whitney, who obtained the Prophet's permission to copy it, and 
it was this copy which Brigham Young kept locked up in his desk 
until 1852. 

Besides the ordinary polygynic marriages of the Mormons, they 
have four kinds of marriage by prozy. First, the glorifying ; 
second, the retroactive ; third, the substitutive ; and fourth, the 
redeeming proxy. The principle of these marriages is the same as 
that implied in the injunction given by Moses, “‘to raise up children 
for the deceased brother.” By the glorifying proxy is meant the 
act by which a believer marries for time the female survivor of a 
marriage made for eternity; the issue of such a marriage 
would, in heaven, belong not to their natural father, but to the 
first husband, who was sealed to their mother. The retroactive 
proxy applies to women who, desirous of becoming, in eternity, 
the brides of persons who have died in the odour of sanctity, marry 
living men, who contract these unions in the name of the de- 
ceased. It was thus that Brigham Young consented to marry in 
time a woman who desired to be, in eternity, one of the queens of 
Joseph Smith. The children who are born of marriages con- 
tracted under the system of retroactive proxy belong naturally, 
according to Mormon principles, to the eternal husband, and not 
to their natural father. Some forward spirits would go so far as 
to say that the retroactive proxy permits women of the nineteenth 
century to become the eternal wives of Abraham, and to rear up 
in Utah little ones who will be the legitimate children of the 
blessed patriarch. The substitutive proxy is for the especial 
benefit of the Mormon missionaries. These heroic labourers for 
the promulgation of the faith are often called upon by the heads 
of the Church to leave their wives (ranging from one to twelve in 
number), their children, and homes, and to start on distant mis- 
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sions to various parts of the globe at only a few days’ notice, 
Seeing how much their families might have been increased during 
the period of their absence, had they stayed at home, and how 
much, therefore, their prospective glory in the celestial spheres 
will be diminished in consequence of their missions, it is con- 
sidered but just that children should be raised for them in their 
absence. Hence an agent, or proxy, discharges the duties of the 
absent missionary to his wife and children, he reaping the benefit 
of all increase to his family by virtue of his representative. The 
redeeming proxy is a consequence of the idea that there can be 
no perfect salvation without wives; that is to say, without mar- 
riage in this world. Therefore men who are so unfortunate as to 
die before having entered into the blessed state of matrimony, 
remain in the next world in a sort of purgatory, unless some 
kind friend will deliver them by marrying at least one woman on 
his account, and by raising up children for him by which he may 
be redeemed from his hopeless position. Besides these various 
forms of marriage, the Saints have one of a more sentimental kind, 
analogous to the relationships known amongst the Gentiles as 
platonic. This is a spiritual marriage, and is called sealing. It 
also is based upon the general doctrine that the more wives a 
mau has, the more acceptable he must be in the sight of God, and 
the greater, therefore, the fulness of his eternal glory. Being 
purely spiritual, this marriage, while gratifying the feelings of a 
couple attached to each other by a sentimental alliance, avoids 
the possible jealousy and unhappiness which the actual practice 
of polygyny may induce. Hence, without marrying men of their 
choice in time, women are not unfrequently sealed to them, thus 
becoming their wives for eternity, and proportionately augmenting 
their eternal glory. “‘ Could we depend upon some apostates,” 
says M. Remy, “we must believe that, according to the Mor- 
mons, @ woman married only for time to one man, can be 
married for eternity to another man of her choice. Some people 
go so far as to say that these so-called spiritual marriages are 
sometimes contracted without the knowledge of the temporal 
husband. 

The degrees of relationship within which marriage is prohibited 
in all Christian countries have been much restricted by the Mor- 
mons: according to them it is lawful to marry all the daughters 
by the same father and mother, to have at the same time as wives 
a mother and her daughter by her previous husband, and also to 
marry a half-sister. The form of marriage contract, if the mar- 
riage be monogynic, is similar to that in all Protestant countries, 
and is celebrated much in the same way; but when a man desires 
to enter on a polygynic marriage, he must first consult the su- 
preme President of the Church, who is supposed to obtain a reve- 
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lation of God's pleagure oxf the subject; if the revelation be 
adverse, the affair ends there, but if favourable, the candidate for 
polygyny must obtain the consent of the parents of the woman he 
desires before he is at liberty to consult her own wishes. If they 
refuse, he can proceed no further; but if they assent, he can 
forthwith propose to the lady herself. In case she accepts, the 
day for the celebration of the marriage is fixed, but her power of 
refusal is free and final. Before taking a single step towards 
getting another wife, the man must consult the wishes of his first 
wife, and obtain her assent, in order to be in harmony with the 
revealed law. But notwithstanding that it is incumbent on the 
husband to seek the consent of his first wife to any subsequent 
marriage, that consent is not absolutely essential. After having 
taught her the law of God, as practised by the patriarchs of old, 
and as made known by a new revelation, should she persist in 
withholding her consent, he is empowered to summon her before 
the president, to whom she must declare the grounds of her 
refusal; should they appear to him valid, her husband is pre- 
cluded from taking any further steps to procure another wife ; 
but should the president judge her reasons to be insufficient, he 
may authorize her husband to go on without regard to her objec- 
tions, and to marry himself to other women without her consent. 
“In the latter case,” says the Mormon law, “he would be justi- 
fied and she would be condemned, because she has not bestowed 
them on him as Sarah gave Hagar to Abraham, as Rachel and 
Leah gave Bilhah and Zilpah to Jacob their husband.” . . . The 
man who has married several wives is bound to watch over the 
prosperity and welfare of them all, and to secure them the com- 
forts of life. “‘ He ought to do this,” say the Mormons, “ because 
Holy Scripture enjoins it in these terms :—If he take him another 
wife, her food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall he not 
diminish.” 

There are three forms of the polygynic household common in 
Utah ; the first is similar to that of the Oriental harem, all the 
wives of one man living in common apart from him, but each 
having her separate bed-room. The husband resides in a sepa- 
tate house, for the transaction of business and for sleep. This is 
the kind of household adopted by Brigham Young. He is always 
present at meals, conducts the daily prayers, instructs his children, 
and visits each of his wives daily :— 


“When he goes out upon a journey, he selects one or more of his 
sultanas to accompany him ; in the same way, when he is indisposed, 
he gives that one of his wives whom he chooses to have for a nurse an 
express invitation, without which none are permitted to enter his pri- 
vate dwelling. It is said, and we have no difficulty in believing it, 
that whenever the Mormon President is ill, the most affecting scenes 
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take place in his harem; the greater part of his wives, who are rigor. 
ously prohibited from approaching his pillow, rush restless and anxious 
to his ante-chamber, in the hope of being able to cast, through the 
half-open door, a furtive look of affection on their beloved sultan.” 

The most common of polygynic households in Utah is that in 
which the husband lives under the same roof with all his wives, 
each woman having her own bed-room. According to the third 
method, the husband boards and lodges for four-and-twenty hours 
at a time with each of his wives, who live in separate houses, and 
sometimes at a considerable distance from each other. But what- 
ever may be the form of the household, the theory at least, if not 
the practice of Mormon polygyny involves the obligation on the 
part of the husband of visiting each of his wives in turn for an 
equal length of time. They are expected to look upon each other 
as sisters, their religion commanding them to take a maternal in- 
terest in all their husband's children, who are taught to consider 
their father’s wives as aunts. To distinguish the wives of 
polygynist from each other, the christian name of each is prefixed 
to the husband's name, or else they are distinguished by numbers. 
This method is the one adopted by Brigham Young. 

The women in Utah are not sufficiently numerous to supply 
each of the saints with several wives. There are many bachelors, 
who remain such because they cannot find wives. According t 
* a census taken in 1858, the number of Mormon polygynists in 
Utah was 3617, distributed as follows :-— 

“ Husbands with seven wives and upwards. . . . '. 387 
Husbands with five wives. . . . . ~~... + + 730 
Husbands with four wives. . . . . . - + + «1100 
Husbands with more than one wife, and less than four 1400 


3617” 


What is the number of husbands with one wife only, and how 
many marriageable men are forced to remain unmarried, we at 
unable to state. The births of girls is said to exceed that o 
boys, a result of polygyny in harmony with that believed to be 
general in polygynic countries, and directly the reverse of whit 
is observed among peoples were monogyny prevails. Ther 
is also reason to believe that the aggregate fecundity of the Mor 
mons at Utah is, in proportion to the population, less than” 
any other part of North America inhabited by people of Europea 
descent. Brigham Young has scarcely more than thirty childra 
living, and several of his wives are barren. 

The commonly entertained and very natural idea that the 
Mormon women are ignorant and coarse beyond the average ° 
their sex appears not to be justified by facts. M. Remy testifie 
to the contrary. He ‘says it is true the majority of them are bom 
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in the lower classeS*of our civilized societies, but that they are 
far from being destitute of intelligence and mental cultivation. 
Some of them are women of remarkable ability, acquirements, and 
refinement, and display considerable talent as musicians and as 
writers, both in prose and verse :— 


“While passing through the streets of Great Salt Lake City, the 
traveller’s ear is often struck by the sounds of the piano, which trans- 
port him, as it were by enchantment, to his distant home. In the 
journals of the sect are to be found, on almost every page, verses and 
articles signed with female names, . . . Cleanliness, which is a kind 
of reflexion the soul casts upon everything around it, and which is 
deserving of praise wherever it is found, is an honour to the Salt Lake, 
and gives us a high idea of the moral standard of the women. We 
never amongst the Mormons met with women so coarse as those of 
our market-places, nor so rude as those we still see in many of our 
provinces.” * 


In fact, M. Remy elsewhere says that the intelligence beaming 
from the faces of the women impressed him as being superior to 
that of the men. 

The moral character of the women of Utah seems to be extra- 
ordinarily excellent. According to the emphatic declaration of 
M. Remy, and, he says, of every traveller who has spent some 


time at the Salt Lake, they are pious, modest, chaste, faithful, 
devoted, sincere, laborious, honest, and honourable in all respects. 
A notable apostate, Orson Hyde, admits that “the women are all 
sincere,” and adds, “their sufferings and their sacrifices prove 
that.” Prostitution, rightly designated by M. Remy as “ that 
frightful cancer which eats into the vitals of other societies,” is 
unknown in Utah. Adultery is so rare that it may be said not to 
exist; and, though this crime, as among the ancient Hebrews, is 
punished with death, there is reason to believe its absence is due, 
not to the severity of the penalty, but to the virtue of the women. 
It will be said that these terrible social evils do not prevail in 
Utah owing to the general indulgence in polygyny, which Mor- 
monism not only sanctions, but enjoins. M. Remy, however, will 
not admit that their absence can be thus explained, for, as he 
observes, ‘many of the saints have but one wife, and many not 
even one.” The explanation is only to be found, he is convinced, 
in the character of the Utah women, whom he believes to. be 
“vastly superior to that barbarous doctrine which has led them 
to repose an unfortunate trust in the imposture of Joseph Smith,” 
and to be “of a purity beyond all reproach.” 

To the question,—‘“ Are they happy in their delusion?” it 
Would be difficult if not impossible to give a truthful answer. 
Who can look into all the secret recesses of the human heart ? 
The deeply religious and enthusiastic nature of woman, when once 
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engaged and devoted to the faith which she has embraced, is not 
likely to allow that faith to become discredited by any open re- 
pinings, because the cravings of her affections. remain unsatisfied. 
How readily in all ages, and notably in the Christian era, has she 
not sacrificed herself, without a murmur, for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake? Rochefoucauld defined religion as la derniere 
passion des femmes ; but he might have added, with less sarcasm 
and equal truth, that it is not seldom the first one, too. Under 
the influence of her faith, and of its outgrowing sense of duty, 
she is capable of any amount of self-denial, and, indeed, self- 
forgetfulness—offering her very heart, with all its joys and hopes, 
at the shrine of her devotion, not only with genuine resignation, 
but with a cheerful spirit and a countenance telling of inward 
happiness. How, then, can we trust the appearances of content- 
ment and enjvyment presented by the women of Utgh, as proofs 
that their social relationships really yield them that happiness 
which we are accustomed to believe can only come of the union 
of one man to one woman—a union which, practised by the 
Romans from the foundation of the city, was probably one of the 
chief sources of their greatness, and which, invested by Christ 
with a Divine sanction, is at once the basis and moulding force 
of the social life, and, in a large measure, of the civilization of 
the Christian world ? But however we may interpret the evidence 
of contentment and happiness observable in the women of Utab, 
it cannot be ignored, for it presents itself on every side, and 
compels recognition by every impartial visitor. The general as 
pect of Great Salt Lake City is one of cheerfulness and order, an 
the wives of the saints are frequently heard singing as they 
work, 


“T am bound to acknowledge,” says M. Remy, “that the immens: 
majority of female saints say they are happy, and that many of them 
appear to be perfectly content. . . . Their lot does not appear to 
differ from that of their fellow women in Christian countries. . . - 
All the female saints of Utah, with whom we had the opportunity of 
conversing, assured us that their position is full of charms; that tle 
polygynic form is for woman here below the essential condition of true 
felicity ; that jealousy is never met with in their society, save in thos 
women only who have not received the faith in all its fulness. The 
young women of marriageable age did not speak otherwise. ‘ We 
certainly prefer,’ they said, ‘to be married to a polygamist ; we do nd 
know what you mean by rivals. No matter how many wives: tht 
more the merrier.’ One only, an English girl, added this qualilt 
cation, ‘ Most assuredly I wish to marry a polygamist ; but I want 
be his first wife ; then I care not, let him marry as many as he will! 
To explain the feeling of this young girl it will be enough to say tht 
according to their catechism, the first wife of a polygamist is a sort 0 
president here upon earth, and that in heaven she will reign as a queti 
over the other wives of her husband.” 
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Indeed, so infatuated and enthusiastic are the women in sup- 
porting the doctrines they have embraced, that they become 
quite eloquent in their advocacy of that part of the system, the 
practice of which, according to our conceptions, must ever be 
repugnant to the deepest and strongest feelings of human nature, 
and must continually wound afresh the heart of every woman 
subjected to it. But religion is a great wonder-worker. M. 
Remy occupies twelve pages in reporting the arguments of one of 
these fair enthusiasts, “‘a woman who is considered extremely 
lady-like among the Mormons, and would be so esteemed every- 
where. It is impossible to conceive with what earnestness of 
mind, with what an air of sincerity and conviction she defended 
the new doctrine, and met the objections made to it, and what 
a modesty of manner and language she brought to the support of 
so bad a cause.” Of course she was emphatic on the great favour 
shown by God, in various ways, to the Hebrew patriarchs who 
practised polygyny, especially in his assurance to Abraham that 
he should become the father of many nations, and in the fact that 
the twelve sons of Jacob, by his four wives, were blessed by 
becoming the heads of tribes. She cited Moses as sanctioning 
polygyny, and the Psalmist—the man after God's own heart—as 
practising it without rebuke, although adultery is formally pro- 
hibited in the decalogue, and is severely punished. Because of 
his adultery with the wife of Uriah, as well as of the guilt of 
murder, David is told by the Lord, through the Prophet Nathan, 
that all his wives shall be taken from him and shall be bestowed 
on another. What could be more conclusive than this of the 
Divine sanction of polygyny ? Moreover, the New Testament 
gives an implied sanction to the patriarchal custom : to “ sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven,” 
is spoken of by Christ as though it would be a blessed privilege; 
and the Apostle Paul holds up Abraham and Sarah as models of 
faith and good works, as the father and mother of believing 
Christians. ‘The works (recorded in Gen. ch. xvi., ver. 1, 28) for 
which Sarah obtained such honours were referred to by the lady 
as a triumphant argument in favour of her faith. She also 
entered at length into physiological and social considerations 
in support of her cause, and, alluding to the plague spot visible 
in every Christian community, and horribly extensive and deadly 
in each large city, concluded by saying: “ In our society neither 
Money nor pleasure can tempt a woman, because she can always 
fnd an access to the honourable relations of mother and wife 
in the midst of some virtuous family, where she will meet with 
love, peace, and well-being, where the practice of virtue gives 

er a claim to be transplanted to the soil of eternity, there 
to multiply her family to infinity, without sorrow or suffering, 
and without being ever again subject to death.” 
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But notwithstanding the bright colours in which Mormon 
polygyny presents itself at Utah, and in which it is painted by 
female saints, it has a dark and tragic aspect also. Divorce, 
which is easily obtained, is not unfrequently applied for by un- 
happy Mormons, and one woman is mentioned who seems to have 
striven indefatigably, but in vain, to secure the conjugal bliss 
promised to the faithful: she has been married six times and has 
four husbands still living at Utah! Whether she has yet been 
divorced from the last of the four we are not informed. The fees 
to the Church for a divorce were, in 1854, as follows :—For 
divorcing a couple married for time, ten dollars; for divorcing a 
couple married for eternity, fifty dollars! Cases occur in which 
the first wife, supplanted by others, cannot endure her wretched- 
ness, and hence applies for such poor palliation of her misery as 
the divorce-court may afford her. More than one instance is 
recorded of a devoted wife, strong in the assurance of her hus- 
band’s affection, who, during his absence on a distant mission, 
has supported herself in Utah till his return, and who has at 
length been heartbroken by his introduction of a second wife, 
married by him while away. Questioned as to her jealousy of 
three other wives possessed by her husband, a lady at Salt Lake 
said,—‘*‘ My husband married me when we were very young in 
England; I was very fond and very proud of him. We came 
out here, and he took another wife. It made me very wretched, 
but I am not jealous now, for I cease to care anything about him.’ 
A widow of a near relative of the Prophet, an Englishwoman of 
superior character, and possessing an education little usual in the 
class to which she belonged, married a second time to a Mormon 
priest. After three years’ absence, preaching to the savages, he 
returned and was received with open arms; but before having 
been long at home he demanded as a second wife the daughter of 
his first wife by her former husband, an intelligent, charming gitl 
about eighteen years old. The girl, already passionately in love 
with a young man to whom she was engaged, resolutely refused to 
become the wife of her father-in-law and the rival of her mother. 
He tormented his wife to use her authority over her child to make 
her consent to the marriage ; but as her mother-heart utterly re- 
jected this office, she did nothing, and family dissensions ensued. 
Defeated in his object he, in revenge, selected as a second wife 4 
waiting-woman attached to the harem of one of the chief elders, 
and brought her to his house. Under her influence he maltreated 
his first wife, as well as her daughter, so grossly as to compel 
them to abandon the dwelling they had assisted in building and 
ornamenting with the fruits of their industry. M. Remy learnt 
this story from these unhappy creatures as they were sitting, weep- 
ing and desolate, a short distance outside Great Salt Lake city on 
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the very day they had been forced to abandon their home. Some-: 
times women at Utah awake out of their religious delusion to a 
consciousness of the horrible position into which they have 
allowed themselves to be led. Then comes a fearful revolt in 
their minds against a mode of life now wholly hateful to them, 
but too often inevitable. .They are usually poor; their children 
appeal to them for support ; their far distant homes, most gene- 
rally in England, separated from them not by the Atlantic Ocean 
only, but by vast deserts on every side, are unattainable ; and even 
ifthey could be reached they would probably prove homes no 
longer: wives in Utah would, in a large number of cases, be 
counted but as concubines in Europe. Thus situated, what can 
these poor wretched and neglected exiles do but hug the chains 
of their slavery, and apathetically acquiesce in the doctrines and 
practices of the monstrous superstition of which they are the 
victims ? 

But though the misery such as just depicted undoubtedly exists 
at Utah as a consequence of the polygyny there practised, we 
must remember that it appears to be an exceptional and by no 
means characteristic accompaniment of the marriage relations of 
the saints. Itis confessedly almost always difficult and frequently 
impossible to get any true insight into and conception of the dis- 
cord and voiceless sorrow which too often pervade conjugal life; but 
bearing this in mind, and making, on account of it, a large abate- 
ment from the value of appearances, we are constrained by the 
testimony of reliable observers to admit that, on the whole, 
Mormon women enjoy a large measure of substantial happiness. 
M. Remy attempts to account for this unexpected result by sup- 
posing that by the intensity of their religious convictions they 
have stifled their instincts of love, and that the feelings by which 
they are wedded to their husbands are chiefly and often only 
those of friendship. There is doubtless much truth in this idea: 
as women in Europe too often sell themselves, for a worldly settle- 
ment, to men whom they do not love, and who are, not seldom, 
repugnant to them, it is easily conceivable that female believers 
in Mormonism should even more readily give themselves in 
exchange for the assurance of a heavenly mansion and eternal 
happiness, and that they should fulfil the conditions of their 
contract with more cheerfulness and joy than their gentile sisters, 
seeing that as they are members of polygynic households, those 
conditions involve a minimum quantity of conjugal duties to 
husbands who may be personally repulsive to them, but who, as 
the insurers of their social position, and maternal joys in this 
world, and of their salvation in the next, they may very naturally 
regard with feelings of friendship, which are at least productive of 
domestic tranquillity, and often of no inconsiderable measure of 
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quiet happiness. Moreover, as according to the Mormon creed 
the celestial bliss of a man is in proportion to the number of his 
terrestrial wives and children, Mormon women are the sources of 
their husbands’ prospective power, dominion, influence, and eternal 
joy, and consequently command their respect, and are conscious 
of their own importance and dignity. ‘The position thus con- 
ferred upon them by their religion must ever prevent them, so 
long as their faith continues vital, from lapsing into that state of 
slavish abasement which distinguishes the women of oriental 
harems. But however favourably the polygyny of the western 
desert may compare with that of Asia, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that after the new superstition shall have waned, any 
large number of women of Anglo-Saxon origin will long continue 
to uphold and advocate its practice, unless as an escape from the 
worse fate which, alas, overtakes thousands of them in our great 
cities, or from the desolate poverty, void of maternal joys, which 
avast number of European, and notably English, women now 
endure. ‘That to escape one or other of these evils many would 
accept the social life of Utah, even without the constraining force 
of the Mormon faith, we can readily believe ; and it is not impro- 
bable that in proportion as the binding power of creeds dissolves, 
and human beings feel themselves free, within the limits of being 
just to each other, to consult their own inclinations and secular 
welfare, women, in increasing numbers, will resort to aberrant 
forms of life for the fulfiment of their desires and affections, 
rather than continue obedient to the behests of a civilization 
which offers to them the terrible alternative of a husbandless and 
childless life of incessant but wretchedly remunerated toil, or 
prostitution with the loathsome diseases which attend on it. So 
incredibly powerful and extensive is the influence of these diseases 
in destroying health, and in inducing physical degeneration, s0 
deadly are they, indirectly, through the agency of a multitude of 
ordinary diseases for whose attacks they prepare the favourable 
constitutional conditions, that if throughout Christendom their 
baneful source could be suppressed by the offering up of even more 
than one social scapegoat, like to that which is being driven into the 
desert of Utah, we confess that, though reluctantly, we would make 
the sacrifice. Unfortunately, the polygyny of Mormonism promises 
no such boon: it only offers an immunity from the pest in question, 
on condition of itself being practised, not in Utah only, but in every 
part of the civilized world. But while not unmindful that polygyny 
prevails throughout the greater part of Asia and Africa, that it 18 
customary among nearly all barbarous tribes, that the Hebrew 
patriarchs and holy men of Israel were its exemplars, and that it 
is emphatically sanctioned by the wide-spread religion of 
Mahomet, and while recognising and deploring that monogyny, 
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enforced by legislation, has always been supplemented by its 
hateful correlative—prostitution, we still remain profoundly con- 
vinced that the ideal of marriage can never be realized but by the 
union of one woman only with one man, as its primary and abso- 
lutely indispensable condition.* This condition alone constitutes 
the ground out of which the full individuality of the female 
character and all the best elements of womanhood may be de- 
veloped; and only in proportion to the completeness of their 
evolution can true marriage—marriage of the mind as well as of 
the body—which involves mutual respect, a mutual conscious- 
ness of personal dignity, and, at least, a mutual feeling of essen- 
tial equality, become possible. The polygyny of Mormonism 
having a religious origin, so soon as the superstitious ideas on 
which it is based are dissipated by the spread of knowledge, it will 
vanish. It is not the unforced growth of spontaneous Anglo- 
Saxon natures, otherwise we should be compelled to regard it 
either as an indication of the still continuing semi-barbarism of 
those who practise it, or, worse, as one of the dismal signs of our 
race’s incipient degeneracy and decay. But looking on it as we 
do it gives us no concern; and, as we have shown, its temporary 
existence is by no means an unmixed evil; it offers even to the 
most destitute sister of the Mormon community a shelter from 
the temptations or actual degradation to which thousands of 
women succumb in Christian cities ; it gives at least a respectable 
position in Utah to many of the sex who might otherwise have 
dragged on a life of mere lingering, lonely poverty in their 
European homes; and it is accompanied by the demonstration of 
the possibility of a large town without promiscuous licentiousness, 
a fact which should fix men’s attention more earnestly than here- 
tofore on what is called the great social evil, and which may, 
perhaps, contribute some suggestions towards the solution of that 
seemingly insoluble problem. 

M. Remy, in his observations on the prospects of Mormonism, 
admonishes its apostles that if they would ensure it a long life, 
they must procure a new revelation abrogating the one ordaining 
polygyny, and investing it with Divine sanction. We believe, 
however, the ideas on which it is based are much too intimately 
interwoven with the whole structure of Mormon theology to 
permit of its abrogation until Mormonism itself declines. And 
decline it certainly will. But that an ignorant impostor, such as 
was the founder of the new faith, should obtain the ascendancy 
he has ; that the gross superstition, built on conscious lies, which 
he originated should, in the nineteenth century, become a living 





* Believing, we presume, that the sexual relations of the Mormons do not 
deserve the name of marriage, M. Remy “for the sake of greater precision ” 
calls them, not polygamic, but polygynic. ‘We adopt his term. 
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faith and life-moulding power, in which hundreds of thousands of 
natives of Christian Europe devoutly believe, and to which they 
yield a willing obedience ; and, above all, that a large majority of 
these converts should be English men and women,* are facts con- 
stituting a strange and startling comment on the religious teaching 
and educational efforts of the established clergy and dissenting 
ministers of the United Kingdom. They laboured as the slaves 
of creeds rather than as the intelligent servants of truth ; though 
a few may continue to countenance what they know to be error, 
the great body of the priesthood of all denominations are impelled 
by a false sense of duty to stifle every doubt which arises in their 
minds, to go on preaching to others what they find it hard to be- 
lieve themselves, and, by feats of intellectual legerdemain, to 
gloss over difficulties which they dare not probe. Thus Sunday 
after Sunday, and year after year, they subject their hearers to a 
round of dull formalism, incapable of either instructing the under- 
standing or of refreshing the heart,—cruelly debarring them 
from independent investigation by insisting on its dangers, and, 
if any doubts should be expressed, by social outlawry in this world, 
and threats of eternal damnation in the next. 

The Nemesis of faith, however, never sleeps: within the pale 
of the numerous sects of slumbering orthodoxy, theological 
somnambulists continue muttering their medieval formule, 
and ghostly phantoms terrify their victims with fear of fiery 
torments; but from time to time in this dreamland is heard 
from without, the busy hum of a real world where positive know- 
ledge is directing the workers, and where the ever-continuous 
and increasingly glorious revelations of science are in harmony 
with daily experience and the teaching of the five senses. 
Roused from their slumbers, human beings are led, occasionally, 
to compare their world of phantasy with that of reality ; doubts 
of the truthfulness of the former enter their minds; disbelief 
follows; the whole body of theological doctrine becomes more 
or less discredited, and many helpless inquirers, with such glim- 
merings of light as convince them of the delusive foundations 
of their faith, finding themselves lost in a maze of bewildering 
contradictions and inconsistencies, without guidance or direction, 
lapse into a state of spiritual anarchy from which the priests, 
aghast at the workings of that inevitable Avenger which is de- 
priving them of their flocks, are wholly powerless to rescue them. 
But though hundreds of thousands of the lower classes, especially 
of the artizans of England, thus withdraw themselves from the 
churches or chapels where they once worshipped the God of their 





* It is said there are as many as fifty Mormon places of worship in London 
one. — 
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fathers—where week after week they derived new incentives to 
duty and new strength to fulfil it, and where their sorrows here 
were assuaged by the consolatory assurances of a better world 
hereafter, they are far from happy or content in the sterile wilderness 
of scepticism in which they find themselves. In respect to religion 
their minds remain wholly chaotic: compelle¢ to toil throughout 
each day to supply their physical wants, they have no time to 
seek religious truth for themselves; they are ignorant of the 
origin and history of the creeds they can no longer believe ; they 
know nothing of the natural genesis and development of religious 
ideas ; all they know is that the faith which they fondly cherished 
is, dream-like, vanishing away, leaving in their hearts only a cold 
hopeless void, and a vague inarticulate longing for new and 
more trustful guidance along their mysterious life-journey to 
that country “ from whose bourn no traveller returns.” What is 
more natural than that such men, unaccustomed to, and indeed in- 
capable of, critical investigation, should lend a willing ear to the 
earnest preaching of the Mormon missionaries, and should become 
easy converts to the new faith? Shall we blame them? Or 
shall we not rather blame the 20,000 of our established priest- 
hood and their dissenting brethren? They hold the high office 
of spiritual leaders of the people whose souls are presumed to be 
in their keeping, and for whose religious welfare they are answer- 
able. But instead of qualifying themselves by constant and devout 
study to fulfil their noble mission as the intellectual chiefs and 
spiritual leaders of society, as faithfully diffusing media of the new 
truths which are being unceasingly discovered, and as the teachers 
of those unchangeable laws which most especially concern huma- 
nity, obedience to which is the condition of human happiness in 
the present and the best preparation for a future life, the majority 
of them prefer to obstruct the rare efforts at enlightenment of such 
men of their own order as the authors of “ Essays and Reviews,” 
and to strive with frantic energy to keep the members of their 
churches in darkness. 

The prospects of Mormonism it would be hazardous to pro- 
phesy about, except in the most general terms. Ignorance, on 
which it depends for its growth and continuance, occupies so vast 
an area, and has such great and powerful interests engaged in its 
conservation, that we fear the time is far distant when it will 
cease to provide credulous dupes to swell the number of “ Latter- 
day ‘Saints.” Collateral circumstances, such as the nature of 
their political relations with the American federations, the ability 
and character of their future presidents and leaders, the capacity 
of the soil of Utah to sustain the increasing crowds who flock 
there, as well as the extent of the manufacturing and commercial 
activity of the rising community, will all, of course, exercise a de- 
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termining influence on itsdestiny. But as ignorance is the source 
of its existence, it is assuredly doomed to die so soon as the light 
of knowledge shall be diffused among the lower classes to the 
moderate degree necessary for the dissipation of that dense mental 
darkness in which men are tempted to grasp at the grossest 
superstitions in the hope of spiritual guidance. Meanwhile it 
may be well to remember that as the polygyny of the Mormons 
appears to be a not unmitigated evil, so Mormonism itself has its 
redeeming features: it has a broad, catholic, and eclectic spirit ; 
it repudiates persecution ; it teaches that all religions possess 
some truth, and that it is the duty of the Saints to extract what is 
contained in each for the spiritual enriching of their church ; its 
toleration extends to every creed—all forms of worship being re- 
cognised and welcomed in Utah: Whereas orthodox Christians 
believe that the fountains of inspiration are sealed up, that Gud 
ceased to speak to man eighteen centuries ago, and that the 
formula of the true faith is fixed for all time, the Mormons affirm 
that inspiration is still vouchsafed to the Saints, that God con- 
tinues to reveal His Will to His chosen people, and that unlike the 
petrified dogma of the Gentiles, which cramp the spirit and pre- 
vent its growth, their canon is a living law, flexible and capable of 
extension, thus adapted to the progressive nature of man, and 
fostering his spiritual development ; they deny the debasing doc- 
trine of hereditary depravity ; they teach the essential analogy 
between this world and the world to come—thus discountenancing 
that pernicious “other-worldliness” which leads many pious Chris- 
tians, to renounce the healthy enjoyments of this life for the sake of 
securing eternal bliss in the next ; they are remarkable for their 
industry, temperance and frugality ; the amount of crime in their 
community is less than in any European society of equal size; 
they have uniformly treated the Indians, not as encumberers of 
the ground, but as brothers having souls to be saved, and for 
whose salvation their missionaries labour among all the surround- 
ing tribes ;* and, finally, by planting a flourishing city in the midst 
of the great American desert, as well as minor settlements in 
many parts of it, they have, as it were, bridged over the two 
sides of the Continent, and have made a highway for the nations 
swarming beyond the Rocky Mountains. 





* The Mormons say it was for the Indians that Christ uttered the prayer— 
“Forgive them, for they know not what they do;” and their treatment of 
these children of nature is such as to have caused them, while regarding “ pale 
faces” generally as “bad people,” to look on the Latter-day Saints as their 
friends, and to treat them accordingly. 
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Opere Politicke Economiche del Conte Camillo Benso di Cavour. 
Cuneo. 1855. 

Camillo di Cavour. Commemorazione, per Cirod’ Arco. Torino. 
1861. 

Camillo Benso di Cavour, dal Professore Roggero Bonghi. Torino. 
1860. 


“M\HOSE whom the gods love, die young,” said the ancients : 

how fortunate would they have esteemed one who had carried 
through, with uniform success, an enterprize of such unpa- 
ralleled audacity that, to borrow the words of Clarendon, speaking 
of our own great patriot statesman Hampden, he alone had “a 
heart to conceive, a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, 
and a hand to execute it ;” and who then died just as he had set 
his seal on the undertaking which, from being the dream of 
his youth, became the labour of his manhood, and finally, his 
claim to the grateful homage of all future generations, sinking 
down into his grave in the full glory of his intellect, at the 
very pinnacle of power and fame, amid the tears of friends and 
relations, mourned for by millions of his own nation who had 
never even seen his face, while neighbouring peoples echoed back 
the note of woe, and his very enemies bowed their heads in respect- 
ful awe. Such fortune would have seemed too much for any one 
child of earth, yet this was in very truth the lot of Camillo Benso, 
Count de Cavour, so lately removed from amongst us. Posterity 
will probably record as its verdict that, though too soon for Italy, 
for himself his death was the crowning fortune of his life; so 
high had he climbed, that even fresh successes could scarcely 
have seemed other than a descent after those that had gone 
before. In some sense, indeed, his work may be called incom- 
plete, since he sank, like Moses, on the threshold of the promised 
land, yet so clearly had he marked out the road to be pursued, 
that the Joshua who caught the emblems of command as they 
dropped from his dying hand, can scarcely win greater glory 
than by steadily executing his plans, the triumph of the living 
being itself a new tribute to the memory of the dead. Could we 
divest ourselves of personal feelings, we might recognise a poetical 
appositeness in the death of Cavour ensuing immediately after the 
first celebration of the féte for the national unity of Italy—that 
darling object for which he had lived and toiled,—just as the 
army, which his genius had roused after the crushing field of 
Novara, by pointing the way which conducted it to the regene- 
tative baptism of blood on the Tchernaya, at Palestro, and 
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Castelfidardo, had consecrated those triumphs by receiving a new 
name; so that the first occasion on which the banners inscribed 
“ Armata Italiana’’ were borne in public, was at the funeral of the 
very man to whom that designation was mainly owing: never 
could he have been mourned over with such tenderness and 
unanimity as at that peculiar moment. It was, however, the 
singular characteristic of Count de Cavour to inspire attachment, 
no less than admiration, and as all earthly affection is proverbially 
selfish, those who at any time had the privilege of approaching 
him, cannot but share in the passionate, and, as it were, personal 
grief of the Italian people, at the loss of their “ Papa Camillo,” 
as the great statesman was affectionately termed, and feel that 
they would fain have seen his days prolonged, albeit at the ex- 
pense of dramatic propriety. But he is gone to the bourn whence 
none ever return, and that lamentation may not be altogether 


vain, it is well, before the rapid current of passing events sweeps | 


us too far away, to cast a tributary flower of respect on the lowly 
tomb of Santéna, and seek to garner up the moral lesson which 
we cannot fail to derive from considering the life and character of 
one in whom a great State recognises a founder and a creator. 
Camillo Benso, Count de Cavour, was born at Turin on the 
10th of August, 1810, the second son of an ancient and illustrious 
race, tracing back its pedigree far into the dark ages, when we 
find it already in possession of the fiefs of Chieri, which, acquired 
about 1150, are still owned by the family, and accordingly its 
then head, the Marquis Micheal Joseph, was a thorough repre- 
sentative of the haughty and bigoted aristocracy of Piedmont 
(so much so that the memory of the father for a long while cast 
a doubtful shadow over the liberal opinions of the son), while his 
wife sprang from the no less noble Genevese house of Sellon. 
Though born at the very zenith of the first French Empire, the 
future statesman was scarcely more than an infant when the 
sudden extinction of that splendid meteor brought back from the 
island of Sardinia Victor Emmanuel I., with all the antiquated 
religious, political, and legislative institutions of old Piedmont* 
in his train, and therefore, after having received the first rudi- 
ments of education at the hands of the Jesuits, he was consigned, 
in 1820, to the military college of Turin, whence he issued after 
some years as the page of King Carlo Felice, the last prince of 
the elder line of the House of Savoy. Such an education would 





* Anything so divergent from the spirit of the nineteenth century it is hard 
to conceive, now that its vestiges have almost been swept away ; we may, 
however, cite as an example, that torture was a legal means of extracting evi- 
dence, and that a person convicted of a crime (say, fratricide) escaped punish- 
ment if he could discover one more guilty than himself, as having, for instance, 
committed parricide. 
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scarcely have seemed fitted to develope the powers of an incipient 
journalist and liberal minister; but it was the orthodox training 
for a young noble of old Piedmont, where every member of the 
aristocracy held himself bound to pass at least some years in the 
military service of the State, at a time when all advancement 
depended on the personal pleasure of the sovereign, and the old 
Marquis looked to nothing beyond. His son, however, seems to 
have given early indications of his tendency to depart from the 
common course; for it is recorded that his vivacity and indepen- 
dence of spirit caused no little scandal at the stiff Court of Turin, 
where he seems to have played the part of Cherubino in Beau- 
marchais’ comedy, while the distinguished Professor Plana already 
cited him as the best of his mathematical pupils. He, however, 
found the position of a courtier so uncongenial, that at the age of 
eighteen he was glad to exchange it for that of a lieutenant in a 
regiment of Engineers quartered at Genoa. 

Though so young, he had already attained such proficiency in 
his professional studies, that he was soon employed in making 
surveys of the passes of the Alps and Apennines, and it is a sin- 
gular coincidence that one of the earliest public employments of 
the statesman, who, towards the close of his career, was destined 
to fix the political frontiers of his country at the natural mountain 
boundary, should have been the drawing-up of plans for the con- 
struction of a fort intended to guard the road from Genoa to 
Nice. But neither military pursuits, nor the pleasures of his age 
and society, which Count de Cavour never ceased to enjoy with 
the keenest relish, sufficed to absorb all the activity of his restless 
mind. French had been the language of his infancy, and to his 
death was more familiar to him than even Italian. While still a 
youth he made himself master of English, which he both spoke 
and wrote with remarkable facility, and became deeply engaged 
in the study of Adam Smith and other works bearing on political 
economy, finance, or the political institutions of our country ; so 
that it isno exaggeration if we date from this early period his deep- 
rooted admiration and attachment for England. The politics of 
the day also excited his earnest attention, and while he watched 
the progress of the English Reform Bill with the liveliest interest, 
he was already beginning to meditate on the fortunes of Italy. 
Genoa was then the scene of the first efforts and conspiracies of 
Mazzini, and though the practical genius of the young Cavour 
preserved him from the fond belief that the liberty and unity of 
Italy could be achieved by underground plots and secret machi- 
nations, that illusion which has led astray so many noble spirits, 
wasting, or even worse, talents that might otherwise have been of 
the greatest service, his liberal opinions were too manifest for him 
not to incur the displeasure of the authorities, and in 1882, some 
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unguarded expressions consigned him as a punishment to the 
gloomy garrison of Fort du Bard, in the valley of Aosta. 

It was on this occasion that he wrote the following letter to a 
lady of Turin, who had condoled with him on his misfortune :— 
“Je vous remercie, madame la marquise, pour ]'interét que vous 
prenez A ma disgrace; mais croyez le bien, je ferai tout de méme 
ma carriére. J'ai beaucoup d’ambition, une ambition énorme, 
et lorsque je serai ministre, j'espére que je la justifierai, puis que 
dans mes réves je me vois déja ministre du Royaume I'Italie.—C. 
Cavour.” A singular prescience this, in a lieutenant of engineers 
of twenty-two, undergoing punishment for his liberal opinions, 
which, in an officer, were then considered an offence little short 
of high treason, especially if we consider the state of Italy, the 
movements of the Duchies, and Romagna trampled down bya 
foreign soldiery, Naples apathetic, Austria more powerful than 
ever, and Charles Albert of Sardinia, the only sovereign who could 
be suspected of even national tendencies, withheld from all mani- 
festation of them by engagements to his predecessor which seemed 
to fetter his very soul. It is little less singular that, when 
shortly afterwards, having resigned his commission in the army, 
Count de Cavour wished to visit Lombardy, the Austrian police 
should have absolutely denied him leave to enter that province, 
and though this refusal was rescinded shortly afterwards, an order 
was given to watch him as a most dangerous enemy, and to note 
the houses in Milan which he visited, and the persons with whom 
he associated. 

In 1835, Count de Cavour left Italy for the first time, and 
during the seven years he spent abroad, resided alternately in 
Switzerland, France, and England. The last was the country of 
his preference; and had the future been unveiled before him, he 
could scarcely have prepared himself for his great destiny as par- 
liamentary leader and constitutional minister more judiciously, 
than by the assiduity and eagerness with which he followed the 
debates of the House of Commons, and studied every social, 
agricultural, and financial subject that his quick spirit of obser- 
vation brought under his notice. His views on all these points 
formed the matter of various pamphlets, in which he first de- 
veloped his talents as a writer ; that on the state and prospects of 
Ireland, in which we may trace the germination of his ideas on legal 
resistance to oppression and parliamentary warfare, may be 
especially cited as one of the most appreciative and remarkable 
productions on English affairs which ever flowed from a foreign 
pen, and when Count de Cavour returned home in 1842, it was to 
apply practically the lessons he had learned abroad. 

Times had changed for the better in the course of ten years, 
and though the field of political action was still closed, the 
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activity of a thoughtful lover of his country might find vent 
in other directions. Count de Cavour was one of the original 
founders of the Societé Agraria (agricultural society), intended as 
a means of developing the material resources of Piedmont, and he 
soon became chief editor of the journal of the society, in which 
he energetically combated (31st August, 1843) a scheme for estab- 
lishing model farms under the immediate direction of the Govern- 
ment, for even thus early he had embraced the belief that the best 
guarantee for the progress of a people, is the liberty of initiative. 
The death of his father having by this time put him in possession 
of a considerable fortune and large landed estates, he began prac- 
tically to essay the theories he propounded at Turin, employing as 
much eloquence and earnestness to persuade his bailiff of the merits 
of an improved plough, or a new breed of pigs, as he afterwards 
devoted to inducing the chambers to adopt some political plan of 
unparalleled boldness ; for it was characteristic of the man to throw 
himself heart and soul into the prosecution of any idea that seized 
hold of him, and while no scheme was too vast for his intelli- 
gence, no detail seemed too small to engross his whole attention. 
Every thought that passed through his mind was either flung 
aside or grew rapidly into a conviction, which, with a natural ex- 
pansiveness that has often been charged against him as a tendency 
to despotism, he eagerly sought to impress on all around him. 
Nor did these occupations suffice. More from love of excitement 
than any other motive, he entered on aseries of bold speculations 
(only to be relinquished, suddenly and finally, the day he was 
appointed a minister of the Crown), which proved generally suc- 
cessful, much to the surprise of his less venturesome and some- 
what commonplace elder brother, who watched his proceedings 
with affectionate dread lest he should involve himself in difficul- 
ties; he made plans for railroads, and was an active promoter of 
infant schools, and other attempts to improve education. 

Five years thus passed away; till, towards the end of 1847, 
deeming that the time for more direct efforts had at length come, 
he set up the Risorgimento, a paper of moderate and constitu- 
tional liberal views, destined to exert no inconsiderable influence, 
in conjunction with his friends, Counts Balbo and Santa Rosa, 
Buoncompagni, and Azeglio, himself assuming the office of 
chief writer and responsible editor. Events were now rapidly 
maturing to a crisis; the libegalism displayed by Pius IX. at the 
commencement of his reign, had acted like a spark igniting a train 
of gunpowder ; the Italian party everywhere raised its head; and 
In the first days of 1848 the liberals of Piedmont met to consider 
the course they should pursue. The majority, including the most 
violent democrats, were in favour of asking for reforms, when 
Count de Cavour suddenly advocated the demand for a constitu- 
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tion. ‘Give us but the liberty of speech and writing,” he ex- 
claimed, “and all else will speedily follow.” A petition was 
drawn up in accordance with this view, which, though never for- 
mally presented to the King, and now long since forgotten, then 
weighed heavily in the scale favourable to the grant of the Statuto, 
and when, a few weeks later, a commission was appointed to frame 
an electoral law, Count de Cavour became one of its principal 
members. Experience and the extraordinary extension of the 
State have since then caused many modifications to be introduced ; 
but the essential clauses of the law now in force are still those 
originally adopted at his suggestion. 

We may pass rapidly over the events of the next two years, 
important though they were, as foreign to our subject, for Count 
de Cavour exercised no direct influence upon them. Nevertheless 
he speedily made himself remarked by the singularly independent 
and original attitude he assumed in the first Sardinian chamber, 
where he sat as deputy for the college of Turin, which, save for one 
short interval, he continued to represent till his death, and took 
his place in the centre. Holding aloof from all factions, his 
conduct was ever that of one who felt in himself the strength to 
form a party of his own, and to take upon his own shoulders all 
the responsibility of power. Thus, though denounced as a 
renegade by those with whom birth and education would naturally 
have connected him, and in spite of his having been one of the first 
(Risorgimento, 23rd March, 1848) to proclaim the necessity of war 
tothe knife with Austria, the left soon perceived who was their most 
formidable antagonist, and the extreme democrats vowed against 
him that deadly hatred, which, kept down during the latter years 
of his life by dread of his sharp sarcasm and unfailing logic, 
alone dared to break forth in indecent exultation over his tomb. 
The force of those weapons was not then known, and Count de 
Cavour found himself the butt of unceasing attacks both in 
the press and the chamber, where, when the arguments of his 
opponents failed, the cries and hisses of the tribunes often drowned 
his voice. This enmity even went so far as to cause an un- 
known candidate to be preferred to him in the elections of January, 
1849. But the future minister was not one to be turned from his 
course by idle clamour; he went his way, opposing or support- 
ing the ministries that rapidly succeeded one another during 
that stormy epoch, in obedience to the dictates of his conscience, 
acknowledging but one aim, one principle—the greatness and 
good of Italy, the inviolable sanctity of the law. From the 4th 
of July, when he made his maiden speech on the bill for the 
annexation of Lombardy, he was perpetually in the breach, 
pouring forth in the tribune,—as long as that remained open to 
him—and through the columns of the Risorgimento, his views 00 
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every question of the day. In these emanations of his intellect, 
all, whether written or spoken, remarkable for vigour of expression, 
clearness of view, and logical sequence of argument, we cannot fail 
to recognise the leading ideas which inspired his ministerial career. 
His depth of acquired knowledge on financial subjects was not 
more singular than the native loftiness of spirit which, so early 
as 22nd July, 1848, led him to induce the chamber to reject all 
exceptional legislation for the maintenance of public order, while 
in the rare cases in which he entered on the field of speculation, 
as, fur example, the speech on the opportunity or inopportunity of 
war (20th October, 1848) ; and the article entitled “ Revolutionary 
Methods,” of the 16th November, his words, now that we read by 
the light of subsequent events, seem those of one endowed with 
the gift of second sight. By all these efforts, Count de Cavour 
made himself noted among the statesmen of Piedmont ; but public 
opinion, which once conquered was never to waver in its allegiance 
to him, was first conciliated in his favour by his recommendation 
of Count Siccardi as Keeper of the Seals, and his speech on the 
abolition of the ecclesiastical tribunals (7th March, 1850), in 
which we discern the early workings of. his mind on the great 
problem which occupied his last days, Chiesa libera in libero 
Stato; and it was not till the following October, that, on the death 
of Count Santa Rosa, Minister of Commerce, Massimo d'Azeglio, 
the then premier, proposed to the King his nomination to the 
vacant post. ‘“‘Take care,” observed Victor Emmanuel, “if 
Cavour once enter the Cabinet, he will soon be master of you 
all.” Never was prophecy more literally fulfilled. 

Had Piedmont been a great State, the acts of Count de Cavour, 
during the time he remained a member of the Azeglio Cabinet, 
would have sufficed to secure to him a lasting European repu- 
tation. From the moment he entered the Government, entrusted 
with the departments of commerce and agriculture, and of marine, 
to which the portfolio of finance was added early in 1851, he 
practically commenced the peculiar work of his life, the organiza- 
tion of the conservative forces of his country, and their direction 
to the achievement of the ends of revolutions ; for the characteristie 
which, more than any other, sets him apart from all contemporary 
statesmen, is, that with aspirations no less ardent and entire 
than those of Mazzini himself, his chosen instruments were the 
upper and middle classes—in Italy, even more than elsewhere, 
imbued with the constitutional timidity of men who have a large 
stake to risk. The position was a most difficult one: Piedmont 
was isolated both without and within the peninsula—her consti- 
tution was the object of constant attacks, in which extreme 
conservatives and democrats equally joined—her finances were 
shattered. It was no ordinary man who could then foresee the 
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day when she would become the keystone of the arch of Italian 
liberty ; and had they been ends, as they were only means, the 
treaties of commerce with England and the minor states of 
Europe (1851), with France (1852), the systematic inauguration 
of the strategic railway net, and the entire reconstruction of the 
tariff on free-trade principles, would have seemed colossal enter- 
prizes under such circumstances. Yet, though Cavour dared all 
this, supporting his measures in a series of speeches on finance, 
commerce, and the press, among which we may specially cite those 
on free trade (14th April, 1851), on the press (5th January), the 
budget (28th January), and the French treaty (8th April, 1852), 
so masterly, as in each successive case to obtain the assent of the 
chambers, and, more than this, by applying his consummate 
knowledge of English parliamentary tactics, impressed upon the 
Sardinian chambers those usages of business and courteous 
discussion which have especially distinguished them from all other 
free continental assemblies; Piedmont was so microscopic a 
State, that her progress remained totally unperceived save by those 
whom fortuitous circumstances led to take a special interest in 
the affairs of Italy ; and even in the peninsula itself, few, if any, 
appreciated the skill which, in the treaties of commerce, fore- 
shadowed the system of alliances to culminate in the Crimea; or, 
when, in May 1852, Count de Cavour broke with Azeglio and the 
majority of his colleagues, on the express grounds that they 
were tampering with interests which admitted of no compromise, 
even divined that the foundations of a great Italian monarchy 
were already laid. 

At the end of the session Count de Cavour paid a flying visit to 
England and France; and it was on this occasion, we believe, that he 
first met, face to face, the man with whom his destiny was to be 
so intimately connected, Napoleon III., who at once received him 
with the utmost cordiality. Soon, however, he was called home 
by the approaching opening of the Chambers, to see his calculs- 
tions of the previous spring verified by the resignation of the 
Azeglio Cabinet, which, weakened by its failure to obtain 4 
favourable concordat from Rome, did not feel equal to encounter 
ing a fresh parliamentary campaign deprived of its best champion. 
The King first summoned Cavour, but he having made it an 
absolute condition that every thought of further negotiations with 
the papal court should be abandoned, various other combinations 
were essayed by Marquis Alfieri and Count Balbo, and it was 
not until all had failed, that Cavour received carte blanche, and 
in the beginning of November, composed a government, in which 
he himself assumed the presidency of the council and the 
ministry of finance, to which, later, he added foreign affairs, one 
department never seeming enough for his insatiable. activity. 
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Henceforth first, or rather sole minister, for his colleagues were 
but pawns to be moved or set aside according to the exigencies 
of his game, secretaries whom he changed without exciting even 
the passing curiosity of the public, so certain was it that he 
would stamp upon all the potent impress of his own genius, he 
advanced towards his aim with longer and bolder strides, and we 
too must now take a wider range, for from this time, Sardinia was 
wedded to the Cavourian policy, by it to stand or fall, and the 
biography of one man becomes the history of Italy. 

At first, however, Count de Cavour seemed disposed to devote 
himself to the completion of the internal reforms. He was pre- 
paring the dwarf Piedmont for a life and death struggle with the 
giant Austria, and he felt the necessity of providing armour of 
proof, and of carefully testing every plate of the cuirass; so the 
internal administration, the code, the tariff, finances, public works, 
and education, the material resources of the country, were all 
reformed and developed in such a way as to bring them into 
harmony with one another and with the general design. But 
sword and banner were no less requisite than hawberk and shield, 
and as the one could only be the sub-Alpine army, no pains were 
spared to discipline that into a force, small indeed, yet perfect in 
its minute proportions, a task in which General della Marmora, 
Minister of War, showed himself a most worthy seconder, so the 
other was necessarily the tricolour of Italy, an opportunity of 
grasping which was not long to seek. The insurrection of Milan 
was taken by Austria as a pretext for sequestrating the estates of 
Lombard proprietors naturalized in Piedmont (with the consent of 
the Imperial Government, be it remarked), and when, after a 
spirited but fruitless diplomatic skirmish on their behalf, Count 
de Cavour haughtily recalled the Sardinian envoy from Vienna, 
Italians of all parties joined in applauding him; and still further 
encouraged by the liberal measures which made all natives of the 
peninsula eligible to public employment in Piedmont, thus making 
them in every respect the equals of the born subjects of the King, 
as soon as they elected their domicile within his States, they 
began to open their eyes to his ulterior views, and to see in him 
the captain of their national enterprise (a revulsion of feeling to 
which the total defeat of the Republicans indirectly contributed 
in no small degree), and the spokesman who might plead their 
cause before the tribunal of Europe. 

While thus drawing on himself the favourable attention of his 
countrymen, Count de Cavour proceeded to draw closer that 
alliance with the more advanced sections of the chamber, towards 
which he had been tending for some time, by taking into the 
ministry Signor Rattazzi, chief of the left centre. This course 
has often been attacked as inconsistent, but although Cavour 
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doubtless offers us the rare example of a statesman who grew less 
conservative as he advanced in his career, we are rather disposed 
to see in it a testimony to his real consistency. Let us explain. 
From 1848 till the end of 1851, the chief danger incurred by the 
Piedmontese constitution was that of submersion in the flood of 
democracy ; then was the time to build dykes, for the priestly 
absolutist party was entirely impotent, but this relative position 
was reversed after the coup d'état in France, and still more so after 
the Austrian victory at Milan, and Cavour was clear-sighted enough 
to perceive that in order to guard the Statuto from the new peril, it 
was necessary to welcome every section of liberals willing to unite 
under its egis, a perspicacity by which, to borrow the thought of 
Macchiavelli, he proved himself one of the few who know how and 
when to change their weapons and mode of warfare, according to 
the circumstances in which they are placed. This union was all 
the more necessary, as besides the diplomatic skirmish already 
mentioned, Count de Cavour was now taking measures calculated 
to excite to the utmost the hostility of Austria, by strengthening 
the defences of Casale and Alessandria, and in proposing to 
transfer the naval arsenal from Genoa to La Spezia, an act which, 
though defensible on commercial grounds, was certainly prompted 
by deep motives of policy. These three measures, especially the 
first and third, encountered unusual opposition in the chamber, 
and it was in the debate on the last, that allowing himself to be 
carried away by the heat of discussion, in answer to the reproach 
that he was risking the very existence of the navy by placing its 
arsenal within a few miles of a hostile frontier, Count de Cavour 
suddenly, and for one moment, raised the veil which still shrouded 
his dearest thoughts, by exclaiming, “‘ Who assures the honourable 
deputy that La Spezia will not one day be rather in the centre 
than at the extreme point of our territory?” He said no more, 
but this cry of his heart, backed by the more cogent reasons 
adduced by his intellect, satisfied the chamber, and the project of 
law was voted.* 
The poet sings— 
There is a tide in the affairs of man, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


And equally are there crises in the life of nations, which, as 
they are improved or neglected, make or mar the destiny of gene- 
rations. Such a moment was now approaching for Italy. 
Early in 1854, France and England concluded their offensive 


* It may interest some of our readers to learn the prevision of Cavour in 
urging this bill, as one that admitted of no delay, by the fact, that the works 
at La Spezia, though actively pushed forward, are yet incomplete, and that the 
first project presented to the chambers after his death was one relating to 
them, found in his portfolio. 
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alliance against Russia, and the courteous intimation of the event, 
usual in diplomatic intercourse, was followed up in December by 
a formal invitation to Sardinia to join in the league. It would 
be hard to prove, though we are inclined to believe, that Count 
de Cavour provoked the invitation; but however that may be, 
he eagerly grasped the opportunity thus held out to him of at 
once rousing the army from the depression caused by the crushing 
defeat of Novara, and of placing the third-rate;State he governed 
on a line with the great powers, and a treaty was speedily con- 
cluded, followed by a military and financial convention, in which, 
by scornfully rejecting any advantage to be obtained at the 
sacrifice of independence, and above all, the tempting prospect of 
a subsidy, Piedmont assumed a footing of equality with her 
colossal allies. 

Our readers may still remember the cry of astonishment, almost 
of derision, that rang through Europe at the news. Such auda- 
city seemed incredible, it was David returned to life, again to 
defy Goliath, and nowhere was surprise and even dismay stronger 
than in Piedmont itself. The army, indeed, rejoiced at the pro- 
spect opened to it, but the politicians were loud and almost unani- 
mous in their remonstrances. Membets of the Cabinet, among 
whom General Dabormida, minister of foreign affairs, resigned 
office rather than affix his signature to a treaty he considered 
fatal, and the usually docile parliamentary majority suddenly 
turned restive, the men best known for their devotion to Italy 
were the most hostile, but Cavour stood firm. Within and with- 
out the chamber, such patriots as Tecchio, Pallavicino, Manin, 
and many others we could mention, vehemently denounced the 
treaty. The very idea of squandering the resources of the country 
for interests that only indirectly concerned her, in face of a yearly 
deficit, when every penny was required for objects of vital im- 
portance, and of shedding Italian blood in a foreign and distant 
quarrel, when the army might any day be called upon to defendits 
own homesteads, was represented as insanity, while running the 
tisk that the banner of Piedmont might one day find itself floating 
beside that of Austria, was stigmatized as treason to the memory 
of Charles Albert, the abandonment of every dearest aim, and the 
ruin of Piedmont and of liberty was confidently prognosticated if 
the chamber consented to the treaty; but all this torrent of 
opposition was powerless to make Camillo di Cavour swerve from 
his conviction that, to cite his own words, ‘‘ The independence of 
Italy must be conquered in the Crimea.” Two noble soldiers 
alone fully shared his views and his hopes, their big hearts 
bounding at the conception of his vast intellect, and well was it 
for Italy that those hearts beat in the breasts of the King and of 
the dying Duke of Genoa. Both were so earnest in their 
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approval, that the latter claimed for himself the chief command of 
the expedition, hoping thus to forestal his fatal malady by dying, 
as he lived, for Italy, and when death cut short that design, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, broken in spirit by the successive loss of wife, 
mother, and brother, even proposed to abdicate in favour of the 
Prince of Piedmont, and go to the Crimea as his general. Strong 
in such support, Cavour declared he would change every one of 
his colleagues and dissolve parliament, rather than give up one 
iota of his plan. Then, and then only, after a long and spirited 
debate, in the course of which the great statesman defended him- 
self in one of the finest speeches ever heard from his lips, the 
chamber yielded, though with fear and gloomy forebodings, and 
ratified the treaty by a small majority, in the spirit of self- 
sacrificing loyalty which is so peculiarly characteristic of the 
Piedmontese. 

The issue is well known, and within a few short months, the 
foremost opponents of the treaty were fain to rejoice at their own 
defeat, while the members of the majority congratulated them- 
selves on the unbending allegiance to their sovereign and his re- 
presentative which had stood them in lieu of conviction. But 
before we proceed to narrate the results of this daring measure, 
we must mark the completion of the scheme of internal reforms. 
The part concerning religious corporations had been left to the 
last, with a hope that the court of Rome might in time show itself 
better disposed to conciliation, but this illusion having finally 
been dispelled, a bill was presented to parliament at the end of 
1854, for the suppression of a large number of chapters and con- 
vents, the members of which were to be pensioned off, and the 
surplus of their property applied to the better payment of the 
parochial clergy, and various charitable and educational purposes ; 
the cloisters being appropriated for barracks, hospitals, or other 
objects of public utility, while such orders as had entitled them- 
selves to exemption by their care of the sick or the young, were 
to be consolidated and reformed, for idleness being one of the 
greatest of sins in the eyes of the ever-active Cavour, he, not 
misled by blind prejudice, or revolutionary passion, was as ready 
to preserve those orders that in any way rendered themselves 
useful to society, as he was anxious to abolish such as lived in 
luxurious sloth, or demoralized the people by investing mendicity 
with the sanctity of a religious calling. 

In his allocution of the 22nd January, 1855, the Pope hurled 
all the thunders of the Church at the heads of the impious authors 
and supporters of this law, while, as if secretly doubting the 
efficacy of these spiritual weapons, he ordered the whole corre- 
spondence between the courts of Rome and Turin to be published, 
thus appealing to public opinion, a tribunal whose verdict was so 
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little dreaded by Count de Cavour, that he caused the Papal edi- 
tion of these documents to be reprinted and circulated as widely 
as possible. Not all the wrath of the Vatican, nor even the more 
formidable artillery booming in the Crimea, and the cares entailed 
upon him by the treaty, were able to arrest the progress of the 
convent bill. The public discussion began in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and it passed both chambers before the end of spring. 
Details still required correction, but the main scheme of reform 
was henceforth complete, and Piedmont stood biding her time, 
girt with the panoply of her liberal institutions. 

The battle of Traktir (16th August, 1855) restored the repu- 
tation of the Sardinian army and its generals, and though unto- 
ward circumstances prevented the brigade under Cialdini from taking 
its destined part in the storming of Malakoff, condemning it to 
remain all day in the trenches under the galling fire of the fortress, 
enough had been done to prove that the Italian tricolour might 
worthily wave by that of France, and Della Marmora was admitted 
to the councils of war on equal terms with the leaders of the 
mightier hosts. When the subalpine parliament met at the end 
of autumn, many doubts and prejudices had already been dis- 
pelled, and supplies were voted with unusual readiness. But now 
it was for the diplomatists of Piedmont to continue in the Cabinet 
the work that her generals had so well begun in the field. Nego- 
tiations opened during the winter ; Count de Cavour, having already 
secured all the advantages he had promised himself from war, was 
now foremost in wishing for peace, and we believe the arguments 
he urged, while accompanying his sovereign on a visit to the Courts 
of Windsor and the Tuileries, to have been by no means unin- 
fluential in promoting the congress of the following year. At all 
events, it was at this time that Napoleon III. first inquired of him 
“What can be done for Italy ?” a question which called forth 
in reply the celebrated memorandum known as that of the 27th 
March, 1856. 

When the conferences were first appointed, it had been in- 
tended to send Massimo d’Azeglio to Paris as the Sardinian 
plenipotentiary ; but the difficulty of giving him precise instruc- 
tions was so great, that he speedily withdrew his acceptance of the 
office, and Count de Cavour, seeing no other worthy to be in- 
trusted with a mission at once so delicate and important, resolved 
to take it upon himself. As the representative of a belligerent 
power, he was able to assume a tone most provoking to Austria, 
and in spite of her protests, took an active part in every dis- 
cussion, signing the final treaty on equal terms with the other 
plenipotentiaries. Returned to Turin, Count de Cavour, on the 
6th of May, rendered an account of his mission, and after reading 
his note of the 16th of April, was enabled, in proud consciousness 
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of his triumph, to announce to the deputies, and through them to 
the whole country, that the Italian question was now fairly 
launched on the sea of diplomacy, England and France, by re- 
cording the opinion that its present state must be remedied in 
the general interest of Europe, having virtually pledged themselves 
to seek its solution, and that, far from the relations of Austria 
and Piedmont having been drawn closer by the almost daily 
meetings of their envoys at the same council board, the gulf 
separating the political systems of the two States had never been 
more clearly defined than since the Imperial ambassadors were 
forced to sit in the position of culprits at the bar, and had not 
even dared to put forward a defence, when the wrongs and woes 
of Italy were denounced before the judgment-seat of Europe and 
of public opinion. 

A great step had evidently been made. All Italy rang with accla- 
mations: addresses of congratulation, medals of honour, poured 
from all sides on “him who defended her with raised vizor."* 
The noblest of the Italian exiles, Manin, abdicated his republican 
doctrines, declaring that Italy must be one, with Victor Emmanuel 
as her King, and made himself the chief promoter of a scheme for 
arming the new fortifications of Alessandria by national subscrip- 
tion, thus recognising them as works of general utility, and Pied- 
mont as the bulwark of the peninsula. The idea became s0 
popular that the original number of 100 guns was considerably 
increased, and they may now be seen on the walls of the fortress 
of the old Lombard League, inscribed with the names of the 
cities or provinces that offered them ; and when the Sardinian 
regiments returned from the Crimea, their entry into Turin was 
everywhere celebrated as a national festivity. A vulgar observer 
would have thought that Cavour might now have rubbed his hands 
(his constant gesture when pleased), congratulating himself in 
unalloyed delight on his progress towards realizing the dream of 
his youth; but he was one whom no triumph could dazzle, and 
while a nation applauded, never had the obstacles to final suc- 
cess seemed to him more numerous or more formidable. Yet he 
shrank not from his purpose, and though he was once observed 
walking up and down his cabinet, in an hour of vexation, gloomily 
communing with his own heart as to whether it would not be 
wise in him, decorated with the highest honours his sovereign 
could bestow, and possessed of all the gifts of fortune, to retire 
from the game rather than again set upon the die the European 
reputation for statesmanship he had just conquered, the fit of 
despondency soon passed away, and, striking his hand upon the 
table, he vehemently exclaimed, “ But no; at all hazards, Italy 





* This was the inscription on the bust offered by Tuscany. 
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must be made, shall be made, and made by me!” This was 
indeed his one and true ambition; for this he sought power, not 
as an object, but as a means; and standing alone as he did in 
the grandeur of his own soul, without wife or child to smile upon 
his solitary hearth, Italy to him was as mother, and mistress, and 
daughter are to other and lesser men. 

As compared with the years that succeeded, 1857 and 1858 
seem tame and barren of events; but if we examine them more 
clusely, we shall see that, as a ship of war does not sail forth 
upon the open sea without long preparation and toil in the dock- 
yards, so those years were the necessary forerunners of the more 
exciting ones to follow, and that without the previous co-ordina- 
tion of parts, the great Italian drama could never have been played. 
The war of notes and protocols must precede that of shells and 
bullets, while the Italian populations must be disciplined to act 
unanimously, and take advantage of any opportunity that might 
present itself. Cavour steadily pursued both objects. In January, 
1857, the Emperor Francis Joseph visited Milan, but no envoy 
of Victor Emmanuel complimented him on his arrival, and when, 
furious at the coldness of the Lombards, he ordered his diplomatic 
agents and paid press violently to denotince Piedmont as if her 
free government and journals were the sole causes, insisting on 
the modification of the one, and the suppression of the other ; the 
dignified language of the notes and articles that appeared at 
Turin, upholding the independence of the State, and defending 
the liberties granted by the Statute, made this vituperation recoil 
upon the heads of its authors, and all Europe applauded when 
diplomatic intercourse, tamely carried on by chargés d'affaires for 
the last four years, was entirely broken off. The enthusiasm and 
affection of Italy for the King and Minister of Sardinia daily 
increased, and, to train these feelings into engines of practical 
applicability, the “ National Society” now formed itself at Turin, 
with the tacit consent of the Government. This association, or- 
ganized, though for a political purpose, after the model of the 
Manchester Corn Law League, comprised all sections of Liberals, 
and, by its sub-committees, soon spread its ramifications through 
every city and village of Northern and Central Italy, and pene- 
trated, though less completely, even into the southern provinces, 
everywhere pursuing its appointed task of instructing the people 
by the diffusion of news, and a knowledge of the ways in which 
liberal institutions work, training them to act together in such 
force as pacifically to compel their princes either to join Victor 
Emmanuel in the great purpose of expelling the foreigner, or to 
bind up their fate with that of Austria, by repairing to her camps, 
and thus leaving their subjects to act for themselves. When 
fully known, the history of this society will be one of the future 
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curiosities of literature ; here we need only allude to it sufficiently 
to make clear to our readers the uses to which it was put at a 
later period by Count de Cavour; for though we cannot doubt 
his having been secretly cognizant of its acts, and many of its 
leaders were his personal friends, he never took even the smallest 
part in its proceedings. 

The crisis was gradually drifting nearer. Count de Cavour 
was well aware that open war with Austria must break out sooner 
or later. He also knew that the material resources of Piedmont 
could not indetinitely resist the strain put upon them for so many 
years, and that her army of 60,000 men, however excellent, even 
though reinforced by the volunteers of all Italy, could not ade- 
quately encounter the Imperial forces, and he anxiously looked 
around him for allies. He was too well acquainted with England, 
the country of his predilections, to hope active aid from her; 
France was his only resource. When and how negotiations were 
opened and carried on, whether the first overtures came from 
Paris or Turin, are questions which will probably not be fully 
answered until every individual interested in them shall sleep in 
the grave, and which we will not even attempt to solve. This 
much we know. In September, 1858, Count de Cavour visited 
Napoleon III. at the baths of Plombiéres, and, after long and 
frequent conferences, succeeded in convincing him that the state 
of Italy had in no respect improved during the two years that had 
elapsed since the Congress of Paris, and that there was no hope 
of amelioration arising from any diplomatic remonstrances that 
could be addressed to Austria, or to the smaller sovereigns, so 
long as they could count upon her co-operation in forcibly sup- 
pressing the discontent of their subjects. These points once 
proved to his satisfaction, the Emperor clearly saw that the su- 
premacy of Austria over the whole peninsula, not contemplated 
even by the treaties of 1815, must one day become fatal to the 
European balance of power; and we believe it to have been 
agreed, that France should aid Sardinia in expelling Austria from 
Lombardy and Venetia, and annexing those provinces, receiving 
Savoy and Nice in return. The marriage of Prince Napoleon 
was also discussed, and the fate of the secondary Italian princes 
was left to be decided by events. 

Had Austria strictly confined herself to the limits assigned by 
the final settlement of Vienna, her position would have been 
diplomatically unassailable, since her Italian provinces were se- 
cured to her by the same title-deed which gave Genoa to Pied- 
mont ; fortunately, however, for the designs of Count de Cavour, 
her tenure was incompatible with good government in any part of 
the peninsula, and between treaties, family alliances, and armed 
occupations, she had for forty-four years maintained a supremacy 
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contrary to the public law of Europe, and having obtained a 
guarantee against brute force, the Sardinian premier was not slow 
to take advantage of this flaw in her case. On either side the 
Alps the war of words began towards the close of 1858; and 
while the singular address of the Emperor Napoleon to the Aus- 
trian ambassador on the first of January intimated to the world 
in general the dissension which had arisen between the two em- 
pires, and the warlike speech of Victor Emmanuel, ten days later, 
roused the enthusiasm and hopes of the Italians, demonstrations 
the homogeneity of which was soon made manifest by the hastily 
concluded matrimonial alliance between the reigning houses of 
France and Piedmont, Austria found no better argument than 
the strengthening of her garrisons, the massing of her troops on 
the frontier, and the taking up of a large loan—evident prepara- 
tions for war, which Count de Cavour lost no time in putting in 
the strongest light both in his circulars to the diplomatic agents 
abroad, and in his speeches to the Parliament at home. 

Such steps on the part of an adversary so superior in power, 
amply justified the proposal of a loan, and the assembly of the 
army on the Ticino. But Count de Cavour was too certain of 
the justice of his cause not to found his chief hopes of success on 
the verdict of publie opinion, and when the English Government, 
alarmed at the turn events were taking, called upon him to state 
the grievances of Italy, he drew up his memorandum of the Ist 
March, 1859, an act of accusation against Austria and her satel- 
lites no less striking and conclusive than the one aimed at the 
Papal Court three years previously. Compared with such a docu- 
ment, the complaints of the Austrian Cabinet seemed those of the 
wolf against the lamb in the old fable; yet we may fairly admit 
that the alarm of the huge empire was far from being groundless, 
for despotism is only secure so long as its power is unquestioned. 
The smallest concession is the necessary forerunner of a fall, and 
the practical working of a constitution in any part of Italy was 
the logical condemnation of the imperial system ; so that the mere 
allowing it to exist was, in fact, a tacit acknowledgment of impo- 
tency, the consequences of which could only be avoided by suc- 
cessful war. 

This was the universal conviction on either bank of the Ticino 
and the Po; and while Austria poured down her frontier batta- 
lions, never moved save in case of imminent hostilities, the com- 
mittees of the National Society, secretly at work in every town, 
assisted the youth of all the Italian provinces in their escape to 
join the royal army. It was a strange sight to behold the noblest 
and wealthiest rushing to enlist in the ranks, and Count de 
Cavour, as he received the young volunteers, hailed their arrival 
as the best proof of the approaching triumph of his ideas, for he 
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well knew how indissoluble is the bond between those who have 
fought side by side. Piedmont was now virtually Italy, and this 
gave the Italians and their leader courage and patience to look 
calmly on all the diplomatic efforts of England and Russia to 
avert war. They knew their hour was at hand, and im his cer- 
tainty that it must strike, Count de Cavour showed himself 
willing to enter into negotiations, to accept a congress, even 
to disarm, provided that condition were made common to 
both parties ; in short, to make every concession compatible with 
the independence of his native country which the neutral Powers 
could reasonably demand. 

Nor was he deceived in his belief that Austria would deem this 
moderation more fatal to her interests than all the risks of war. 
On the 28rd of April, Baron Kellersberg appeared at ‘Turin with 
the Austrian ultimatum, which was of course peremptorily re- 
jected. All doubt being now at an end, the Sardinian army was 
concentrated on the second line of defence of Casale, Valenza, and 
Alessandria, so providently prepared for it. Victor Emmanuel, 
in a spirited proclamation, called the Italians to arms: the Sar- 
dinian Chambers, with a trust never before accorded either to 
king or minister, suspended the constitution during the continu- 
ance of hostilities, that no formal obstacle might delay the taking 
of any measure dictated by the urgency of the case; and Count 
de Cavour—who, though the greatest of revolutionists, not only 
in spirit but in fact, never admitted violent change save as a last 
resource when every other had been exhausted—called upon the 
soi-disant independent princes of Central Italy to make their elec- 
tion between a national policy, which might have saved their 
thrones, and open adherence. to Austria, a summons to which they 
successively answered, the Dukes of Tuscany and Modena by re- 
pairing to the Imperial camp, the Duchess of Parma by a more 
politic retreat into Switzerland. 

Few passages in modern history are better known than the 
Italian campaign of 1859. The Austrian invasion, the stoical 
patriotism of the Piedmontese peasantry, the arrival of the French, 
the marches and battles which led to the rapid liberation of Lom- 
bardy,—have all been described over and over again: be it rather 
our task to tell what was the life of Count de Cavour during 
those busy ten weeks. Charged with the four ministries of war, 
marine, foreign affairs, and the interior, in addition to the presi- 
dency of the council, he seemed to multiply himself to accomplish 
all the duties thus heaped upon him. For years it had been his 
habit to rise at five, or even four, in the morning, and only allow- 
ing himself the occasional refreshment of a cigar, or a single cup 
of black coffee, to work uninterruptedly till six, the hour of his 
one daily meal, devoting the evening to rest, in society; but 
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dinner was now often delayed till nine and ten o'clock, or else he 
returned to labour till past midnight. By this incessant toil, 
only diversified by flying visits to the camp, to confer with his 
own sovereign or the French Emperor, he contrived to discharge 
every task so efficiently that those brought in contact with him in 
each capacity almost refused to believe he had any other department 
to preside over. All the wants of the army seemed known to him, 
and were instantly provided for ; he superintended the equipment 
of the ships destined to join the French fleet in the Adriatic ; as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he kept the Sardinian envoys abroad 
ina position to explain every step in his game to the Courts to 
which they were accredited, and on the death of Ferdinand II. 
despatched an extraordinary ambassador to Naples, to endeavour 
to induce the young King, the son ofa princess of Savoy, to em- 
brace a constitutional system and the Piedmontese alliance, while 
in the Home Department he extended the benefits of the Statute 
to Lombardy and the Duchies, which, as having voted their union 
with Sardinia in 1848, were provisionally incorporated with the 
monarchy, while, through the Royal commissioners sent to facili- 
tate their participation in the war, he less directly influenced the 
government of Tuscany and Romagna. ~ 

Such activity would seem incredible, were it not a matter of 
contemporary history; and even thus, it may be a subject of 
medical doubt, how long the health and faculties of any human 
being could have withstood such a strain? Yet harder still to 
bear than even this herculean labour was the shock that awaited 
Count de Cavour, when, in compliance with a telegraphic summons, 
he hastened to head-quarters at Desenzano, and learned the 
tidiags of the Convention of Villafranca. What he then endured 
no tongue can tell, for he himself never fully described his 
feelings, though they might be guessed from the expression of 
agony which would cross his expressive countenance at any allu- 
sion to the hour in which his dearest schemes seemed broken in 
the midst. But whatever his grief, his resolution was promptly 
taken: he could not set his hand to any treaty consecrating the 
servitude of the Venetians, and the presence of Austria in Italy ; 
and as it would have been madness for Piedmont to attempt to 
carry on the war single-handed, he threw up all his offices, in spite 
of the passionate entreaties and reproaches of Victor Emmanuel— 
entreaties and reproaches hard to resist, for his sovereign was 
also his friend ; but his sense of right was stronger even than 
affection, and he only consented to hold the seals till his successors 
should be appointed. 

The resignation of Cavour left the fate of the peninsula depen- 
dent on the firmness of the central Italians, but would populations 
solong oppressed proveequal to encountering such a crisis, deprived 
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of their trusted leader? The first consolation that reached the 
fallen statesman was a letter from Farini, then governor of Modena, 
proposing resistance, and the creation of a dictatorship for that 
province in his own person. Count de Cavour promptly replied 
by telegraph, “The minister is dead—the friend approves and 
encourages you.’ Next came the news that Baron Ricasoli, who, 
on the departure of the Sardinian commissioner had assumed the 
presidency of the Tuscan provisional government, was resolute to 
oppose the return of the Grand Duke, and had summoned an 
elective assembly to decide on the propriety of union with Pied- 
mont; and henceforth sure that his principle was right, and re- 
posing as it did on the basis of eternal truth, had imbued the 
minds, not only of the thinking men, but of the masses in Italy, 
and thus founded, might defy the caprices even of so powerful a 
potentate as Napoleon III., Count de Cavour retired to his coun- 
try-seat of Leri, near Vercelli, there to await the day of his retum 
to office. 

At that villa he chiefly resided for the next six months, and to 
one of a less nervous and irritable temperament, that repose from 
official toil might have been of service, but the same man who, 
when minister, would escape to Leri for a few hours, there to enjoy 
himself with all the zest of a schoolboy, discussing with his 
steward the state of his herds and rice-grounds, or providing for 
the well-being of his peasantry, seemingly oblivious that politics 
even existed, now found no rest amid his once loved rural pursuits, 
fretted himself almost into fever at his inability to do more than 
advise where he longed to act, and while the populations were 
daily forwarding his views by their wonderful intelligence and 
abnegation, could ill brook to see that progress jeopardized by 
the moral cowardice and impolicy of the Piedmontese ministry, 
composed of men he himself had raised into reputation, who now 
implored his counsel in each difficulty, to despise it the moment 
the crisis was past, and by their abuse of the full powers, voted 
by the parliament in his own favour, tampered with that invio- 
lable sanctity of law, respect for which was with him almost 4 
superstition. 

So false a situation could not endure longer than the circum- 
stances which had created it. In stormy weather the most ex- 
perienced mariner holds the helm, and scarcely had the Peace 
of Zurich rendered his resumption of power possible, than the 
Italians became eager to see it restored to Count de Cavour. In 
January, 1860, the Rattazzi government fell under the weight of 
its own errors, and the desire of the nation was instantly fulfilled. 
Few paused to inquire who formed the Cabinet, it was enough 
that the trusted minister presided over it, and all looked forward 
to great events. The first care of Count de Cavour was to return 
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to a legal position by dissolving the old and convoking a new 
parliament, to include the representatives of Lombardy ; his next, 
to provide for the prompt annexation of Tuscany and the Emilia. 
Himself convinced that hesitations of the late ministry as to the 
votes of the Assemblies rendered necessary a fresh manifestation 
on the part of those provinees, and privately warned that France 
would recognise no decision but that of universal suffrage, he 
provoked a secret conference with Baron Ricasoli and Signor 
Farini, at which was decided that appeal to the people, the brilliant 
result of which is so well known. 

It was a triumphant day for Count de Cavour when he could 
advise his sovereign to accept those votes and summon the depu- 
ties of half Italy to meet in a single parliament; but co-incident 
with the victory, storms and clouds arose on other points of the 
horizon. We have already stated that the transfer of Savoy and 
Nice to France was to have been the price of the total expulsion 
of Austria: at Villafranca the claim was naturally abandoned, 
but it was revived on the fusion of Northern and Central Italy. 
Did Count de Cavour unmixedly regret the pressure to which he 
could but yield? We are not prepared to assert it, for though 
no minister can ever willingly sign a treaty of cession, and in this 
case especially, he knew he must overcome the natural repugnance 
and grief of the King, and a strenuous parliamentary opposition, 
he was too profound and subtle a statesman not to be aware that 
he was fortunate in being able to discharge the debt of material 
obligation at so a cheap rate, and not toforesee that by claiming her 
own disjoined provinces at the hands of Italy, and annexing them 
in virtue of universal suffrage, France implicitly acknowledged the 
principle of Italian unity, and precluded herself from objecting to 
any fusion henceforward carried out by the same means. We believe 
him to have been far more disturbed by the rising at Palermo, 
brought on by accident, against his most earnest wishes, since he 
thereby lost the direct control of events in the southern provinces, 
and the chances of insurrection were substituted for that co-ordi- 
nation of well-organized forces to which he loved to owe the 
victory of his ideas. 

The formation of his army under General de Lamoriciére had 
made the Pope think himself able to dispense with a French 
gurrison at Rome, and Count de Cavour was aware not only that 
the latter was about to be withdrawn, and that their departure 
would be followed by a joint attack on Romagna by the Papal and 
Neapolitan forces, but he also knew the latter to be so deeply 
imbued with Italianism, that the very chiefs could not be counted 
upon to oppose the Piedmontese soldiers, whose victory and ad- 
Vance southward would raise the populations, sweeping away the 
Bourbon despotism as mists disperse before the morning sun. 

(Vol. LXXVI. No, CL.]—New Senzs, Vol. XX. No. II. GG 
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That this plan was feasible we cannot doubt after the autumn 
campaign in the Marches; but the outbreak of the Sicilians, and 
the expedition of Garibaldi, in consequence of which the French 
remained at Rome, forced Count de Caveur to renounce all 
thoughts of its execution. He could only bide his time, certain 
that the advent of anarchy must sooner or later exhaust the forces 
of tumultuous revolution, and restore the control of events to his 
own hand. Seeing the frightful social and administrative dis- 
organization, the culpable squandering of the public resources, 
the substitution of a huge deficit for a well-filled treasury,* and of 
bands of brigands for a well-equipped and organized army, which 
have been the fruits of the brief passage of Garibaldi at Naples, 
who can blame Count de Cavour, if, foreseeing all this, and 
knowing that—to borrow the dictum of one of the most revolu- 
tionary spiritst of the present century—“ peoples perish from the 
absence of authority,” he sought by a prompt annexation to 
snatch Sicily, as a brand from the burning, out of the hands of 
the insurrection, and even at the price of leaving Francis II. 
awhile longer on the throne, to revert to the system of pacific and 
well-prepared revolutions which had succeeded so admirably in 
Central Italy. The attempt was vain, for the democratic flood, so 
unfortunately let loose, had not yet expended its force, Garibaldi 
swept on like a fiery meteor, dissolving to its primitive elements 
every object he touched, sowing the storm, leaving the whirlwind 
to be reaped by his successors, whoever they might be, and 
dreaming, in the intoxication ‘of success, of attacking both France 
and Austria with his volunteer bands. 

Such madness was becoming too dangerous to the very exist- 
ence of Italy, and Count de Cavour felt it must be arrested at 
every hazard. Happily he was equal to the emergency, for never 
did it fall to the lot of any statesman to take a bolder resolution 
than that which dictated the invasion of Umbria and the Marches. 
The risks were immense, but inaction was certain to be fatal, well- 
timed temerity might save all, and the die was cast almost at the 
moment that Garibaldi entered Naples. Fortune proved true to 
the brave in soul; and while the unexpected resistance of Capua 
and the doubtful skirmishes near the Volturno arrested the pro- 
gress of the volunteers, the activity of the Italian generals in the 
Marchest{ enabled them to reach the line of that river, and throw 





* 100,000,000f. were found at Naples when Garibaldi entered. In his 
budget of this year, the Italian finance minister had to meet a deficit of 
114,000,000f. on account of the Neapolitan provinces. 

+ Paul de Flotte: Speech in the French Legislative Assembly, 21st May, 
1850. 
¢ The campaign lasted eighteen days from the passage of the Rubicon to 
the surrender of Ancona. 
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themselves between the contending forces in time, not to obviate 
a collision with the French, as bad been the original object, but 
rather to save the revolution from perishing through the excesses 
into which it had been betrayed. The audacity of Count de 
Cavour, well supported by the firmness of the parliament, which, 
summoned to ratify or condemn his policy, had by an almost 
unanimous vote affirmed his principle of unconditional fasions, and 
authorized him to accept any such as should be voted on these 
terms, had thus reconquered in October that control over events 
which had seemed to slip from his hands six months before; and 
despite his own unwillingness and the evil influences by which 
he was surrounded, the force of circumstances obliged Garibaldi 
to sign the death-warrant of his own power by ordering the uni- 
versal vote which was to hand Naples and Sicily over to the 
royal government, and as soon as the result was known to retire 
to Caprera, though he did not depart without giving a last sign 
of ill-will in his refusal to concur in the proposed incorporation 
of his volunteer army with that of Northern Italy, unless on the 
impossible condition of his own appointment as absolute Dictator 
of the Two Sicilies, quite heedless of the reply of the King that 
the bestowal of such authority belonged to the parliament alone, 
and exceeded the power of any ministry. 

The administration of Naples may be pointed at by his oppo- 
nents as the least successful page in Count de Cavour’s career, 
yet his excuses are so many, that even his warmest admirers need 
not scruple to acknowledge his failure. The country was handed 
over to him in a state of absolute anarchy, its fortresses still re- 
sisting on behalf of the fallen Bourbons ; and he, accustomed to 
judge everything with his own eyes, had no personal knowledge of 
Naples, while the concentration of all power and responsibility in 
himself, which was the mainspring of his ministerial system, forbade 
him even a short absence from Turin to acquire any. Moreover, 
let us confess it, he would have been more than human—and to 
be human was an essential feature of his greatness—if the sense- 
less and ever-reviving enmity of Garibaldi, and the unceasing 
vituperation of his friends, had not made some impression upon 
him, and inspired a certain almost unconscious prejudice against 
all supposed to yield fealty to that party, a prejudice which passed 
with far greater intensity into the minds of his own followers. 
Hence the infelicitous appointment as Viceroy of Signor Farini, 
who, with all his excellent qualities, was the last man for such a 
post, since his very character and position rendered his many 
errors in it unavoidable, and when the Prince of Carignan was at 
length sent to replace him, that nomination came too late to re- 
Move difficulties it might have obviated at an earlier period. But 
we need not dwell longer on this gloomy episode, the develop- 
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ment of which would require long statements of facts and expla- 
nations of causes, leading us into digressions wholly foreign to 
our subject, since not to Cavour was reserved the solution of the 
knotty Neapolitan problem. His course was nearly run, and 
we rather turn to his last appearances on the parliamentary stage 
of his earliest public triumphs. 

The elections had taken place on the 27th January, 1861, 
everywhere proving singularly favourable to government, and the 
parliament was formally opened on the 18th of February, but 
owing to the delay necessary for the verification of powers, 
business did not begin till the middle of March. The first bill 
presented was one constituting the new monarchy, which passed 
the representative chamber unanimously, the senate with but a 
single dissentient vote, given at the dictate of religious bigotry, 
and thus was the youthful dream of Cavour fulfilled after the 
lapse of twenty-nine years. He was first minister of the kingdom 
of Italy, and to himself was the great result mainly due. The 
sovereign had assumed his new title, the state was proclaimed, 
but it was yet incomplete, for Rome the capital, and Venice the 
bulwark, were unrepresented in the Italian parliament, and on 
the former and most vital of these questions Count de Cavour 
hastened to explain his views. In answer to interrogations he 
had himself instigated, he expounded at length his favourite theory 
of a free Church in a free State. Considering Rome to be the 
necessary metropolis of Italy, he desired to offer the Pontiff, in 
exchange for his precarious temporal power, sovereign honours, 
and the renunciation by the State of all right of interference in 
spiritual affairs, with the hope that such ample terms, backed by 
the guarantee of the Italian government for the safety and respect 
due to the supreme head of the Church, would induce the con 
currence of the Catholic Powers, and persuade France especially 
to withdraw her garrison, concluding in favour of an order of the 
day to the same effect, which was voted by an immense majority. 
These explanations were renewed in the upper chamber a fort- 
night later, for Count de Cavour held the thorough ventilation of 
a question to be the essential preliminary to its solution ; publicity 
was his weapon, as freedom his device, and it was on this occa 
sion that in answer to the Neapolitan Senator, Vacca, who, after 
urging the state of Naples to be an additional reason for seeking 
to hasten the deliverance of Rome, suggested the proclaiming & 
state of siege in the disturbed frontier provinces, that he vehe 
mently exclaimed, almost in the very words he repeated during the 
delirium of his last hours, “‘ No state of siege, no exceptional 
laws—liberty must not sully her cause by assuming the arms of 
tyrants |” 

The Roman debates were but the holiday tournament ; the real 
battle for power between the ministry and more advanced oppo 
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sition must be fought on other grounds; and the question of the 
volunteer, or southern army, supplied the latter with an endless 
theme of invective and covert accusation ; for the public mind was 
agitated and divided on this subject, and unaware that the sullen- 
ness of Garibaldi had prevented a general arrangement, (for the 
ministry had been chary of unveiling the errors of one to whom 
Italy owed so much) felt dissatisfied with the partial measures 
adopted, so that, to secure them a parliamentary sanction, 
Baron Ricasoli (whose lofty character and independent position 
gave him a peculiar right to be heard) proposed, and Count de 
Cavour accepted, a debate which might settle the matter for ever. 
The discussion of the 18th April must long remain memorable 
in the parliamentary annals of Italy. In reply to the questions 
of Baron Ricasoli, the minister of war made a long statement of 
the forces of the country, and explained the position assigned to 
the volunteers by the royal decrees on their organization ; after 
which Garibaldi, who had taken his seat that same day, started 
up, and reading from a paper (previously prepared, alas! for had 
the cruel words been spoken in the heat of debate, not written, the 
sting had been less deep), accused Cavour of being the enemy of 
Italy, the would-be fosterer of civil war. The chamber was in- 
dignant, his own lieutenants shocked, and the most fiery of them, 
General Bixio, earnest for conciliation, implored the accuser to 
retract, the accused to pardon, the unjust taunt ; nor was Count de 
Cavour, though wounded to the quick, slow to accept the proffered 
mediation, and for the weal of Italy he offered not merely forgive- 
ness but oblivion, and joint labour in the cause both equally 
loved, and holding out his hand, he called upon Garibaldi to 
come and grasp it as that of a patriot, who, if trained in a different 
school, was no less ardent than himself. Had Garibaldi only 
done so, what evil might have been averted! But irresolute, 
and dependent on the opinion of those immediately about him, he 
half rose to comply, then yielding to the whispered remonstrance 
of Zuppetta, who was next him, again sat down. Cavour sank 
back, struggling with fearful and visible agony: insulted as 
knight, as gentleman, as patriot, his nature was one to feel to the 
very core such a blow, coming from such a quarter ; yet Italy was 
so dear to him, that for her sake he mastered his passion, retained 
his wonted urbanity throughout the debate, and when the large 
majority in favour of government, and the adherence of his mili- 
tary lieutenants to its proposals, had persuaded Garibaldi of the 
necessity of reconciliation, and he sought it through the inter- 
vention of his sovereign, Cavour, too high-souled for rancour, 
cheerfully assented. But from that hour he was not the same. 
The poisoned shaft had reached his heart, the wound closed out- 
wardly, but did not heal, and affection noted with sinister pre- 
vision, that his once bright eye was now dim, and that while he 
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acknowledged fatigue, he complained of his inability to rest. As 
if actuated by a foreboding wish to give utterance to his thoughts 
on every subject nearest to his heart, he repeatedly addressed the 
chamber, with even more than his wonted power and earnestness, 
on the fundamental principles of free trade (his last great specch), 
Venice, Rome, and the interests of the exiles from those cities, 
bequeathing his words, as it were, a legacy to his successors and 
his country. 

The hour was at hand, the knell was about to ring. The 
morning of Wednesday, the 29th of May, was spent as usual, amid 
the cares of office. In the afternoon Count de Cavour appeared 
in the chamber, sustaining his part in the debate with all his 
wonted animation, replying to every objector in his usual lively, 
half-jesting, conversational tone, but in the evening he was sud- 
denly seized with a fit of apoplexy. It was not the first, and this 
seemed to yield, like its predecessors, after two bleedings, so much 
so that on the 31st, in spite of all entreaty, he insisted on trans- 
acting business with his colleagues, and giving his usual audiences; 
the result was an excitement which brought on a fresh attack, with 
new and more dangerous symptoms, conflicting with each other, 
and indicative of various maladies, for all of which the pharmacy 
of Turin knew but one remedy—the lancet. Whether greater 
prudence on the part of the sufferer, or more skilled physicians, 
would have preserved so precious a life, can be only matter of 
conjecture, but we may state our own belief that though the 
method of treatment was probably the very worst that could have 
been selected, no other would have been more successful. Years 
of toil and intense anxiety had strained to the utmost nerves of 
the most exquisite sensibility, while a most unhealthy mode of 
life, long fasts, alternated with abundant meals, and scarcely any 
physical exercise, had gradually undermined health, and left both 
body and mind without power of reaction from any sudden or 
violent blow. That blow was given by the hand of Garibaldi, 
and the effort to conceal its immediate effect was probably more 
fatal than even the shock itself, so that those who knew him best 
considered him doomed from the hour of the second attack, and in 
the alternate phases of his malady only saw the last struggles of 
an exhausted nature. The multitude was naturally less clear- 
sighted, and the 2nd of June, the day set apart in honour of 
Italian unity, was salgbrated with all the ordained pomp as 
Cavour had bidden. Yet amidst their rejoicings the people did 


not forget their Papa Camillo, and as days went by, and the well- 
known face and figure did not reappear under the porticoes, 
anxiety grew deep, and vast crowds day and night blocked up 
all the streets leading to his palace, standing for hours in their 
silent, serried ranks, to learn the contents of the bulletins con- 
stantly issued. Within lay the sick man, on his bed of death, 
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grandly, calmly, awaiting the fate he knew to be impending. In 
his occasional hours of delirium he spoke of his country, of her 
generals and statesmen, of her hopes and her difficulties, for, dying 
as a shepherd in defence of his flock, his thoughts were ever with 
his people, but not one word of rancour or enmity fell from his 
lips, for there was no hatred in his heart. When he was lucid, he 
conversed gaily, and even jested with the relatives and friends 
around him, discoursing of agriculture, the crops, silkworms, but 
above all of Italy, and as the end drew nigh, that theme more 
exclusively occupied his mind. On the morning of the 5th, he 
sent for his parish priest, Father Giacomo,* of the Franciscan 
order of monks, for years his friend, and one of the dispensers of 
his numerous charities to the poor of Turin, confessed, and 
towards night received the sacraments. His will was already 
signed, and having thus fulfilled his duties towards God and man, 
he dedicated his last hours on earth to the thought of his country. 
Late in the evening he was visited by his sovereign, who aftec- 
tionately embraced and took leave of him, a visit which deeply 
touched the dying minister. To the last his commanding intellect 
remained bright and clear; he looked steadily forward through 
the mists which to inferior minds yet seemed to hang over the 
future of Italy, and though not blind to her dangers, expressed his 
unshakeable faith in her future and success ; “ Non temete, 1'Italia e 
fatta” (fear not, Italy is made), he said to his colleague, Minghetti, 
but an hour before the end, and his last faint words were “Tutto 
e salvo” (all is safe), and with these yet upon his lips, the glorious 
spirit passed away in the early dawn of Thursday, the 6th of June, 
1861, leaving those who had the privilege of watching that last 
vigil, bewildered in the excess of their mingled admiration and 
rief. 

Who shall describe the wail of all Italy at this great loss? 
The shops and theatres were everywhere closed, in every church 
arose the solemn chant for the dead, and the population, all 
classes, high and low, mingled together, and alike clad in the 
deepest mourning, crowded to the celebration of the sacred rite. 
Never did Turin, nor perhaps any other city, present a spectacle 
like that on the day of the funeral. After lying in state in the 
great hall of the Cavour palace, where it received the last homage 
of the constituted bodies, and indeed of the whole people, who 
crowded to gaze for the last time on those beloved features, the 
corpse was borne on a royal car which had served at the obsequies 





* The adventures of this worthy friar at Rome are too recent to need more 
than a passing allusion, but they serve thoroughly to refute the fable of the 
clerical journals, insinuating that Count de Cavour at the last hour repented 
the policy he had pursued. We now know beyond dispute (even if the state- 
ment of Marquis de Cavour, that no recantation was made or demanded, had 
not sufficed) that he died as he had lived, with all his convictions unshaken. 
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of Charles Albert, through the principal streets, to the church of 
Santa Maria degli Angioli, where mass was to be celebrated, 
attended by both chambers, the Knights of the Annunciata, the 
judges, the ecclesiastical, municipal, and commercial corporations ; 
the whole garrison was under arms, the cannon thundered from 
the heights, no pomp that majesty itself might claim was wanting, 
nor could the pouring and incessant rain deter noble, citizen, or 
humble artisan, from walking bareheaded in the train, while the 
women, with no better protection than their mourning veils, stood 
for hours on the balconies to catch one glimpse of the procession 
as it passed. Turin, his native city, and Florence, the Pantheon 
of Italy, vied for the honour of enshrining the dead, to whom 
the King offered a resting place in the royal sepulchre of Superga, 
that his own bones might one day be laid beside those of his 
great minister ; but all rivalry gave;way before the simple reply of 
the Marquis de Cavour, to whom these proffers were made, that 
years before his lost brother had expressed a wish to be buried in 
the family vault at Santéna, near a beloved nephew who had 
fallen at the battle of Custoza. To that wish all yielded, Cavour 
was laid in the spot he himself had selected, and in the little 
chapel of Santéna, a simple stone, inscribed but with a name and 
a date, points out to the pilgrim of genius the last home of him 
who “ made Italy.” 

Thus lived, thus died, Camillo Benso de Cavour. For the sake 
of preserving the continuity and clearness of our narrative, we 
have reserved to the last our consideration of his character, both 
as man and minister. At the present day, who is unacquainted 
with his outward appearance? Engravings, busts, and photo- 
graphs have made us all familiar with the short, square, fat figure, 
the deep chest, the shoulders broad as those of an Atlas, support- 
ing the round compact head (in which the unusual proportions 
of the fore part seem to trespass on the share oftener allotted 
to face and skull, and overpower the really massive though short 
chin), the eyes sparkling behind the eternal gold rimmed spec- 
tacles, and the close-shaven firm lips, on which played a con- 
tinual smile, sometimes in irony, far oftener as the involuntary 
outbreak of that inward glee and good humour which so rarely 
failed him, even in the most trying circumstances. Many of us 
may have seen him thus, under the porticoes of Turin, attired in 
his simple brown coat, as he rapidly (Count de Cavour could do 
nothing slowly) traversed on foot the short space between his 
home and his office, hastily returning the salutations he received, 
or exchanging a passing word with a friend; or in the chamber, 
where the restlessness to which the activity of his mind impelled 
him, was still more visible. There he was never quiet for an 
instant, but was constantly sorting, examining, and tearing up 
the heaps of papers before him; conferring with his fellow 
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ministers, or different deputies, whom he summoned to lean over 
his chair for a brief eager chat, for few indeed were the orators to 
whom he deigned to give apparent attention, and he might have 
been deemed unconscious of what was going on, but for the eager 
way in which he would rub his hands when he detected an 
opponent in a blunder, or the almost uncontrollable impatience 
with which he tossed himself upon his seat if one of his own 
followers fell into a strain of reasoning he thought likely to be 
injurious ; but that illusion would soon have been dispelled when 
he rose to reply. His style of oratory was not precisely eloquence, 
but something far more businesslike and practical, for he was 
essentially a debater. Continually on his feet, he took up the 
cudgels for every one of his colleagues in turn; he was always ready 
to correct any error, and showed himself better acquainted with 
the details of each department than the minister who presided over 
it; each reply was short, pithy, often but a few sentences; but 
this only served to heighten the effect he produced, when, on 
grand occasions, he took a longer and higher flight. Yet, even 
then, his manner cannot be illustrated by short quotations. To 
be judged, his speeches must be read at length (and, if well 
reported, they may thus attain their full effect, with which voice 
and delivery had little to do), for, as in his state papers, each 
sentence was as closely connected with the one following it, 
as if the statement of facts or ideas had been a demonstra- 
tion in mathematics, and he only who has followed the 
whole chain of reasoning can legitimately acquiesce in the 
conclusion. 

As a colleague, Count de Cavour was often imperious, 
though in his usual goodhumoured way. Not unconscious (as 
what truly great man can be, after measuring himself with 
others in action ?) of his own unrivalled genius and capacity for 
business, he was impatient either of slowness or error, and 
firmly believed nothing could go right without his own super- 
vision. This led to his weakest point as a minister ; for, so great 
himself, he founded no school of greatness. He taught men to 
obey, rather than to think, and, alone in his glory, he remains a 
model, not a teacher, for so potent was the impress of his 
master spirit, that, while it developed the talents of all who were 
brought into close contact with him, it robbed them of a portion 
of the independence of their own minds. This concentration of 
all thought in a single brain was, perhaps, essential to success, 
during the earlier stages of development of Italian regeneration ; 
but when it was no longer a question to create, but to organize, 
it became rather an impediment, and, though Count de Cavour 
seemed to feel this himself, the habit of exclusive self-reliance 
had become too strong to be cast off. 

But to compensate this one weakness, how much was there 
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that was unequalled. Deeply skilled in the politics of parliament 
and parties, consummate in diplomacy, a minister of the creative 
class, Count de Cavour was yet more than politician or diplo- 
matist ; a statesman of a type of which he is yet the sole repre- 
- sentative, though we trust the future will see many struggling to 
follow in his footsteps. The breaker-down of feudalism and 
privilege, the extender of religious liberty to Protestant and Jew, 
the creator of a State, he yet looked upon all these measures as 
means to an ulterior end,—the well-being of the nation. The 
removal of custom barriers, the extension of railroads, the erec- 
tion of manufactories, the development of commerce, educa- 
tion, and agriculture; these were the objects that rejoiced his 
very soul. With all the daring and self-dependence of an 
aristocrat, he united the acquirements of a mathematician, an 
engineer, and a scientific agriculturist, without the exclusive- 
ness engendered by pursuing any of these callings as a pro- 
fession. “The greatest happiness of the greatest number’ 
was what he sought to promote, whether as writer, speculator, 
landowner, or minister; and great as his fame must ever be as the 
founder of Italy, we doubt whether posterity will not still more 
admire the foresight which, overlooking dynastic alliances and 
political conventions, could, so early as 1851 and 1852, discover 
commercial treaties and the intimate relations that spring from 
them to be the only true bonds between peoples, and, by 
uniting little Piedmont on that basis with the most advanced 
nations of the West, devise the means for endowing all Italy 
with law and liberty, with the right of unrestrained political, 
commercial, and agricultural development. 

The portrait of the minister is engraved for all time on the 
tablets of history; but the memory of the man, though it holds 
a dearer place in the minds of those who knew him, would pass 
away with them; and, as if to retain its evanescent image, 
many a page has already been penned to record personal peculi- 
arities, or characteristic anecdotes. Yet who shall paint worthily 
the easy and brilliant conversation, the gay, genial laugh, the 
charm of manner, which seemed so thoroughly to belong to the 
world of idleness, that only some chance remark, no one inferior 
could have uttered, reminded the auditor that he who spoke 
was Count de Cavour; and, indeed, the great statesman never 
seemed more thoroughly himself than when, the cares of office 
thrown aside, he indulged in a tour of visits in the theatre, 
played the courteous host at his own ministerial parties, or at 
a masked ball, throwing open the door of his opera box; 
surrendered himself to the embraces of the dominos, though he 
only returned the salutes of such as a peep under their masks 
persuaded him were worthy of the honour. 

Yet, in private life, he had better and higher qualities than 
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these. The poor of Turin will long retain a grateful remembrance 
of his large and judiciously dispensed charities, while the peasantry 
of his estate mourn him as a father, who never grudged either 
thought or money to ameliorate their condition, and whose kindly 
smile and cheerful words of encouragement were perhaps as much 
valued by them as material aid. His memory was prodigious ; 
he never forgot a fact or a date, a name or a face, though seen 
but once, and after the lapse of years; and to his friends his 
heart was ever true, though the necessities of his political position 
at times seemed to sever him from them. Those most in his 
intimacy, when they differed with him, had occasionally to stand 
fiery attacks, for his temper was passionate, and his convictions 
were so absolute as ill to brook opposition ; but his good humour 
soon returned, and he then became as eager to offer every amends 
for the offence he might have given. Of personal enmity he was 
totally incapable, and he could less be said to forgive an injury 
than to forget it, while to praise and blame he was almost equally 
indifferent, save that he turned from the first with suspicion as to 
its motives, while, in the second, if set forth with ability, he would 
at times seek a hint for the future. ' 

We could fill our pages with countless anecdotes illustrative of 
all these qualities ; but our limited space warns us to conclude, yet 
before we do so, we would fain express the hope that some one 
among Count de Cavour’s numerous friends may be found, both 
able and willing, to furnish posterity with a more detailed and 
less perishable’ biography than can be given in any periodical 
journal, for his name is the heirloom of Italy and the world, and 
should not be left to the guardianship of chance. 

Kindly and tolerant, good no less than great, Count de Cavour 
passed away in charity with all men, after a life spent in striving 
to promote their weal. Dying in the prime of life, but worn out 
in their service, the mourning of his countrymen over him was 
passionate, and all but unanimous. Alas, that when the Armonia* 
and its colleagues were grave and decorous, the one discordant 
note which dared to vituperate the dead, and insult the grief of 
the nation, should have been struck by men styling themselves 
the friends and trusted followers of Garibaldi, and that that chief 
himself, pent in his lonely hermitage of Caprera, far from dis- 
avowing such unworthy clamour, barks of the curs over the dead 
lion, as might have been expected from his better nature, found 
no word of sympathy for weeping Italy. With that single ex- 
ception, all was harmony, from the sovereign to the lowest of the 
people. Either chamber decreed an image of the departed to be 
Placed in the hall of its assembly, to keep alive his memory 
among them, and his speeches were ordered to be collected and 





* The clerical organ of Turin, usually known for its violence. 
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printed at the expense of the State. Every great town determined 
to raise a monument to him: Santa Croce, at Florence, the squares 
of Turin, Milan, Genoa, Naples, and many others of inferior note, 
will be adorned with his statue, while his picture will be seen in 
many a public hall. But whatever the skill of the limner, or the 
art of the sculptor, not even in the Campidoglio itself, can a 
monument to Camillo Benso, Count de Cavour, be erected so 
grand and noble as that afforded him by his own great work— 
the unity of Italy herself. 
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. Sibylline Oracles. By WiLt1am Wuiston, M.A. 1715. 
. Ascensio Isaie Vatis. A Ricarpo LaurEeNcE, LL.D. 1819, 
. Commentarius in Apocalypsin Johannis. Auctore G. H. A. 
EwaLp. 1828. 
. Versuch einer vollsténdigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung 
Johannis. Von Dr. FRiEDRIcH LUCKE, 1882. 
. The Book of Enoch. Translated by Ricu. Laurence, LL.D. 
1833. 
. Erklérung der Offenbarung Johannis. Von Dr. W. M. L. 
DE WETTE. 1848. 
. Die Judische Apokalyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicke- 
lung. Von Dr. A. HILGENFELD. 1857. 
8. End of the World. By Sara S. HENNELL. 1860. 
9. The Greek Testament. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 1861. 
10. Lectures on the Apocalypse. By FREDERICK DENISON 
Maurice, M.A., &. Macmillan. 1861. 


a the real or pretended oration of the great Frederick of 

Prussia, on the death of Mathieu Reinhart—the same in 
which he says, or is made to say, that most kings would have 
turned out but bad shoemakers even, and that God only made 
them kings because they could not have got their living in any 
other way—we are informed that no man had ever a more fervent 
faith than the pious Crispin (for such we believe was Reinhart) 
who was the subject of this funeral éloge. Of all the books of 
the Bible, continues the witty king or the wicked Voltaire, those 
which he read with the greatest attention and pleasure were the 
Prophets in the Old Testament, and the Apocalypse in the New, 
because he did not understand one word of them. We doubt not 
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that there are many Mathieu Reinharts in England, and we are 
anxious to disclaim for ourselves the honour of being enrolled 
among the number of those privileged believers who, like their 
Prussian prototype, find nothing incredible enough for them. 
The Book of Revelation is sufficiently mysterious for us, even 
when the marvellous element is attenuated by the application of 
a sound historic criticism. Contenting ourselves with this avowal, 
we shall at once prepare the way for our somewhat secular expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

A true Antilegomenon, or debateable book, the Apocalypse— 
as Liicke observes, in his admirable “ Introduction "—has, from 
the earliest days of the Christian Church, been the object of 
incessant attack and of as incessant defence. The ostensible 
peace which it enjoyed in the Middle Ages was but the conse- 
quence of the intellectual asphyxia which prevailed during the 
period when the scholastic theology taught men to forget or sup- 
press the doubts on the subject of the canon which had been 
entertained by antiquity. Scarcely, however, had the Protestant 
Reformation once more aroused the slumbering spirit of criticism, 
when the old difficulties recurred and the old struggle was 
renewed. To detail the incidents of this greatest of all the 
“Battles of the Books” forms no part of our present purpose ; 
a brief outline of the evidence for and against the genuineness of 
the Apocalypse is all that we can offer here. 

Omitting the testimony of Papias as doubtful and precarious, 
we find Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, 
attributing the Apocalypse to St. John the Apostle. Somewhat 
later we have the attestation of Ireneus to its genuineness. 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, and Athanasius also 
regarded it as the work of the Apostle. Lastly, in the fourth 
century it was formally and irrevocably adopted into the canon 
of the Western Church, at the Council of Hippo, a.p. 393. On 
the other hand it was omitted from the list of New Testament 
books by the Syrian Church in the second century? and by the 
Council of Laodicea, A.D. 363?; neither was it included in the 
so-called Apostolical Canon, of uncertain date. Whether the 
revelations so disparagingly mentioned by Caius of Rome (197— 
217) are really those of our Apocalypse, is a disputed point ; 
but there can be no doubt that Dionysius of Alexandria (255 ?) 
maintained, on critical grounds, that the book was not written by 
the Evangelist St. John. In the fourth century it was excluded 
from the canon by Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gregory of Nanzian- 
zus. Jerome, who died A.v. 420, acknowledges that it was not 
received by the Greek Church, and Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the 
sixth century, refuses to allow its genuineness. At the period of 
the Reformation the doubts regarding its apostolic origin revived. 
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It was opposed, says De Wette, either indirectly or implicitly, by 
Erasmus, Carlstadt, Luther, and Zwingle. The Swiss reformer 
coolly observes—‘ We take no notice of the Apocalypse, for it is 
not a biblical book;’ and the great religious revolutionist of 
Germany, who boldly called the Epistle of St. James “ a letter of 
straw,” says, with equal audacity, “ T’o me this book lacks not a 
single proof of its being neither apostolic nor prophetic. Moreover, 
it seems to me too much for him to commend his own book—a 
thing done by no other sacred writer, even when it would seem 
more fitting ; and to threaten that, if any man shall take away 
from the words of it, God shall take away his part out of the book 
of life ; and, moreover, to declare that they shall be blessed who 
hold to what it contains, although no one is able to understand 
what that is, much less to keep it, which 1s equivalent to our not 
having it.” The great reformer, however, with a jaunty good 
nature, exclaims, ‘‘ Let every one think of it what his mind sug- 
gests.” Individual churches acted, as it were, on this elastic 
principle. The Catholic Church confirmed the authority of the 
Apocalypse in the Synod of Trent. The Reformed Church dis- 
regarded the doubts of Zwingle, while the Lutheran, on the con- 
trary, “ excluded the Apocalypse and the Antilegomena from the 
number of accepted canonical books until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when church opinion became more favourable to them.”* 
With the commencement of the eighteenth century the contro- 
versy revived. It was opened in England by the anonymous 
author of the “New Testament in Greek and English,” 1729; 
it was continued abroad by Firmin Abauzit, Semler, Stroth, 
Merkel, Bleek, and others. Opinion still varies, but many of 
the best German critics—as Michaelis, Bretschneider, Ewald, 
De Wette, Liicke, Neander, Credner, and Reuss—unite in deny- 
ing its apostolical origin, though they do not all impugn its 
canonical authority. On the other hand, Zeller and Baur vindi- 
cate its genuineness. 

In our own country the national church exhibits a commend- 
able discretion, as well as evinces a sense of exegetical difficulty, 
by treating the Apocalypse as an exceptional book, selecting only 
an occasional lesson from its enigmatical pages. It would have 
been well if this wise example had been followed by numerous 
ingenious expositors, each of whom might exclaim with the dis 
tracted Puritan in the ballad— 

“In the house of pure Emmanuel 
I had my education, 
Where my friends surmise 
I dazzled my eyes 
With the sight of revelation.” 





* See De Wette’s “Introduction to the New Testament,” translated by 
Frederick Frothingham, Boston: 1858, 
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By the learned Dr. Cumming, and other distinguished scholars 
of the same calibre, the inspection of its Sibylline leaves appears 
to be regarded as a substitute for the noble but exploded sciences 
of judicial astrology, palmistry, and other soothsaying arts, prac- 
tised by ordinary gipsies and fortune-tellers. These theological 
curtain-lifters, indeed, do not hesitate to advertise the last con- 
flagration as a scene of unprecedented splendour, or draw “charm- 
ing pictures of heavenly bliss, founded upon undeniable authority, 
and described with the pen of a dramatist.” With a pleasant 
inconsistency, however, we find one of these mystagogues assert- 
ing that a belief in prophecy should not override common sense, 
and practically illustrating this somewhat worldly principle by 
renewing the lease of a cottage for ten years, notwithstanding his 
conviction that the world is to come to an end in 1867. 

Escaping from the enervating atmosphere of self-delusion— 
where the pleasure is as great of being cheated as to cheat—into 
the purer air of historic inquiry, the first question of impor- 
tance for us to decide is that of authorship. Who was the 
writer of the Apocalypse? Was it St. John the Evangelist, or 
St.John the Apostle (for it is by no means certain that the 
Apostle St. John was the author of the fourth Gospel) or was 
it John the Presbyter, or some other John? The earliest his- 
torical testimony, that of Justin Martyr and Ireneus, assigns the 
authorship of the Apocalypse to the Apostle John. But the 
evidence, though it may go for what it is worth, is far from being 
satisfactory. In the case of Justin Martyr, we cannot be sure 
that it implies more than acquiescence in unsupported tradition ; 
in the case of Irenewus, it is damaged by evident chronological 
error, since it seems scarcely possible to allow that the Apoca- 
lypse was written during the reign of Domitian. Conceived, 
however, in the Boanerges spirit of the son of Zebedee, the 
prophecy might be ascribed to the Apostle John, provided, first, 
we do not identify the Apostle with the Evangelist ; provided we 
could feel sure that his power of self-assertion and self-laudation 
was such as to lead to his own inclusion among the “holy 
apostles,’ of ch. xviii. and xxi.; and provided, lastly, we could 
withstand the predisposition to accept this representation as the 
panegyric of a retiring and enthusiastic admirer of the Apostolic 
College. It is, however, next to impossible to admit that the 
Apostle John—if, at least, he wrote the fourth Gospel, and the 
three Epistles attributed to him—was also the author of the 
Apocalypse. No conclusion of modern criticism is, in De Wette'’s 
judgment, more firmly established than that which maintains the 
separate authorship of the two principal works usually ascribed 
to St.John. Among the points of difference which appear to 
legitimate this conclusion, we select the following :—The author 
of the Apocalypse gives his own name, and gives it repeatedly ; 
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the author of the Gospel never. The author of the Apocalypse 
exhibits none of the tenderness, not even in his letter to the 
churches, which characterizes the author of the Johannic epistles; 
the endearing terms “ beloved” and “little children,” so frequent 
in the latter, never occur in the former. The whole representa- 
tion, too, as De Wette observes, is different. To the Apocalypse 
belongs a lively creative power of imagination; to the Gospel 
and Epistles deep and quiet feeling.* Again, the views of the 
Evangelist vary from those of the Apocalyptic seer. In the 
Gospel and Epistles the spiritual aspect of Christianity is prin- 
cipally brought out; in the Apocalypse a modified, but strong 
patriotic Judaism prevails. In the former we have an interior 
development of the cause of Christ, and an inward glorification of 
that cause in his disciples; in the latter we have recorded “the 
victory of Christ through external events—through exertions of 
God’s power.” In the Gospel the material Jerusalem occupies 
quite an insignificant position ; in the Apocalypse it is exalted, 
with almost Rabbinical exaggeration, into the metropolis of a 
post-mortem theocracy. The machinery of the Apocalypse is 
minutely and prevailingly angelological;-in the Gospel, angels 
occupy only a very subordinate position. The primary or mil- 
lennial resurrection of the prophet ; his messianic vindictiveness; 
his chiliastic expectation, are either opposed or ignored by the 
Evangelist. The dogmatic terminology is various : in the Epistles 
the expected incarnation of evil is distinctly designated Anti- 
christ ; in the Apocalypse that denotation does not once occur. 
The Christological representations are different. Christ is indeed 
once called the Word of God in the “ Revelation,” but only in 
the spirit of the Old Testament and Apocrypha (Wisdom xviii. 15); 
whereas in the Gospel the Logos doctrine assumes a very promi- 
nent position. In the Gospel the relation of Christ to the “ fons 
et origo” of Divinity is that of a son; in the Apocalypse the dis- 
tinction between the Lamb before the throne and its Omnipotent 
Assessor is carefully preserved. Similar dogmatic divergences 
may be found in the critical examination of Dionysius of Corinth, 
who not only denied, but justified his denial of the genpineness 
of the Apocalypse. The difference of language has also been re- 
marked by Ewald, Liicke, and De Wette. This appears in the 
Hebraizing roughness and carelessness of the Book of Revelation, 
its want of pure Greek and genuine Johannic words and idioms, 
and in peculiar favourite expressions. The true God of the 
Evangelist is the real or genuine God; the true God of the Apo 
calypse is the veracious God; the word which in the Gospel 
means confirm, in the Apocalypse means to close up or seal; the 
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Hierosolyma of the Gospel is superseded by the Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse; and though Christ is called the Lamb by both 
writers, the word which they employ is not the same. With the 
Evangelist, Christ is the auvdc, with the author of the Apoca- 
lypse he is the apviov of God.* Finally, we may add that the style 
of composition in the Apocalypse is marked by Jewish erudition 
and art; whereas the ‘“‘ Evangelist,” an unlearned man in the 
Jewish sense, makes little or no use of Old Testament and Jewish 
learning. 

In the absence of any express counter-testimony we are war- 
ranted in concluding, from this formidable array of divergencies, 
“that if the Apostle John wrote the fourth Gospel and the Johannic 
Epistles, he did not write the Apocalypse ; orif the Apocalypse be 
his work, he is not the author of the other writings.” If, how- 
ever, we admit that John the son of Zebedee, not being the author 
of the Gospel, was the author of the Apocalypse, we must re- 
member that, in favour of this view, we have only the testimony 
of an unauthenticated tradition. That we owe the Revelation to 
John the Presbyter is not an inadmissible hypothesis ; that John 
Mark, the second Evangelist, was its author is a conjecture 
which has little to recommend it. In our judgment, it can only 
be affirmed with certainty that the Apocalypse was written by a 
Jew-Christian, whose name was John, but who is apparently not 
one of the “ holy Apostles” (xviii. 20), and not the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, a work which it is difficult to regard us emanating 
from the eagle pen of the young and ambitious disciple of the 
Son of Mary. 

From the question of authorship we proceed to determine the 
date of the composition of this singular book. Here we find 
ourselves standing on altogether firmer ground Mr. Maurice, 
who, in his recent work on the Apocalypse, is honourably distin- 
guished from the “ignavum pecus” of expositors, has wisely and 
courageously brought back his English readers to the true histo- 
tical point of view, originally indicated by Victorinus, rediscovered 
not long since by Bleek, and accepted by Ewald, Liicke, Reuss, 
Zeller, Résch, De Wette, and others. The direct language of 
the book, as Mr. Maurice very properly observes, would have led 
us to suppose that “the city, or polity which was doomed, and 
round which the angels’ trumpets were blowing, was that of 
Jerusalem.” Rightly apprehending the historical element in the 
Apocalypse, though often erring in his interpretation of parti- 
cular passages, Mr. Maurice rejects the common chronology in 
favour of that assigned it by some of the most eminent modern 
scholars, and which has cogent internal evidence to support it. 





* Lamb and lambkin. 
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There is, perhaps, no book in the New Testament, the date of 
which can be more satisfactorily or more precisely determined. 
For the present, postponing all explanation, we shall content 
ourselves with referring to ch. xi. for proof that it was composed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and to ch. xvii. to show that 
it was written after the death of Nero, the mal@ bestie@ of Lac- 
tantius, and during the seven months’ reign of Galba, the sixth 
Emperor of Rome, 7.¢., A.D. 69. 

To ascertain the literary position of the Johannic Apocalypse 
is not a difficult task. The question has been treated almost 
exhaustively by Liicke. Though it has its own peculiar charac- 
teristics, the “ Revelation” is but one of the many works which 
constitute what may be called an Apocalyptic literature, common 
alike to Jew and Christian. Its correspondent in the old Testa- 
ment is the Messianic fiction attributed to Daniel, but allowed 
even by Dr. Arnold to be written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Nero of the pre-Christian period. This prototype 
of the Jewish and Christian “ Apocalyptik” has been frequently, 
though never so closely imitated as in the Johannic Revelation. 
The Book of Enoch, which John perhaps may have known; the 
Sybilline oracles, with the more ancient of which he may also 
have been acquainted; the Fourth Book of Esdras, probably 
composed about B.c. 40; the Ascension of Isaiah, referred to the 
first century by Gesenius, but to the second by De Wette;* and 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, of about the same date, 
are still extant, and serve to explain or illustrate the Revelation 
of St. John. We read also of the Apocalypse of Elias, of So- 
phonius, of Zacharias, of Adam, Moses, Peter, Paul, and others. 
Thus, the Book of the Visions in Patmos is by no means 4 
solitary phenomenon. 

The Jewish Apocalyptic literature was an offshoot of the old 
Hebrew prophecy. ‘The religion of a comparatively insignificant 
Oriental people—to borrow a passage from Mr. Mills’s “ Repre- 
sentative Government”—enabled persons of genius and a high 
religious tone to be regarded and to regard themselves as in- 
spired, and thus gave existence to an inestimably precious, un- 
organized institution, the Order, if it may so be termed, of the 
Prophets. By means of this great element of Jewish life “ the 
canon of Scripture never being complete, the persons most emi- 
nent in genius and moral feeling could not only denounce and 
reprobate, with the direct authority of the Almighty, whatever 
appeared to them deserving of such treatment, but could give 
forth better and higher interpretations of the national religion, 
which thenceforth became part of the religion.” The elder pro- 
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phets, as the accredited ambassadors of Jehovah, announced his 
will, re-proclaimed the moral laws, and reminded men of the 
duties, which those laws imposed, as an expression of the will of 
the divine Governor of the world. To satisfy an idle curiosity 
was no part of their function. Appearing at critical seasons in 
the history of their country, they satisfied themselves, for the 
most part, with appealing to the spiritual consciousness of their 
compatriots, with ameliorating or modifying the popular belief, 
with instructing, consoling, and encouraging. The impulse which 
led them to extend their vision beyond the horizon of the present 
was justified by the moral purpose to which the knowledge of 
the future was applied. The theocratic idea, which represented 
the kingdom of Israel as the kingdom of God, necessitated that 
survey of foreign politics which often characterizes Old Testa- 
ment prediction, and justified the attempt to penetrate the clouds 
which concealed the destinies of every people from which the 
Divine Monarchy had anything to fear or anything to hope. 
With the earlier prophets the Messianic expectation was but a 
presentiment of better times, when a king of the line of David 
should restore and extend the power and the splendour of the 
Jewish dominion. After the exile, the ideal indefiniteness with 
which the arrival of the national champion was anticipated seems 
gradually to have receded before a hard, exact, and artificial 
determination. Prophecy degenerated into prediction ; symbol 
became common, vision frequent; and an angelic machinery 
succeeded to the spontaneous suggestions of the imagination and 
the religious sense. A supernatural element, not without foreign 
accretions, was introduced ; Hebrew patriotism, reverting to a 
brilliant historical past, dreamed of a still more glorious future, 
and recognising the humble position of the Jewish nation, and 
the paramount importance of other peoples, it announced the 
ultimate triumph of the former, and ventured on a definite and 
even numerical prognostication. Thus the seventy weeks of 
Jeremiah formed the basis of the eschatological calculation of 
the pseudo-Daniel ; the Babylonian angelology, in his apocalyptic 
romance, supplanted the freer and rarer vision of earlier pro- 
phecy ; the symbolical resurrection of Isaiah and Ezekiel was 
metamorphosed into a literal one; the royal hero of the line 
of Jesse was degraded or exalted into a supernatural being, a 
glorified or deified man, coming with the clouds of heaven; and 
the Hebrew theocracy was exaggerated into a celestial Fifth 
Monarchy. 

This singular production, which bears the name of Daniel, but 
which all competent and unprejudiced inquirers refer to the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, was the parent source of the Jewish and 
Christian Apocalyptik. Next in prophetic succession (B.c. 144) 
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to the author of this book comes the impersonator of the Jewish 
Sibyl, whom Hilgenfeld seems inclined to identify with the 
Cumean prophetess of Virgil. Hellenic in form, but Hebrew in 
spirit, the composite vaticination of which we are now speaking, 
like the Book of Daniel, was inspired by the hope of Jewish 
freedom and aggrandizement in a near future. Like ‘ Daniel,’ from 
which it borrows the vision of the ten horns, it proposes to solve 
the question of the duration of the Ethnic or Pagan Monarchy, 
and to ascertain the period when the universal empire would 
devolve on the people of Divine election. It reviews the whole 
field of secular history ; it sees in Greece the chief encourager 
and patron of idolatry ; it recognises in Rome the barbarian power 
which is destined to be the instrument of Divine retribution to 
the Hellenic empire; it predicts in turn the destruction of the 
Roman supremacy ; it announces as the agent of this destruction 
a king whom God will send from heaven or from the sun ; it fore- 
tells the interruption of the peace thus established by the march of 
the heathen kings to the Holy Land; and as the result of their 
overthrow, the introduction of a golden age of unity, justice, and 
happiness on earth. For the punishment inflicted on the heathen 
is not their extermination, but their conversion, as the universal 
empire of the Jews does not consist in material conquest and 
superiority, but in a moral and religious elevation, as the in- 
structors and leaders of mankind. In this triumph of Hebrew 
monotheism over the secular or pagan religions all men are alike 
regarded as the favourites of God. The eternal Kingdom is the 
exclusive predominance of his worship; his temple will be the only 
temple ; his prophets the only kings ; God will dwell in the Holy 
City as an imperishable light; the world’s great age will begin 
anew, and nature will enjoy a perfect peace, the reflection of that 
internal blessedness in which all men shall share. 

The Book of Enoch, which has a peculiar interest attaching to 
it, since in it we find the passage quoted by St. Jude, approaches, 
at least in its present form, still more closely to the typical book 
of Daniel. Setting aside the interpolated passages, this imagina- 
tive composition is referred by Liicke partly to the time of the 
Maccabees, and partly to that of Herod the Great. Its existence 
is attested not only in the canonical epistle already mentioned, 
but in a book entitled “ The Little Genesis,” and supposed by 
Hilgenfeld to have been written about the middle of the first 
century of our era. According to this critic, the original book 
of Enoch assumes nearly thesame chronological stand-point as that 
of Daniel. Ignoring the Roman empire, it recognises Greece only 
as the irreligious secular power. For the seventy years of Daniel 
Enoch substitutes seventy shepherds, as perhaps also a mystical 
period of ten weeks, 7.¢., seventy days. He announces'a revela- 
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tion of righteousness to the whole world, and an everlasting 
judgment to be executed upon the watchers (apostate angels). 
Moreover, the former heaven is to depart, and a new heaven to 
appear; and the house of the great King to be built up for ever. 
The saints are to live long enough to have a thousand children, 
and to complete the whole period of their youth and their 
sabbaths in peace. “In those days all the earth shall be culti- 
vated in righteousness ; it shall be wholly planted with trees and 
filled with benediction ; every tree of delight shall be planted in 
it” (ch. x.). 

The only Messianic conception in the original book, if Hilgen- 
feld be right, is that of the white cow, whose horns were great, 
and whom all the beasts of the field and birds of heaven were 
alarmed at and entreated at all times. We cannot, however, omit 
to call attention to the famous section, ch. 54, 55, 56, with its 
striking historical indications, which, at any rate, appear more 
applicable to the period of Herod, B.c. 40, than to any subsequent 
period. In the first of those chapters the deposition of kings by 
the chiefs of the East, among the Parthians and Medes, is pre- 
dicted ; an allusion, as Dr. Laurence’ naturally thinks, to the 
Parthian invasion of Judea, B.c. 40 (the only one on record), 
when the conquerors deposed Hyrcanus, and settled Antigonus 
on the throne.* Nor is this all; but the “city of my righteous 
people” seems obviously to denote Jerusalem, and the Jerusalem 
of Herod rather than the Jerusalem of Hadrian. If we could be 
certain that the 54th chapter of the book Enoch was written about 
the time of this Parthian invasion, the distinctness of the Mes- 
sianic doctrine which it proclaims would be very instructive. “ O 
ye kings, O ye mighty who inhabit the world, you shall behold 
my elect one sitting upon the throne of my glory.” 

The Jewish Apocalyptic literature received its final development 
in the fourth, or, as it is called in the Apocrypha, the second 
book of Esdras. The historical drama, which Daniel had first 
exhibited, and which the Sibyl and Enoch had revived and ex- 
panded, was now to be brought to a close. From the threatened 
destruction of the Greek empire, from the ruins of the kingdom 
of the Seleucide, from the revival of the Jewish hope of empire, 
under John Hyrcanus, we are carried forward to the period of the 
last Ptolemies. The Greco-Macedonian empire, of which the 
Egyptian kingdom is now regarded as the representative, appears, 
in Esdras, under a modified form. The historical evolution, since 
the time of the earlier Daniel, has compelled his last literary suc- 
cessor to recognise the influence of Rome. The fourth kingdom 





* “Preliminary Dissertation,” xxxii. See Josephus’ ‘ Wars of the Jews,” 
book i. chap. xiii. 
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of Jewish prophecy is still the Greek empire, but in its final 
phase that of the Ptolemaic dynasty. The earlier Ptolemies, 
with their magnificent army and effective navy, had, it will be 
remembered, attained an extraordinary degree of success. Masters 
of Ceele-Syria, and Cyprus, their influence extended over the 
neighbouring countries as far as Thrace and Macedonia; and if 
the inscription found at Adule by Cosmas may be trusted, the 
third of this illustrious line, in his wars with Seleucus, must have 
subdued a great part of Asia. But the many-feathered eagle,* 
emblem of Greek Ptolemaic dominion, which had reigned over 
all things under heaven, was already anticipating the end of her 
rule. In that strange wild vision which Esdras relates (ch. xi. xii.), 
the imperial bird is seen coming from the sea with her twelve 
principal wings (the twelve more important Ptolemies), her eight 
subordinate feathers (eight minor Ptolemies), and her three heads 
(the Roman triumvirs—Cesar, Antonius, and Octavianus). The 
head which put the “whole earth in fear,” and “ had the gover- 
nance of the world more than all the wings that had been,” repre- 
sents Julius Cesar, the virtual founder of the Roman empire, 
whose interference in Egyptian politics, after the sham reigns of 
Berenice and Ptolemy, is shadowed out by the absorption of “ the 
two feathers under the wing that would have reigned.”"+ This 
middle and greatest head suddenly disappears, or, as we read in 
the explanatory chapter (xiii.), dies on his bed, yet with pain, a 
peculiar expression that may fairly be understood to denote the 
death of Cesar, who was slain, not in battle, but by the hands of 
his friends, in the senate-house, and with his toga wrapped around 
him. The head on the right side (Octavianus) now devours the 
head on the left (Antonius); the two reserved wings go to the 
successful head, set themselves up to reign, but soon vanish. The 
whole body of the eagle is then burned. The secular universal 





* Coins of the Ptolemies bear on their obverse side the device of an eagle. 

+ Hilgenfeld, whose ingenious solution of this ornithological enigma we 
have adopted, by the two absorbed feathers understands Cleopatra and her 
brother. To us they would seem to point either to their insignificant imme- 
diate predecessors, or to the kings of Cyrene and Cyprus, whose dominions 
were incorporated into the Roman Empire in Cesar’s lifetime. In the last 
case, we must suppose that after isolating, as he does, the sixth and fifth 
feathers (Ptolemy and Cleopatra, whose little kingdom is “ reserved for the 
end”’), the prophet continues his description, in the ascending line, from the 
fourth to the fifth, &c., who thus become the first and second of the vision. 
Hilgenfeld’s exposition of this historical dream, if not quite satisfactory, is the 
most so of any hitherto proposed. For the events and colouring of the fourth 
book of Esdras, see Josephus’ “ Antiq.,” book xiv. Strauss, and we believe De 
Wette, consider it to have been drawn up shortly after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. It is mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, and perhaps alluded to by 
the author of the “Catholic Epistle of Barnabas.” 
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empire recedes before the Judeo-theocratic government, and the 
advent of the Messiah is announced. The prophet who per- 
sonated Esdras—if, as we believe, this interpretation of his vision 
be correct—evidently lived about the time of the battle of Actium. 
He had seen the overthrow of the fourth, or Grecian monarchy ; 
he had seen Octavianus ascend the throne of the world; and he 
predicted the speedy disappearance of the new potentate before 
the conquering progress of the Messianic king. ‘The date of the 
book of Esdras, thus ascertained, is additionally indicated in the 
sixth chapter, where Esau is characterized as the end of the 
world, expressly to furnish a determination of time. As far back 
as the days of Judas Maccabeus the children of Esau, in Idumea, 
had commenced hostilities with the Jews (1 Mac. v. 3), had be- 
sieged them, and compelled them to garrison and fortify Beth- 
sura. Long after this we find the Idumean Antipater rising into 
great importance, till at length his son Herod was established on 
the throne of Judea; the heathen empire of the world being thus 
disgracefully asserted and completed in the subjection of the 
Holy Nation to a Gentile ruler. And here it may be mentioned 
as a significant fact that at the very time when the Ptolemaic 
kingdom, the last relic of Alexander's empire, was thus visibly 
approaching its decline, and the Jewish presentiment of the 
speedy accession of the Messiah to the throne of the universe 
was thus carried to its highest degree of intensity, an enthusiastic 
Jew in Egypt, where the book of Esdras is thought to have been 
written, interpolated in the prophecy of the Sibyl, as a memorial 
of these anticipations, a passage which announces that the king- 
dom of God shall come when Egypt is under Roman rule, when 
the world is governed by a woman (Cleopatra), and three men 
(Antonius, Lepidus, and Octavianus) ruin Rome. 

Thus the prophetic and historical presentments of the book of 
Esdras accord with the circumstances under which were formed 
the Jewish expectations of the period of Herod and Cleopatra, 
when “ the world had lost his youth, and the times began to wax 
old.” The interval yet remaining before the birth of Christ seems 
to have been with the élite of the Jewish people one of moral 
preparation and tender longing for the Divine kingdom of the 
expected Messiah. ‘This anticipation of Christianity as a moral 
and religious reform was, perhaps, principally developed among 
the Essenes, whom Hilgenfeld also regards as the continuators 
of the Apocalyptic tradition, and precursors of the primitive 
Christians. Their purity of heart, their benevolence, temperance, 
and humility, their known occasional prophetic afflatus, their 
asceticism, their angelology, their aspiration for a blessed im- 
mortal existence, and, among the Therapeute at least, the per- 
petual contemplation of the Divine idea—so that their imagina- 
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tion dwelt, even in sleep, on the beauty of God's attributes, and 
many of them delivered magnificent visions—are certainly favour- 
able to the German critic’s hypothesis, upon which, however, we 
pass no decisive opinion.* 

Admitting that the books thus forming the cycle of the old 
Apocalyptic literature were composed before the birth of Christ, 
or at least embody purely Jewish conceptions, we can trace in 
their successive representations not only a gradual and complete 
development of the Jewish Messianic idea, but a preliminary and 
rudimentary Christianity, easily susceptible of expansion and 
modification, as the progress of events presided over its spon- 
taneous growth or suggested systematic adaptations. Thus the 
ever-maturing form of the Apostolic Evangel would reflect the 
really dominant thought and sentiment of the time, or those 
which tended to become such, either with the growth of the 
popular consciousness, or under the action of the leading and 
more original minds that directed it. 

Precisely in this way, to select a special instance of the general 
movement, does the Johannic Apocalypse accept, arrange, and 
revise the existing Hebrew Apocalyptic elements. Borrowing 
freely from the elder prophets their imagery, their supernatural 
machinery, and their historical conceptions, the seer of the Revela- 
tion converts them, with the privilege allowed to great creative 
genius, to his own special purposes. From Ezekiel he derives 
the idea of the four living creatures, the celestial throne, the over- 
arching rainbow, perhaps the crystal sea, the barbarian invasion 
of Gog and Magog, and the building and the measurement of the 
Divine City. From Zechariah he borrows many an illustration or 
metaphor: his vision of horses, of the two olive trees, the seven 
lamps, emblems of energetic Omniscience, and the battle of 
Jehovah with the nations that, in the evening of the world, cap- 
ture and desolate the city of his love. From Daniel he takes his 
historical conception of Pagan empire, arising brutelike out of the 
sea, his vision of the Son of Man, now seen in the clouds, now seen 
in priestly and prince-like attire, by the side of the great river 
Hiddekel, his king of the fierce countenance, his Michael the 
great prince—the guardian angel of the sacred Hebrew nation— 
his resurrection, judgment and kingdom of God. Esdras, too, 
possibly supplied some of the conceptions of the Johannic Apo- 
calypse. We see the same principle of historical accommodation, 
with the same or similar notions of a millennia! reign ;¢ a drying 





* See the passages on the Essenes in Josephus and Philo. See also Hennell’s 
“Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity,” pp. 6—87. 

+ This remarkable passage has been damaged by some Christian interpo- 
lator. The Messiah here shares in the simultaneous natural death of all men, 
after the close of the four hundred years of promised happiness, rising with the 
rest of the dead, we presume. 
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up of the Euphrates ; a symbolical woman in the wilderness, and 
it may be even a trumpet-succession of events (2 Esdras vii. 2%). 
Where, however, his obligations are most certain, and his borrow- 
ing most systematic, the prophet of Patmos still evinces his origi- 
nality by the use to which he turns these disjecta membra poeta. 
Recomposing them into one majestic whole, vitalized by the 
strong and fiery breath of his own impetuous genius, he adds, he 
omits, he re-adjusts and recreates with the passionate inspiration 
or quiet self-assertion of one who believes that in his attestation 
to Messianic truth he has established his claim to be enrolled in 
that prophetic order which announces the Divine decrees of the 
world. 

The originality of the new prophet,—his revision or expansion 
of the great Hebrew theocratic conception,—was the inevitable 
consequence of the actual progress of events. The theocracy was 
not so near in his time as Esdras or as Daniel had dreamed. 
John’s chronological point of view was thus altogether different 
from theirs. The ethnic empire of the world, the idolatrous 
anti-theistic pantocracy, was represented in their respective 
epochs by Hellenism, as it flourished under the Seleucide, or 
declined under the Ptolemies. Since then a new empire had been 
consolidated. ‘The Latin men had succeeded to the degenerate 
Greeks. The dominion of Rome was interposed between the fall 
of Antiochus or Cleopatra and the establishment of the celestial 
empire of the Jews; the Messiah of Daniel, the conquering king 
descending in the clouds, had not appeared. Hence further mo- 
dification and a fresh postponement. Jesus, the lowly prophet of 
Nazareth,—whose strange career seems only explicable on the sup- 
position that he accepted the evident suggestion of the times, and 
assumed, with thorough conviction and perfect moral integrity, 
the character of the expected Messiah,—had passed away from 
earth with his mission incompleted. The Hebrew dominion had 
not been restored, nor the idolatrous empire of the world de- 
stroyed. The anticipation of all prophecy was not, however, to 
be left unrealized. Gradually there grew up in the early Chris- 
tian community, grounded, it may be, on half-remembered sayings 
of the crucified Jesus, an expectation of a second advent, in 
which, as the mysterious being announced by Daniel, the rejected 
hero of the human race, should reappear, throned on a white 
cloud, to overthrow the last representative of the impious world- 
empire, and to institute the eternal kingdom, so long desired, so 
often announced, so repeatedly postponed. 

The doctrine of the “ Last Times,” first distinctly proclaimed 
by Daniel, echoed by Esdras and perhaps adopted by Jesus, 
acquired appropriate development and precision during the siege 
and before the destruction of Jerusalem, 66-70 a.v. The wars 
and rumours of wars, the tempests, the hurricanes, the pestilences, 
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the earthquakes, which the Jewish and Roman historians com- 
memorate, to the excited imagination of the rapturous Christian 
were all so many premonitions of the approaching end of the 
world. The generation that was not to pass till the entire reali- 
zation of eschatological prediction had almost attained its allotted 
term: the desolation of the Holy City which was immediately to 
be followed by the second advent, was nearly completed, the evan- 
gelization of the world, which was to precede “the end,” had 
already been accomplished (Col. i. 6—23.) The Antichristian 
king, shadowed out in the prophecy of Daniel, was now sitting in 
the temple of God; and that second Antiochus Epiphanes, Nero, 
the murderer of his mother and the persecutor of the saints, was ere 
long to be revealed in the preternatural character of the Man of 
Sin. To the rapt vision of the prophetic Christian the air already 
seemed to brighten with the coming glory of the avenging Mes- 
siah, to gleam with the white cloud on which the Son of Man 
should descend, and to ring with the victorious trumpet that 
announced the successful issue of Christ's battle with Antichrist, 
the triumph of the celestial kingdom, the reign of God and the 
saints, the dawn of that great good day, “when misery should 
pass away and the long suffering should have an end.” 

Such, to borrow the picturesque expression of an eloquent 
writer, was the landscape traced upon the clouds by the creative 
eye of faith and disappointment. The landscape has faded, but 
an immortal picture of that visionary country, drawn two thou- 
sand years ago, by “‘a genuine poet, fresh from the glowing 
colours that were burnt into his own imagination,’* proclaims to 
all ages the intense reality, the frenzied fanaticism, the splendid 
superstition and Berserker transport, of one great dreamer of 
this glorious vision, the St. John of Patmos, the author of the 
Christian Apocalypse. 

Of this latest of the Hebrew prophets, this strange new seer, 
who christianized the Messianic expectation which had so long 
inspired and consoled his countrymen, when fallen on evil days, 
we know nothing but what he records of himself, or what we may 
infer from his own characteristic delineations. A Christian of Judea, 
St. John united, through the power of a strong vivid sympathy, 
a belief in the new Messiah with the old Hebrew hope. Catholic 
enough to admit into the Divine kingdom all who would recog- 
nise the sovereignty of the Messiah of Christian conception, he 
still retained his old and fervent patriotism. The land of his 
fathers was still to him, not only a holy but a promised land; 





* See “End of the World,” by Sara S. Hennell, p. 33. See also in the 
preface to this able essay, the remarks of the anthoress on a review of her 
“Thoughts in Aid of Faith,” in a preceding number of the Westminster, July, 
1860, Art. viii. 
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Jerusalem was still the beloved city, and the Christian converts 
of Judea were probably in his estimation entitled to a priority 
in the new city of God. Thus the temple is described as indeed 
profaned by Gentile feet, but only for a time; the great battle 
which is to determine whether the monarchy of the world shall 
be Christ's or Antichrist’s, is fought within the circle of his 
native hills, and the conquering king, during his millennial reign, 
has the metropolis of the old Hebrew princes, endeared by a thou- 
sand glorious memories, for his imperial residence. This patriotic 
predilection, while it never unchristianizes St. John, colours his 
thought, localizes his dream, and lends a shadowy reality to his 
gorgeous and extravagant delineations. Educated in the schools 
of Judea, deeply tinctured with Hebrew learning, and not un- 
acquainted with the mysteries of the Kabbala, St. John was 
admirably fitted to be the Christian eontinuator of the Apocalyp- 
tic literature. When the Neronic persecution commenced, his 
courage in asserting the reality of the Christian religion seems 
to have involved him in the common tribulation which was a 
precursor of the predicted advent. Banished to a small rocky 
island in the Augean Sea, belonging to. the Sporades, and now 
called Patino or Palmosa, he appears to have meditated deeply on 
ihe present sorrows and coming fortunes of the Church ; and in 
that ocean solitude, to have limned out, under the influence of a 
strong religious and poetic transport, a dim outline of an imagined 
history of the immediate future of the world. Brooding intensely 
on this imperfect picture, he gave it, apparently after his exile had 
terminated, the literary completeness which characterizes the 
Johannic Revelation. According to his own representation, the 
prophet, while in the isle that was called Patmos, fell into one of 
those trances or ecstasies not uncommon in that day, in which 
“the soul was raised above its ordinary conceptions.’* In this 
solitary island, on the day of the resurrection of Jesus, a dis- 
closure of the hidden purposes of God, of the near and unknown 
future, was made to the favoured writer of the Apocalypse. 
Turning to see whence came the trumpet-like voice that addressed 
him, he beheld the mystical being of Daniel's vision, clothed, 
perhaps, in the gorgeous raiment which betokens at once the 
priest and prince—a golden girdle and a long-flowing robe. With 
flaming eyes and burnished feet, with a countenance like the sun, 
and a voice as the voice of many waters, there stood before him, 
a sword glittering in his mouth, and holding a garland woven of 
stars instead of flowers in his hand,—the Firstborn of creation, 
—he that liveth, and was dead, and is alive for evermore—the 
Lord of the resurrection, and, in Christian expectation, the Prince 
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of the kings of the earth. From this majestic and awful Presence 
the seer receives a commission to write what he sees, has seen, 
and is to see, to the seven churches of Proconsular Asia. The 
isle of Patmos lay to the south-west of Ephesus. Geographical 
proximity and a probable peculiar personal interest seem to 
account for the selection of these Christian communities, as the 
representatives of the entire ecclesiastical aggregate ; for while 
especially addressed to them, the Apocalypse is intended for all 
the subject-population of the new celestial kingdom. Thus the 
form of the “vision,” considered in its literary embodiment, is 
determined by a particular local exigency, and a certain origi- 
nality is secured for the composition, by the adoption of the 
Pauline epistolary mode of communication. 

The number of churches included within the circle of the 
Johannic Pastoral awakens but a slight suspicion of their 
historical unreality. We cannot, however, forbear to point out 
that the almost universal application of the septenary principle 
to all the Apocalyptic phenomena most strikingly evinces the 
artificial and imaginary character of the whole work. Not only 
have we in the introductory portion seven spirits, seven churches, 
seven candlesticks, and seven stars; but in the sequel the favourite 
number systematically recurs. The seals, the trumpets, the vials, 
the thunders, the plagues, the hills, the kings, the angels, the 
horns, the eyes, which figure among the theatrical paraphernalia 
of the eschatological drama, are all arranged in sevens. Even the 
millennium is a seventh part of the mythical duration of the world. 

The principal subject of debate in the introductory part of the 
Revelation concerns the import of the seven angels of the 
churches. In our judgment they unquestionably belong to the 
same preternatural order of beings as the mysterious entities 
that preside over the winds, over the waters, over the trumpets, 
and over the seals, that fight in heaven, fly in the mid-sky, or 
stand in the sun. They are not bishops, nor ideal representatives, 
but the guardian angels of the churches. To pronounce that the 
angels in the prologue are symbolical, and the angels in the rest 
of the Apocalypse real angels, is not only arbitrary and uncritical, 
but argues defective apprehension. The entire machinery of the 
Apocalyptic drama is angelic. The actors throughout are angels, 
just as in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream” the actors through- 
out are fairies. This singular misconception is no doubt to be 
chiefly attributed to the difficulty that the moderns find in certain 
angelological representations. The angels, for instance, are 
supposed to be involved in the consequences of human error and 
delinquency ; a supposition which an ordinary Protestant intel- 
lect finds it difficult to accept. The Jews, however, recognised 
no such difficulty. The prophet Isaiah had distinctly foretold 
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(xxiv. 22) that the judgment of Babylon, being a judgment of 
the whole world, the celestial powers would participate in the 
pains and penalties awarded to the mundane potentates. In the 
book of Job, as in that of the Revelation, the angels are in some 
way identified with the stars, “the host of the high ones that 
are on high.” We learn from Wetstein, too, that it was a received 
principle in supernatural jurisprudence, that when a nation was 
to be punished, its angel was always to be punished with, or more 
accurately, before it. A beautiful illustration of the identity of 
the stars with the angels, and their amenability to the penal con- 
sequences of transgression, in ¢. xviii. Enoch, may be cited here : 
“And there I beheld seven stars, like great blazing mountains, 
and like spirits entreating me. ‘Then the angel said: ‘This place, 
until the consummation of heaven and earth, will be the prison 
of the stars and the host of heaven.” More generally, the great 
poets Shakspeare, Milton, and Ariosto, describe the unfallen 
children of the sky, as subject to the emotions of fallen humanity. 
They shed tears, they blush celestial rosy-red, or turn crimson 
with shame and indignation. Dr. Alford therefore correctly 
observes, in reference to these celestial princes of the churches, 
that “there evidently is revealed to us a mysterious connexion 
between ministering angels and those to whom they minister, by 
which the former in some way are tinged by the fates and fortunes 
of the latter.” 

The epistolary portion of the Apocalypse ends with the third 
chapter. ‘The Messianic apparition recedes, to re-appear only in 
the epilogue, and the revelation now, properly speaking, com- 
mences, ‘This withdrawal of the veil of the future is accomplished 
by a singular supernatural agency. The mysteries of the coming 
years are communicated in a double series of visions, which are 
dramatically rehearsed rather than read off, in the “ ‘Two Books 
of Fate,” into which the Apocalypse is divided. These visions, 
in their reported form, afterwards constitute the literary produc- 
tion known as the Apocalypse. Accordingly, in virtue of his 
anticipated authorship, St. John is represented as at once the 
subject of ecstatic inspiration and the hierophant of Divine 
mysteries. While he dreams he prophesies; at first without 
consecration, while the former series of visions, nearly all of 
which are included in the Great Book (v.—xi.), are evolved, and 
afterwards with a solemn dedication, like that of Ezekiel, to the 
prophetic office, when he continues, in a second series of visions, 
those contained in the Little Book, to foretell the destinies of 
peoples, and nations, and kings.* 





*C.x.11. “Thou must prophesy again” (i.e. as in the earlier part of 
the “ Apocalypse”) “concerning (not before) many people,” &c. 
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The first series of visions opens with the ascension of thé 
prophet into heaven. A door is opened, through which he passes, 
in a trance, into the presence of God. An analogous representa- 
tion is found in the book of Enoch, where the gates of heaven 
stand open, and the seer beholds the celestial stars come forth 
(c. 33). And again where the winds of his vision bear him aloft 
to the palace of God, where he sees a floor of fire, a frost-like 
throne whose circumference resembles the orb of the sun ; hears 
the voice of cherubim, and beholds the bright and glorious being, 
whom none of the myriads surrounding him can approach. St. 
John, however, seems to have derived the imagery of his beatific 
vision directly from Ezekiel, modifying it, in his own bold and 
original manner. Thus, like the elder prophet, he encompasses 
the heavenly throne with a rainbow; but, unlike his predecessor, 
he selects, not the natural but an ideal rainbow. It has but one 
colour: it is like an emerald. It was possibly from a purely esthetic 
feeling that this daring act of reconstruction was hazarded. 
He had already assimilated the Divine occupant of the throne, 
in dim shadowy outline, to a human being. He had compared 
him to ajasper and a sardine stone, the former being red or 
gold-coloured, the latter, our cornelian, a flesh-tinted, half-trans- 
parent stone; thus making God in the image of man, the red 
Adam, the highest type of our race. Over “the king in his 
beauty,” symbolized by that colour which has been thought to 
be pre-eminently the colour of beauty, he throws an emerald 
iris, thus bringing. in close juxtaposition two complementary 
colours, and contrasting, with great felicity of art, the dazzling 
and princely red with the soft refreshing green. The four-and- 
twenty elders, with their golden diadems and their garments 
of glittering white, who have their subordinate thrones around 
this central throne, form the celestial council and typify redeemed 
humanity ; the double twelve indicating the association of the 
ethnic with the Jewish church, with an allusion to the number of 
the tribes of Israel. The fundamental idea of the representa- 
tion in this vision is, as De Wette remarks, that of the Divine 
government, with a special reference to its redemptory policy. 
Consequently Christ is not described as the occupant of a 
throne, but as the lamb before the throne. God, whose name 
Jehovah is now paraphrased into “the Lord, which is, which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty,” appears as the maker 
of the world and supreme ruler of nature, symbolized in the 
four living creatures that surround the throne, with their mys- 
terious wings and eyes, and their unceasing recognition of the 
eternal Life of the universe. The lightnings and thunderings 
and voices that issue from the throne are indications of the 
power of Jehovah, as the God of nature, and the seven lamps 
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that burn before the throne denote the Divine principle of 
physical and spiritual existence. Similarly the sea of glass 
like crystal, interposed between the throne and the cherubim 
or representatives of sentient nature, indicates, not the crystal 
pavement of oriental kings, but the firmament or blue sky, 
the atmospheric ocean, which, in common belief, separates 
the world of man, the prominent object and product of 
creative energy, from that higher heaven, where God sits 
enthroned.* 

Admitted thus into the palace halls of the Everlasting King, 
the prophet beholds in his right hand, the book of his secret 
counsels, the book of the future. This volume, so large and so 
various, consists apparently of seven rolls of parchment, wrapped 
round a cylinder, each roll having its own separate seal. These 
seals no human power can remove, and the prophet laments over the 
obstacle placed between his desire andits realization. Soon consoled 
by the assurance that the seals will be broken by the conquer- 
ing Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Messianic Lion whom we 
meet with in the fourth book of Esdras, and who is here 
somewhat paradoxically represented by a slain lamb, the prophet 
awaits the opening of the mystic volume while he listens to 
the prelusive song of the elders and the cherubim, or thrills 
at the harmonious ring of their many harps, or catches the 
gleam of the uplifted golden vases full of odours, knowing that 
they bear the prayers of the saints whom, ere long, he will 
hear entreating that the Divine retribution may commence and 
that the kingdom of the world may become the kingdom of 
God. 

And now the wondrous book of fate is opened seal by seal. It is 
not read, but the Divine purposes in it are disclosed in a succession 
of pictures or images, these painted shadows as it were stepping 
out of the book and performing in anticipation their several parts 
in the terrible tragedy to be hereafter really enacted. During the 
opening of the first four seals the representative cherubim preside 
over this symbolical action, and summon each of the corre- 
sponding figures, like powerful enchanters who have command 
over nature, with an emphatic and talismanic “Come.”+ Four riders, 
in imposing succession, now appear, one on a white horse, armed, 
like a Parthian, with a bow, the symbol of conquest: another on 
a red horse, with a sword, the symbol of exterminating war: a 
third on a black horse, holding a pair of balances in his hand, 
the symbol of famine: and a fourth, Death, on a pale or sickly- 
green horse, followed by his grim companion Hades, the lord of 





* See De Wette’s “ Offenbarung.” 
T So rejecting the gloss and see, we venture to interpret the come. 
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the under-world. In the desolation which these spectral horse- 
men, or at least three of them, produce, Ewald sees the famous 
eschatological “ Beginning of Sorrows.” In accordance with the 
mystical principle of numbers which our prophet adopts, the first 
four seals are distinctly separated from the last three. The 
cherubic types of sentient nature now withdraw. ‘Time is gained, 
conformably to esthetic requirement and Messianic expectation, 
by the insertion of the vision of the souls of Christian martyrs, 
whose entreaty for vengeance on their heathen persecutors, though 
favourably received, is not immediately answered. But if the 
great day is put off, they have not, it would seem, very long to 
wait, for, with the opening of the sixth seal, the stars fall from 
heaven, like figs in a high wind, and the Pagan kings and lords 
hasten to hide themselves from the coming retribution. Surely 
the dominion, they think, will now be given to the saints. Yet 
once more their expectation remains unrealized. The scene 
changes and a new vision is interposed. Four angels are seen 
standing on the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds. 
Their special commission to raise violent storms, to the injury of 
earth and sea, is momentarily suspended by the command of a 
celestial compatriot, who comes from the sunrise, bearing the 
signet of Jehovah, in which is engraved, after the fashion of 
Eastern kings, the name of Him who is soon to be the only 
potentate. With this seal the servants of the supreme Lord, in 
imitation of the branding of Oriental slaves by their masters, or 
soldiers by their monarch, are all to be marked on their fore- 
heads. The sealing appears to us to be not only an act of 
exemption (c. ix. 4), but an act of appropriation. And it may be 
of special consecration, if we identify the 144,000 of c. vii., as it 
is natural if not inevitable that we should do, with the 144,000 
having Jehovah’s name on their foreheads, who are the first-fruits 
to God and the Lamb of c. xiv., considering them as the objects 
of peculiar favour, but as forming only a part of the Christian 
church. In the account of this obsignatory ceremony, given in 
C. Vil., a distinction seems to be made between the 144,000 of the 
tribes of Israel, which are plainly numerable, and the great 
multitude of all nations which is avowedly innumerable, and 
whose sealing is implied but not mentioned. If Israel here 
simply stand for the entire Christian community, as De Wette 
thinks, it is difficult to understand the appropriateness of the 
individualizing specification, in which each of the twelve tribes 
is a distinct subject of the Apocalyptic census. Accordingly 
we consider the celestial population to be here represented as 
consisting, 1. of the remnant of the Jewish people, who were 
converted to Christianity; and 2. of the redeemed, and far 
more numerous contingent, of the Gentile world. In this way 
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St. John, like St. Paul, concedes a certain priority to his country- 
men. The election of grace still implies a Divine particularismus ; 
the holy nation, in its Christian constituency, is still regarded 
with peculiar favour, it is the “virgin” (c. xiv. 4), it is the 
first-fruit, it forms the constant and immaculate retinue of the 
Messianic Lamb. In this way the patriot prophet, while includ- 
ing mankind generally within the circle of the Christian theocracy, 
finds the means of celebrating the religious pre-eminence of that 
sacred and aristocratic nation, which was still so loved and so 
honoured by his constant Hebrew heart. 

On the opening of the seventh seal, a further delay intervenes. 
The end is still deferred. There is a new development; and the 
event covered by the last seal is drawn out, like the tubes in a 
telescope, and unfolded, first through the seven trumpets, then 
by the seven vials, and then by a series of independent visions. 
Before the seven archangels, “who present the prayers of the saints, 
and who goin and out before the glory of God” (Tobit vii. 15), begin 
their tragic blast there is silence in heaven about the space of 
half an hour; as before the opening of the seals, we had the new 
song of the elders, the solemn concurrence of the celestial 
representatives of creation, and the chorus of assenting praise from 
creation itself, as symbolized in the fourcherubim.* This silence, 
whether we interpret it to imply the infinite tender pity of the 
heavenly and angelic nature at the prospect of the sorrow and 
pain that shall vex and desolate humanity, or the awed and 
breathless contemplation which, as De Wette says, goes side 
by side with celestial action,—shows the deep feeling and the 
fine poetic conception of St. John. It is, in truth, an instance 
of the sublime, which Milton, perhaps, could hardly have equalled 
and Dante would vainly have tried to excel. 

When the silence ceases the prayers of the saints, offered by 
an eighth angel in a golden censer, and rendered grateful through 
the odour with which they are perfumed, are graciously accepted. 
The time of vengeance begins. The trumpets ring aloud, and 
the storms of Divine wrath burst over land and sea—over salt 
water and fresh—and a third part of the sun, moon, and stars is 
stricken, so that partial eclipse and darkness are produced (Matt. 
xxiv. 29). The trees and grass are burned up; the earth and sea 
are hurt; the water is turned to blood and the fishes die, during 
the blast of the four first trumpets, thus announcing the injury 
done to inanimate nature,—that nature which supplies the acces- 
sories of life. An announcement by an unearthly eagle (not an 
angel, as in the English version) suspends the action and marks 





* See “ Alford’s Greek Test.” 
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off the three remaining trumpets, the three great woe-trumpets, 
from the preceding four. 

And here we will pause for a moment to explain the principle of 
this repeated division. Even in our own time the idea of good or 
ill-luck is still occasionally associated with particular numbers. 
Among the ancients the existence of peculiar numerical pro- 
perties was a frequent article of belief, and the investigation of 
these properties a curious and elaborate study. In the Apoca- 
lypse the favourite numbers are four, three, seven, (4+ 3); 
twelve (3x 4), and its double or square. Thus we have four 
cherubs, four angels to hold the winds, four stationed at the 
Euphrates to slay the third part of men, and a city that lies four- 
square. So a third of the trees is burnt up; a third part of the 
sea turned into blood; a third part of the rivers embittered ; a third 
part of the sun, moon, and stars darkened. Similarly we have 
twelve apostles, twenty-four elders (12 x 2), twelve gates, twelve 
foundations, a city that measures twelve thousand furlongs and 
has a wall whose height isa hundred and forty-four (12 x 12) cubits. 
The favourite number, however, with St. John is undoubtedly 
seven, which he either divides into two equal halves, as in his 
mystical period of three days and a half, or separates into its two 
integral component parts, four and three. St. Augustine ex- 
plains the secret virtue of these three numbers.* The explana- 
tion, perhaps, was not unknown to his arithmetical predecessor. 
Seven is a symbol of perfection or entireness ; because it is made 
up of three, the first entire odd number, and of four, the first 
entire even number, two we presume being passed over, as made 
up of 1+ 1, and one, or unity, not being counted. We thus see 
a reason for the septenary arrangement of the Apocalyptic vision, 
and are perfectly convinced that there could not be more than 
seven trumpets, seven vials, and seven seals, or fewer than three 
woes, or more than four cherubim. Does not Lrenzus assure us, 
on the authority of a somewhat different though equally cogent 
logic, that there could not be more than four Gospels, because 
there were not more than four winds, and was not Ireneus right ? 

To return. One of the three woes is ushered in by the fifth 
trumpet. The starry angel, who is deputed to open the great 
under-world of death and horror, turns the key of the bottomless 
pit. Issuing out of a smoke that darkens the sun and air, the 
agents of fresh tribulation—the locusts of this Hebrew Tartarus 
comparable to the scorpions of the earth—marshal themselves 
under their angel-king, who is not to be identified with Satan, 
but whose appropriate name, Abaddon, Apollyon, or Destroyer, 
indicates his special province to be that of destruction. The 
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army, however, which he is now commissioned to lead, is sent not 
to destroy but to torment. It is to hurt men for five months, 
during the real or traditional locust-season, from May to Sep- 
tember. The infliction recalls the corresponding Egyptian plague, 
of which it seems to be a fantastic imitation. These miraculous 
locusts are, perhaps, rightly regarded as exaggerated likenesses of 
the real locust, whose fancied resemblance to a horse is intimated 
in the German word heu-pferd. De Wette, indeed, allows the 
distant resemblance of the locusts’ face to the human face divine, 
points out that natural history assigns the animal a breastplate, 
and refers to an Arab proverb, which compares their antenne to 
the hair of a young girl (Rev. ix. 7, 8). 

After this vision of gold-crowned Scorpion-warriors has 
vanished, the prophet sees the preparation of a far more formid- 
able array, the instruments of the second woe. For now the 
angels of the great river Euphrates are unbound, and a Parthian 
invasion, or worse, destroys the third part of the human race. 
Two hundred millions of these savage marauders, with breast- 
plates fiery-red, smoke-blue, and brimstone-yellow—these colours 
having an evident reference to the three-fold deadly agency which 
they employ—rush forth on their lion-headed steeds, from their 
eastern mustering-place, when the angels who are ever waiting and 
ever ready, dismiss, or perhaps resolve themselves into, these 
cruel and subtle ministers of Divine vengeance. Unhappily, 
this second woe, like the first, issentin vain. The world remains 
impenitent, and the idolatrous empire refuses to become the king- 
dom of God and his Christ. To effect this a third woe, with a 
supplementary expansion, that of the seven vials, is requisite. 
Before its consummation an unexpected change occurs in the 
arrangement of the Apocalyptic vision. An angel clothed with a 
cloud, with a rainbow on his head, with his face like the sun, and 
his feet like pillars of fire, descends from heaven, holding in his 
hand a little book. Standing with his right foot on the sea and 
his left on the earth, he swears by the eternal Creator (not, that 
time shall be no longer, as in the E. V.),* but that there shall be 
no further postponement of the Divine purposes, and that when 
the seventh angel sounds his trumpet, the mystery of God shall be 
finished. St. John is now directed to take the little book,—that 
part of the original Book of Fate which is still to be revealed, 
from the hand of the angel. Obeying the command, he leaves 
heaven, receives the volume, and like an earlier Hebrew prophet, 
devours it. The first taste is sweet, the after-taste bitter, for the 
satisfaction which the knowledge of the future brings with it, is not 
unalloyed with sadness at the prospect of the sorrow and shame that 
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must precede the joy and the triumph. Our prophet thus re- 
ceives, like Ezekiel of old, a peculiar consecration, and in virtue 
of this special commission reappears in a new celestial scene 
(c. xii.). Previously, however, to the representation of the develop- 
ment of this second series of events a very remarkable vision is 
interposed. Reinvigorated by a solemn dedication for the pro- 


phetic duties which still await him, St. John continues his sublime ° 


revelations. The Little Book is now read off, as it were, not into 
words, but into pictures. In order to receive this miniature 
volume from the angel, St. John has to leave heaven and descend 
to earth, a very significant fact. A rod is given him (c. xi.) to 
measure the temple and the altar and the faithful few who worship 
there, probably the 144,000 Jewish-Christian converts. The 
external buildings and the city itself are not included in the mea- 
surement; they are temporarily abandoned (for three years and a 
half) to pagan profanation. This is the period known in Chris- 
tian eschatology as the time of the Gentiles (Luke xxi. 24). 
What now are we to conclude from the various representations in 
this chapter? It is perfectly evident that Jerusalem was not 
destroyed when the Apocalypse was written, and as evident that 
its author never anticipated its destruction. That the temple and 
the holy city here mentioned are not an allegorical temple and 
city may be shown almost to demonstration. The city during the 
period of its desecration is described as a second Sodom or Egypt, 
as the great city, no longer the holy city in which Christ was 
crucified. Afterwards we find it contrasted with Babylon, 1.2. 
Rome, and chosen as the metropolis of the millennial saints. To 
measure this city, again, the prophet has to leave heaven and 
descend to earth; and as if to make the conclusion irresistible, 
“the temple of God in heaven,” v. 19, seems purposely contrasted 
with his temple on earth. Thus we have here a valuable chrono- 
logical determination. For as the literal Jerusalem was not 
destroyed till the year a.p. 70, and as the literal Jerusalem is still 
standing in the Apocalypse, it is clear that the book must have 
been written before that year. 

A word may here be said of the celestial topography of the 
Apocalypse. The scenical and architectural phenomena of the 
heavenly world have, as De Wette remarks, no regular plan, 
sequence, or position. Temple, altar, ark, and throne appear and 
disappear as the baseless fabrics of a dream. This imitation or 
reproduction of terrestrial objects,—a council, a Mount Sion,—is 
intelligible on the principle that these objects are copies of things 
in heaven, or to reverse the order, as in the “ Ascension of Isaiah,” 
“ As it is above so it is below, because a similitude of that which 
is in the firmament exists also on earth.” Certain it is that m 
other instances, if not in this, St. John shared largely in the 
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traditionary faith and popular expectations of his time. One 
illustration of this occurs in the passage now before us, ¢. xi. 
The two witnesses, whose identification has so perplexed our 
Protestant commentators, are purely fictitious personages, who 
never did and never will exist, but whom St. John, in common, 
we suppose, with most of his countrymen, regarded as the neces- 
sary precursors and associates of the Messias.* Attributing to 
these ideal men the wonder-working powers of Moses and Elijah, 
the founder and reformer of the Jewish theocracy, he assigned to 
them a determinate and characteristic function, in the imagined 
occupation of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, during the Danielic 
period of three and a half years. The most striking instance, 
however, of this sympathy with prevailing belief, is the acceptance 
of the wild saga of Nero’s posthumous existence, and anticipated 
return. 

The strange representation with which the new serial develop- 
ment of the dream of Patmos opens, (c. xii., xiii., xiv.), must be 
regarded, like that in ¢. xi., as an episodical scene. With it, it 
forms a kind of anticipatory exposition, the period of the desecra- 
tion of Jerusalem, of the persecuting tyranny of the Beast, and 
the exile of the mystical woman, having precisely the same 
duration, and terminating in the great Messianic battle of Arma- 
geddon, supposed to be fought almost within view of the Holy City 
(c. xiv. 20). Unlike the former representation, however, it has 
in part a retrospective character. A celestial battle precedes the 
battle on earth. A woman clothed with the sun, trampling the 
moon under her feet, and diademed with stars (a symbol of the 
Jewish theocracy), suddenly becomes the mother of a wondrous 
child (the Messiah). This child, the desired victim of the 
Dragon-king’s vigilant voracity, is mysteriously conveyed into 
the very presence of God, an allusion to the supposed corporeal 
ascension of Jesus into heaven. The war then commences 
between the disappointed Prince of Hell, and Michael, the 
guardian angel of the Jewish state (Daniel xi. 13—21), issuing 
in the complete overthrow of the Dragon, and in his final ejection 
from heaven. Frustrated in his attempt to destroy the Messianic 
child, and excluded from the celestial world, the Dragon next 
attacks the Sun-clothed Woman, whom we now find, agreeably to 
“the lawless law” of dreams, on the earth, to which he has been 
cast. The woman, however, supernaturally supported, takes 
refuge in the wilderness, as her possible prototype in Esdras flies 
“into the field of flowers, where no house is builded.”t During 
her exile of three and a half years, the dragon baffled a second 





* St. John i. 25; St. Matt. xvii. 3. 
+ Apocrypha: 2 Esd. ix. 24; x. 44. 
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time, directs his attacks against the remaining children of the 
symbolical mother, perhaps the Christian community in general, 
for Jerusalem is the mother of us all. In beautiful contrast to 
this picture of battle and tumult, we have next that scene of holy 
and happy tranquillity, on the celestial Mount Sion, where the 
redeeming king—the root and offspring of David—is surrounded 
by the patriot company, that once in their earthly existence 
gloried in the remembered triumphs of Jesse’s warrior son. But 
now, as the end of this proleptical exposition approaches, three 
typical angels appear. Of these angels, one presides over that 
universal proclamation of Christian truth, which was to be the 
infallible precursor of the last time, another announces the fall of 
Babylon, and the third the vindictive retribution which menaces 
the adherents of the Beast, the subjects of imperial Rome, the 
polytheistic nations of verse 8. The sign of the expected advent, 
but only as an anticipation, is then beheld. The ominous white 
cloud, bearing on it the Son of Man, having on his head a golden 
crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle, crosses the field of universal 
vision. At the cry of the angel that proceeds from the temple, 
and the kindred spirit that has power over fire, the harvest of the 
earth is reaped, and its vintage gathered. By an abrupt transi- 
tion from metaphor to reality, the juice of the grapes thrown into 
the wine-press of God’s wrath is now designated blood. Rising 
up to the horses’ bridles (for the anti-Christian warriors of 
Armageddon are typified in this vintage of death), it covers the 
land outside the city for the space of 1600 furlongs, nearly the 
computed length of Palestine, it is said.* 

As yet the. third woe-trumpet (xi. 15), which was to consum- 
mate the mystery, has only done so in angelic expectation. At 
its blast the mundane empire or kingdom (not kingdoms as in 
the E. V.) became, virtually, the kingdom of God. But still 
continuing, as it were, to balance one half of the Christian ethical 
sentiment against the other, to alternate the characteristic 
patience of the saints with their equally characteristic hope, the 
poetic seer again postpones the predicted catastrophe. As the 
seventh seal, suspending the event, expanded into seven trumpets, 
so now the seventh trumpet, temporarily defeating expectation, 
develops, in dream-like fashion, into seven vials or bowls, the last 
woe being seemingly resolved into the same number of plagues. 
These plagues, like those inflicted under the trumpet-develop- 
ment, bear a general resemblance to the celebrated plagues of 
Egypt. The range of the four first seems co-extensive with the 
idolatrous world-empire: the three last have a more special ap- 





* “ Antonin, Itiner.” From Tyre to Rhinoculura 1664 furlongs. 
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plication. The imperial residence of the mystical beast, the river 
Euphrates the boundary of his empire, the eastern kings his 
impious allies, and Babylon his meretricious and tyrannical 
metropolis, are the predestined objects of this threefold visitation. 
For now the crisis really approaches ; the theatre of action con- 
tracts, and the meaning of the visions comes out, with terrible 
distinctness. The death-grapple of the natural and eternal ene- 
mies of the universe—of Jehovah and Satan—is imminent; and 
the three great foes of the Messiah—the dragon-lord of hell, the 
bestial king, and the false prophet—are mustering all their forces 
to strike one great final blow for the monarchy of the world. It 
is in the right interpretation of the various Apocalyptic passages 
that describe the supernatural antagonists of Omnipotence, that 
the entire meaning of the grand but delirious dream of the lonely 
Aigean isle is to be sought. 

The required explanation is in the main historical. The 
monarchy of the saints, whose accession to the throne of the 
world shortly after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, had been 
announced by Daniel, was still to be realized, when St. John was 
wandering in sad exile on the barren shore of Patmos. The 
Greek empire of the elder prophet had past away. Imperial 
Rome had succeeded to the iron rule of Macedonia. Living in a 
later age and under altered political circumstances, St. John 
found it necessary to readjust to the requirements of his own time 
the prophetic imagery of his principal predecessor and model. 
The beast that he sees emerging from the sea of man’s stormy 
practical existence is a revision of the monster in Daniel's strange 
revelation. His seven heads, a Johannic addition, serve to 
identify it as a symbol of the Roman empire. The exegetical 
angel in the Apocalypse distinctly asserts that they indicate at 
once the seven kings, and the seven hills of the imperial city. 
The ten horns of this scarlet-coloured beast, of which the Satanic- 
dragon is the prototype, are the ten fictitious Parthian kings, who 
are to be the temporary allies of the monster in his individualized 
character, and transitory co-possessors of power with him. For 
it will be observed that the beast has both a collective and per- 
sonal attribution. He is not only the emblem of the idolatrous 
world-empire in its Roman aspect, but, as the wounded head, he 
is also the mysterious cighth king, the Antichrist and Antiochus 
Epiphanes, or “little horn,” of the new historical prophecy. 
With this representative of “ many fearful natures in one name,” 
at once leopard, bear, and lion, the dragon or prince of this 
world enters into solemn league, giving him his power and his seat 
and great authority. Leaving unnoticed for the present the 
textual delineation of the dragon-worship (Pagan idolatry), or 
the beast-worship (apotheosis of Roman imperialism), and the 
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seeming extinction and revival of the wounded monster, we 
follow the eye of the prophet as it rests on another myste- 
rious animal. This beast, rising out of the earth, proceeding 
perhaps from the comparative quiet and stability of social life in 
its private or contemplative aspect, profanely parodying the 
Messianic lamb with its gentle looks, yet resembling a dragon in 
its words, seems to be the emblem of the sacerdotal or spiritual 
power of Rome ; the representative, in fact, of the false prophet, 
one of the three enemies of Christ. It institutes an image-wor- 
ship of the beast; gives life to its image ; works miracles in its 
presence ; registers its worshippers and persecutes those who refuse 
itadoration. Turning from c. xiii. to c. xvii., the exposition of the 
angel of the bowl or vial enables us to comprehend the paradoxical 
nature of the first beast. Here “the beast that was and is not and 
yet is,” is described, as in an anticipatory passage in ¢. Xi., as 
destined to ascend out of the bottomless pit (Orcus), the realm of 
death. He is that one of the seven heads which had the wound 
by a sword and which revived. In his resuscitated character he 
is to be the eighth emperor. As such he is to form an alliance 
with ten imaginary kings from Parthia, before whom the waters 
of the Euphrates are to disappear. Sharing his transitory power, 
these monarchs from the East are to assist him in gratifying his 
unnatural hatred of the scarlet-clothed paramour of the kings of 
the earth. Aided by them he is to destroy the mystic Babylon; 
he is to burn the imperial] city, Rome, with fire. 

Commenting on this passage, Professor Maurice correctly ob- 
serves, that, “in the absence of any evidence for the old tradition 
that the Apocalypse belongs to the time of Domitian, almost any 
thoughtful critic would accept this very passage as a reason for 
referring it to the reign of Galba.” We have indeed only to turn 
to the first book of the “ Annals of Tacitus” to ascertain who was 
the first of the five fallen Roman Emperors. From its pages we 
learn that it was not Julius Cesar, but Augustus, under whom 
were formally established the military despotism of Rome and the 
personal deification of the head of that despotism. Counting 
trom the founder of this new universal monarchy, we have 
Augustus as the first, Tiberius as the second, Caius Caligula as 
the third, Claudius as the fourth, Nero as the fifth. Nero, who 
died June A.D 68, was succeeded by Galba, the reigning mon- 
arch at the time when the Apocalypse was written. His seven 
months’ tenure of power enables us to fix the date of its compo- 
sition with remarkable accuracy. A seventh emperor is announced 
by the angel, and then for eighth that one of the series who 
possesses “the enigmatical attribute of spontaneous existence 
and non-existence.”* Another figure, says Mr. Maurice, referring 





* See Mr. Mackay’s “ Rise and Progress of Christianity.” Manwaring. 
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to this last, is “‘ seen rising behind, an eighth, and yet strangely 
like one of the seven,” thus eluding a difficulty by substituting 
similitude for identity. For the eighth king is expressly stated 
to be a reproduction of one of the seven—the head through which 
the beast received “the wound by a sword” (xiii. 14) which was 
healed. ‘There is, we are convinced, but one explanation of the 
enigma, that suggested by Victorinus in the fourth century, and 
revived by Bleek in the nineteenth. We believe it to have been 
the Johannic embodiment of a wild popular expectation, which 
grew out of the preternatural excitement created by the reign of 
terror of the fifth Cesar. 

The Nero-myth, or semi-myth as we should prefer to call 
it, for it never attained the maturity of imagined fulfilment, 
originated in the fanciful belief that Nero, after his flight from 
Rome on the defection of the pretorian guards, his desertion and 
suicide, was not dead, but was living beyond the Euphrates, 
among the Parthians, with whom he had taken refuge, and with 
whose assistance he intended to return and destroy Rome. The 
first indication of this wild fancy which is extant, is, perhaps, that 
of Dion Chrysostom, contemporary with Vespasian, who, writing 
early in the second century, says, apparently in reference to the 
partisans of Nero, “even now all wish and some suppose him 
alive.” We have next the testimony of Tacitus to the commo- 
tion produced in Achaia and Asia by the false apprehension of 
Nero’s approach (about a.p. 70), and to a real as well as pre- 
tended belief in his post-sepulchral existence. Still more decisive 
is the evidence of Suetonius, born soon after the emperor’s death, 
that there were not wanting persons to adorn Nero's grave with 
flowers, and to exhibit his statue and written edicts as those of 
one still living, and who would shortly return to the great detri- 
nent of his enemies. Suetonius speaks also of the popularity of 
the pseudo-Nero with the Parthians, and of the earnest entreaty 
of their king to the Roman senate that religious honours should 
be paid to Nero’s memory. 

In addition to these classical authorities we have the evidence 
afforded by the interpolator of the Jewish sibyl, the author of 
the “Ascension of Isaiah,” Sulpicius Severus, Lactantius, 
Jerome, and St. Augustine, who, while rejecting the presumptuous 
speculations which he notices, identifies the ruling power, or re- 
straining agent of St. Paul (2 Thess. ii.) with the Roman empire.* 





* “Then a great king, like a close perfidious fugitive, shall fly from Italy over 
the river Euphrates ; and this will be when he has committed a horrible wicked 
murder upon hisown mother. And when he has committed many other crimes 
by his wicked hands, then shall many be slain about the holy ground of Rome, 
while he flies beyond the bounds of lis empire From the Sebasteni [or 
Cesars ] Belial shall come, and do many wonders in the sight of men. He 
shall raise an appearance of a high mountain, and of the sea, and of the great 
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‘The passages referred to clearly establish the fact of a belief in 
Nero's posthumous existence, in his Parthian alliance, and ex- 
pected return. To a Christian of the first century, Nero must 
almost inevitably have appeared as the person in whom the attri- 
butes of the Antichrist or Man of Sin were unmistakeably visible. 
The revival of the deceased emperor in some mysterious form 
presented no difficulty to the faith of the primitive church, for as 
Gibbon remarks, ‘‘ even about the end of the second century the 
resurrection of the dead was far from being esteemed an uncom- 
mon event.” What could seem more conformable to the “ eternal 
fitness” of Christian dogma, that the man who in his natural 
life had wished, according to the striking expression of Tacitus, 
to hew down virtue itself, (virtutem ipsam exscindere), should 
reappear in some portentous form as the enemy of God and the 
precursor of the devil? Had he not, it might be argued, mur- 
dered his mother Agrippina, his brother Britannicus; had he 
not killed his two wives, most of his own kindred, all that were 
signal for merit or fortune; had he not exterminated “ men by 
heaps with their families and children, by the knife, by poison, by 
drowning, by starving ;"* had he not pillaged Italy, and robbed the 
provinces ; had he not degraded his humanity by unnatural hate 





fiery sun, and of the great splendid moon, and of the dead rising; but these 
wonders shall be deceitful, and not complete miracles.” —Sibylline Oracles. 

“ Belial shall descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this world, which he 
has possessed from its creation. He shall descend from the firmament in the 
form of a man, an impious monarch, the murderer of his mother, in the form of 
him, the sovereign of the world.”—Ascension of Isaiah, ch. iv. 

“Certe corpus illius (Neronis) interemptum. Unde creditur, etiamsi se gladio 
transfixerit, curato vulnere ejus servatus secundum illud, quod de eo scriptum 
est: et plaga mortis ejus curata est, sub seculi fine mittendus, ut mysterium 
iniquitatis exerceat.”—Sulpic. Sever. Histor., ii. 29. 

“ Dejectus itaque fastigio imperii, ac devolutus 4 summo tyrannus impotens, 
nusquam repente comparuit, ut ne sepulture quidem locus in terra tam male 
bestie appareret. Unde illum quidam deliri credunt esse translatum, ac vivum 
reservatum, Sibylla dicente matricidam profugum a finibus esse venturum, ut 
quia primus persecutus est, idem etiam novissimus persequatur, et Antichristi 
precedat adventum quod nefas est credere, sicut duos prophetas vivos esse 
translatos in ultima secula precursuros initium Christi sanctum et sempiter- 
num cum descendere ceeperit sanctis suis comitatus, pronuntiant, eodem modo 
etiam Neronem venturum putant ut qui precursor diaboli ac preevius sit veul- 
entis ad vastationem terre et humani gencris eversionem.”—Lactantit de Mor- 
tibus Persecutorum, ii. 

“Quidam putant hoc de imperio dictum fuisse Romano; . . . ut hoc quod 
dixit, Iam enim mysterium iniquitatis operatur, Neronem voluerit intelligi, 
cuius iam facta velut Antichristi videbautur. Unde nonnulli ipsum resurrec- 
turum, et futurum Antichristum suspicantur. Alii vero nec eum occisum 
putant, sed subtractum potius, ut putaretur occisus; et vivum occultari m 
vigore ipsius etatis, in qua fuit, cum crederetur extinctus, donec suo tempore 
revelatur, et restituatur in regnum.”—De Civitate Dei. Lib. xx. cap. 19. 

* See Gordon’s Essays in his “Translation of Tacitus.” 
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and more unnatural lust, and did not this terrible catalogue of 
crimes mark him out as the preappointed forerunner of Satan, on 
his arrival to “lay waste the earth and overthrow the human race?” 
Was not the man who had once destroyed Rome by fire the fitting 
agent of a second and final conflagration (Rev. xvii. 16 ; xviii. 8)? 
Was not the first cruel persecutor of the Christians, who had 
thrown them, wrapped in the skins of wild beasts, to dogs, who 
had nailed them to crosses, and who, when the sun had set, had 
lighted them like candles to illuminate the night; was not he 
who had converted his own gardens into the first pagan Smith- 
field, the destined instrument of a second persecution ? 

But we come now to another important point. In its collec- 
tive character, the Sea-Beast represents the entire pagan empire, 
in its latest, that is, its Roman phase. The peculiar form of 
idolatry, which is the subject of the bitter invective of the 
prophet, is that which was matured and established under 
Augustus—Emperor-worship. Commercial and spiritual inter- 
dicts, which prohibited men from buying, selling, or drawing 
water till they had sacrificed to the detestable idols of old Rome, 
appear to have existed before that of Diocletian, mentioned by 
Bede in his hymn on Justin Martyr.* “It makes no difference, 
however, in the essential truth of the matter, whether any such 
tyrannical prohibition were legally enforced in the second half of 
the first century. The Roman world was really dependent, 
socially and politically, on the Roman empire; its dependence 
ensured its servility, and all who were included in the im- 
perial system, and submitted to the domination of the Cesars, 
might be looked on as complying with the idolatrous condition 
described in the text. In the case of the Christians some such 
interdict as is there supposed would be a necessary characteristic 
of the second and ideal persecution of Nero, in whom, as the 
individualized Beast, the whole strength of Roman anti-Chris- 
tianity was brought out. Accordingly we are told that as many 
as would not worship the image of the beast were killed. Pliny’s 
letter to Trajan shows that in literal fact the emperor's image was 
in his own time made the object of Divine adoration. Josephus, 
again, mentions Caligula’s attempt to have his statue erected at 
Jerusalem, “in the temple of God ;” and the accusation of Apion 
that while all who were subject to the Roman empire built altars 
and temples to Caius, receiving him as they received the gods, 
the Jews alone thought it a dishonourable thing to erect statues 
to him and swear by his name. ‘This maturest form of idolatry 
would naturally be considered by a Jew-Christian like St. Paul 
or St. John, as peculiarly hateful. Cesar-worship was the ex- 


* See “ Alford’s Greek Testament.” 
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treme phase of an almost superhuman arrogance. It was a dis- 
tinct, formally established religion. Each succeeding emperor, 
and occasionally members of the imperial family were, after their 
death, legally deified. They were regarded as gods, provided 
with temples and statues like their celestial prototypes, and with 
an appropriate sacerdotal corporation to offer them the honours 
of the skies. In Nero's case this Divine promotion (dedém honor) 
was perhaps anticipated. It was proposed, in his life time, by 
Cerialis Anicius, consul-elect, that a temple should be raised to the 
divine Nero at the public expense, “as to one who had soared 
above the highest lot of mortality, and was entitled to celestial 
worship from men.” Thus Nero seems when living to have 
especially qualified himself to assume the part of the Pauline 
Man of Sin.* But we pass to another topic. 

The allies of the resuscitated er reviving Nero are rightly pro- 
nounced by De Wette to be the kings of the East, for whom the 
water of the Euphrates was to be miraculously absorbed. The 
readers of Josephus and Tacitus will recall without difficulty the 
frequent recurrence of this river, as a geographical boundary and 
the regular advancing and retiring-line of Parthian and Roman. 
Unknown in history till about 250 B.c., these “ chiefs of the east "t 
had extended their empire within little more than a century, from 
the Ganges to the Euphrates, and from the Euphrates to Mount 
Caucasus. In another century they came into direct conflict 
with Rome. In the year 54 B.c., when the province of Syria was 
assigned to Crassus, the ambitious triumvir crossed the Euphrates, 
contemplating the overthrow of the Parthian empire, only to 
sustain in the following year an entire and fatal defeat. En- 
couraged by this success the Parthians invaded Syria, 52 B.c., 
sent an army thither again in 49 B.c., and about eight years after 
made themselves masters of the whole country, Tyre excepted, 
subsequently entered Jerusalem, deposed Hyrcanus, expelled 
Herod, and raised Antigonus to the throne. During the next 
hundred years, war and preparations for war alternated with sub- 
mission and pacific and even friendly arrangement. In a.p. 66, 
when Tiridates, the Parthian candidate, had a second time ascended 
the throne of Armenia, he visited Rome, purposely to obtain the 
sanction of Nero fer his retention of a diadem which he had 
already laid before the imperial statue or image. In the recog: 





* If Paul be the author of 2 Thess. c. ii, compare “Tacitus,” bk. xv. 74; 
also “ Ascension of Isaiah,” c. iv. 

“Then shall the whole world believe in him. They shall sacrifice to him, 
and serve him, saying, ‘ He is God, and besides him there is no other God. 
And the power of his prodigies shall be displayed in every city and country. In 
every city also shall his image be erected.” —Ascension of Isaiah, c. iv. 

+ “Book of Enoch.” 
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nition of this prince, in the reception of the ambassadors of the 
Parthian king by Nero, in the proffered alliance by the Roman 
general, and the actual truce which was concluded, apparently 







ded @ lies the historical suggestion of the mythical league of Nero, on 
‘ith @ his return from the under-world, with the ten Apocalyptic kings. 
urs § The number of these imaginary persons is, of course, determined 







or) @ bya traditional fancy. The reappearing beast must have his 
by @ ten kings, because the fourth beast in Daniel’s vision had ten 
the @ horns, the symbols of regal power. In the book of Esdras it is for 
red the returning ten tribes, reserved in the remote Arsareth (c. xiii.) 
‘ial until the latter time, that the suspension of the flow of the 






Euphrates, the effect of an omnipotent decree, takes place. Thus 
the number ten recurs with the same or similar natural pheno- 
menon. The exhaustion of the water is perhaps derived from the 
well-known draining of the river by Cyrus. ‘The Euphrates, as 
the boundary not only of the Roman empire, but of the sacred 
land of Abraham and David, must necessarily have had a strange 
fascination for the author of the Apocalypse. On his ascension 
from Orcus, the place where the dead are kept and whence they 
return, the imperial monster, who like a true Antichrist imitates 
in this revival the resurrection of his Divine antagonist, joined by 
his ten Parthian associates, proceeds on his unholy crusade to 
make war with the saints and to destroy Rome a second time by 
fre. ‘This destruction of Rome is the principal preliminary of 
the establishment of a divine kingdom on earth. While yet the 
hated city lies smouldering in its ashes, the demon chief, followed 
by his vassal princes, hastens to invade the holy land, still in the 
occupation of the Gentiles, and eventuaily to attack the angelic 
army of the Lamb in a famous traditionary battle-ground, the 
Valley of Esdraelon. Here it bears the name of Harmageddon, 
not the plain, as might be expected, but the mountain of Megiddo, 
with reference, perhaps, to its back-ground of highland as seen 
from the Lake of Galilee.* In this battle the last representative 
of the Roman-pagan empire, the supporters of the system of im- 
perialized priestcraft, and the military population of the entire 
earth, dispute the supremacy of the world with the great Messianic 
king, and the celestial armies that follow him upon white horses. 
The event of the battle will determine whether the empire shall 
belong to God or to Satan. Of that event the previous fate of 
Rome is 2 sure indication. The battle is fought. The beast and 
the false prophet are taken and thrown into a lake of fire; the 
heathen armies are slain by the sword of the warrior whose vesture 







































* See “ Alford’s N.‘Test.,” who refers to Stanley’s description of the Plains 
of Esdraelon. 
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is dipped in blood. The dominion is given to the saints; the 
empire of the world becomes the empire of God ; and the Messiah 
as the conqueror of all earthly potentates makes good his claim 
to the proud title of King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

The conflagration of Rome, the correspondence of the circum- 
stance and order of the monster king of the Apocalypse, with the 
circumstance and order of the fifth on the list of Caesars, demon- 
strates with a strength of probability that almost amounts to 
proof, the true significance of this extraordinary composition and 
the date of its actual publication. For, unlike the Book of 
Daniel, which assumes a fictitious chronological standing-point, 
the Apocalypse was not to be sealed because “the time was at 
hand.” It would strengthen the argument not a little if, as some 
have thought, the arithmetical enigma of the thirteenth chapter 
could be so interpreted as to apply to Nero. The Hebrew 
letters of the words Nero Cesar, with some violation of ortho- 
graphy, certainly make up the number 666. Not only, however, 
is the spelling far from being unexceptionable, but whereas the 
prophet wrote in Greek, and for a Greek reading-public recourse 
is had to the Hebrew language, in order to accommodate the 
numerical value of the symbol to the name of an individual em- 
peror. There is still a further objection. The riddle occurs, not 
after, but before, the exposition of the angel, in which the beast 
is confounded with, or exclusively represented by, its last terrific 
and malignant head. It is the beast, in its aggregate capacity, 
with hisbrutal triplicity of nature—leopard, bear, and lion—his ten 
crowned horns and his seven blasphemously-lettered heads, that 
is the subject of this numerical conundrum. We know that the 
beasts of Esdras and Daniel, from the latter of whom at least the 
data of the Johannic Revelation are avowedly derived, are the 
kingdoms of Assyria, Media, Persia, and Grecia. The beast of John, 
then, should be a kingdom too. It is, and can be no other than, 
that of Rome, which has absorbed into its own imperial centre, 
the inherited sceptre of its four heathen predecessors. It is a 
prolongation of the dominion of the Latin men, in the interpo- 
lated passage of the Sibyl. “ Latini sunt qui nunc regnant,” 
says Ireneus, instancing the traditionary solution Aarsivoc—a 
solution, however, which he scarcely approves and which is defi- 
cient in point and application, to say nothing of its questionable, 
though not unprecedented, spelling. After the failure of so many 
distinguished theological conjurors and arithmeticians, it may 
appear presumptuous in us to anticipate success. Nevertheless, 
hazarding the reproach that we are “no witch at a riddle,” we 
venture to suggest an answer, the precision, definiteness, and 
simplicity of which seem to recommend it as the true and in- 
tended one. Our name of the beast, the final antagonist of the 
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kingdom of God, is the Sovereignty of Rome, the Imperium 
Romanum, or in Greek equivalents,* 


H AATINH BASIAEIA. 


Leaving Dr. Cumming and his brother pundits to pronounce on 
the value of this important discovery in the realm of the “ In- 
finitely Little,” we hasten to complete our critical survey. 

The conquest of the beast and instalment of the saints in power 
are the immediate preliminaries to the imprisonment of Satan and 
the commencement of the millennial kingdom of the Messiah. 
The world’s Sabbath now begins, in accordance with a popular 
belief described in the “Catholic Epistle of Barnabas” that “in six 
thousand years the Lord would bring all things to an end—that 
his Son should come and abolish the season of the wicked one, 
and judge the ungodly, and after having changed the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, should rest gloriously on that seventh day.” 
The subjects of this long-desired theocracy are primarily the 
decapitated martyrs, and then all the true adherents of the now 
triumphant Messiah. Their restoration to a happy and sinless 
corporeal existence constitutes the first resurrection. In the 
Johannic description of this golden age of the saints, we find 
throughout a solemn and sustained imagery. The prophetic in- 
spiration of the poet of the lone .gean isle disdained the minute 


and puerile fancies in which Papias, the traditionary disciple of an 
apostle, indulged, and which Ireneus recorded and vindicated. 
“The days will come,” exclaims the alleged transmitter of pri- 
mitive doctrine, “in which there shall grow vineyards, having 
each 10,000 vinestocks; and each stock 10,000 branches ; each 
branch 10,000 shoots; each shoot 10,000 bunches; each bunch 
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10,000 grapes ; and each grape squeezed shall yield twenty-five 
measures of wine; and when any of the saints shall go to pluck 
a bunch, another bunch shall cry out, I am a better, take me, 
and bless the Lord through me.”* If St. John really furnished 
Papias with this silly photograph of a millennial Cockayne, we 
may at least rejoice that he had the good sense not to disfigure 
his own poem with it. 

When the thousand years of Eden-like happiness have expired, 
“the beloved city,” for the patriot cannot forget Jerusalem, is once 
more invested by the anti-Messianic armies of the Gentiles—the 
wild nations not included within the circle of the annihilated 
“Tmperium Romanum.” These last outlying enemies of the 
theocracy—the Gog and Magog of old Hebrew prediction—are 
destroyed by the miraculous descent of fire from heaven. Satan, 
the arch-principle of evil, who misled them to their ruin, is now 
hurled into a certain brimstone dungeon “that we know of,’ 
where the beast. and false prophet have been long awaiting him. 
It is the time of the final judgment—the great day of the Lord 
announced by the elder seers—the consummation of St. Paul, 
who not wholly unlike his brother prophet, expected, as Dr. 
Arnold courageously insists, that the world was shortly to end, 
but who, altogether unlike him, recognised no millennial king- 
dom and no first resurrection (1 Cor.xv.). Sentence is now pro- 
nounced. The demons Death and Hades, and the whole wicked 
world after them, are cast, irrevocably, it would seem, into the 
“ fiery deluge fed with ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.” 

After this practical proof that “lying (in Carlyle’s dialect) 
means damnation in this universe, and that Beelzebub, never so 
elaborately decked in crowns and mitres is not God,” the Apoca- 
lypse closes with a highly poetic description of an entire restora- 
tion. The scene of the completed theocratic government, to 
which the millennial reign was but a prelude, is still our own 
lowly planet, the real world of St. John. But the old heaven 
and the old earth have disappeared. The old Jerusalem has 
vanished. There is no more sea, that dreadful unexplored region 
of unknown terror and danger to the Hebrew and Egyptian mind.t 
The lake of fire still exists—in some subterranean latitude, we 
suppose. And now a celestial holy city, the archetypal Jerusalem 
descends, with its twelve foundations of jasper, emerald, topaz, and 
other precious stones, in which are inscribed the names of the 
original apostles, but not that of St. Paul, who, however, if we 
accept his own verdict, ‘‘was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles.” The architecture of the theocratic metropolis is purely 
ideal. Like the impossible Parthian army of a previous passage, 





* “ Middleton’s Free Inquiry,” p. 47. t So at least Ewald. 
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which amounted to a fifth, or perhaps only a sixth of the present 
entire population of the world, we have here a city whose length, 
breadth, and height are equal (about 1500 miles), suggesting the 
notion of rather an awkward ultra-equatorial protuberance, which 
seems to trouble even the ruridecanal intellect,* so that the 
secular mind may safely confess to some irreligious mis- 
givings. Equally ideal, perhaps, is the jasper stone, clear as 
crystal ; and most certainly ideal are both the angel-guarded gates, 
each of which is a solid pearl, and the street of the city, which is 
made of “ pure gold, like transparent glass.” This semi-celestial 
capital is in other and nobler respects a beautiful poetic dream. 
It has no temple, for as St. John solemnly says, ‘‘ The Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the Temple :” it has no sun or moon, 
for it has the glory of the same Divine beings for “the light 
thereof.” No wonder, then, if the “‘ nations,” who have the leaves 
of the tree of life (the crumbs from the rich man’s—the Jews —table) 
can see by the “ pale reflex ” of such splendour, or that the tribu- 
tary kings of the earth (for with patriotic inconsistency St. John 
distinguishes between his own countrymen and these “ most 
favoured nations’) bring the glory and honour of their subjects 
into it. And now, amid the wandering and mysterious voices of 
the inspired poet of the Revelation, of angel, Messiah, and 
Jehovah, followed by tones of yearning expectation and de- 
nouncement of solemn curse, this dream of the desert-isle—this 
vision of the pale-lipped prophet of Patmos— 


“dies away 
And fades into the light of common day.” 


We have treated the Johannic Apocalypse as a daring and wildly 
beautiful poem. How is it possible to regard it as a statement 
of facts, as a delineation of any real world, present or to come ? 
Nature, as it is revealed to the scientific thought, is constant 
even in inconstancy. Laws, sequences, uniformities, are the 
verbal symbols which express our belief in this invariableness 
of the methods observed in the material and spiritual universe, so 
far as it is known to us. In the conceptions of the Apocalypse, 
on the other hand, natural laws are unrecognised. The govern- 
ment of the world is conducted by angels. Angels preside over 
the winds, or turn the sea into blood, or darken the moon, or 
stand in the sun, or shake the stars out of the sky, or com- 
mission earthquake, pestilence, and famine. We have angels 
of the Euphrates, angels of the churches, angels of trumpets, 





* See Mr. Lister’s recent speculations ; and see also Alford and De Wette’s 
explanations. 
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vials, and seals. A fallen star has the key of the abyss, as, in 
Jewish fable, Jehovah has the key of the rain, and an angel 
bears in his hand the book of man’s coming doom. Through- 
out the representations are equally romantic and unreal. An 
altar speaks, an eagle talks, thunders articulate. In short, the 
author of the Apocalypse moves in a world wholly unlike our 
own. 

An equally convincing proof of the unreality of the vision is 
the absolute failure of its principal prediction. It would not be 
easy to find language which should convey, as briefly, simply, 
and naturally as that of the Apocalypse, the author's expectation 
of the almost immediate arrival of the crucified Jesus to be the 
conqueror of the Pagan Empire of Rome, and the founder of the 
millennial kingdom. St. John, in common, we suppose, with all 
the Apostles, confidently anticipated the approaching advent 
of the Messiah. The non-fulfilment of the prediction shows 
the futility of the hope and demonstrates the fallibility of the 
prophet. 

Yet there is an element of truth and reality, a method even in 
the madness of this wild vision. The “flaming” hope that 
kindled in the poet of the Aigean the fire of inspiration has, we 
trust, its immortal spirit as well as its mortal vesture. Our own 
times, since, at least, the French revolution, have been stormy, 
turbulent, explosive, minatory as his. Old creeds are dying 
out; a new faith slowly and dimly growing up; social and 
national change advancing or impending. In the midst of the 
wreck of the past the prophetic soul that is in man reawakens, 
revealing itself, questionably enough it may be, as in the song of 
Shelley and the rhythmical utterance of Emerson and Lamennais, 
or less exceptionably, perhaps, as in the musical prose of Goethe, 
and the lofty psalm of Tennyson. ‘Thus the hope that had so 
definite and so circumscribed an horizon for the Hebrew race, 
but which its political position and theological belief fostered 
into such unexampled strength and intensity, was not the ethical 
appanage of that people alone. The heart of humanity trembles 
and sets to the future. In the beautiful language of a modern 
poet, “we live by hope and breathe the sweet air of futurity.” 
Thus the Northern prophetess sings of the world’s destruction 
and renewal; of the return of Balder, the evanescence of evil, 
and the palace, brighter than the sun, roofed with gold, standing 
on Gimle. Thus the Persian magian tells how Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the principlesof light and darkness, of good and evil, 
after alternate victory and defeat, shall terminate this old 
hereditary strife; how the nobler God shall prevail; the con- 
quered power be reconciled or destroyed; and the earth glori- 
fied into the happy and radiant abode of men enjoying the 
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singular privileges of requiring no food and throwing no 
shadow. 

Our ambition does not soar so high. Our ideal is not a 
celestial but an earthly ideal. We do not ask for a city whose 
foundations are emeralds, and whose gates are pearls; we are 
contented with the natural distribution of light and darkness, 
and are not unwilling to carry our shadows with us. We ask 
for no millennial resurrection, and for no impossible theocracy. 
We look for no trumpet to announce, no white cloud to bear 
the Divine man, who shall give us “ nobler modes of life,” abolish 
“the feud of rich and poor,” and bring “ redress to all mankind.” 
But not the less does ‘the hope that springs eternal ” connect 
us with the future of the world: not the less do we look for 
some proximate realization of our dream of terrestrial justice, 
wisdom, and love ; for the partial conquest of evil, for the advanc- 
ing triumph of manly goodness and purity, and for the self-sacri- 
fice that is not incompatible with self-assertion; not the less do 
the bells from the ivy-clothed church-towers of our English 
towns and villages seem, even to us, through the force of a 
thousand tender associations which we cannot forget, to “ring 
out the darkness of the land; to ring in the Christ that is 
to be.” 
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Art. VI.—Tue Rivat AMERICAN CONFEDERACIES. 


Slavery and Secession in America: Historical and Economical. 
By Tuomas E ison, F.S.S., &c., Author of “A Hand- 
book of the Cotton Trade,” with Map and Appendix. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1861. 


LTHOUGH the actual disruption of the American Republic 

is but just now on the verge of consummation, if indeed it 
may not be said to have already taken place, it is an event which 
since the origin of the Union has been reckoned amongst the 
certainties of the future, and often been thought imminent. The 
foundation of this ever-present want of confidence in the stability 
and perpetuity of the Confederation has been the marked 
diversity between the political and social characteristics of the 
various States composing the Union, or rather, between those of 
the Northern and Southern States. From the original settle- 
ment of the western continent there has always been a funda- 
mental difference between the social life of the two sections ; for 
though the colonists were almost entirely the progeny of a 
single race, they sprang from very distinct ranks of society, and 
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carried with them very opposite notions of social and political 
philosophy: the settlers on the north-east Atlantic coast were 
entirely Puritan, and recruited from the anti-monarchical classes 
of the people, of whom William Penn and Roger Williams were 
types; whilst the colonies farther south were peopled by immi- 
grants belonging to noble or gentle families, middle class com- 
mercial adventurers, and lower class labourers and convicts, all, 
except the latter, who cared very little about the matter of strong 
Tory inclinations. The North therefore was from the first essen- 
tially democratic and republican, but the South remained a com- 
plete reflex of the mother country—aristocratic and plebeian. 

These circumstances give us a clue to the opposition which 
the African slave trade received from the New England States, 
and the complacency, if not positive favour, with which it was 
looked upon by the more Southern ones: the institution of 
slavery was palpably antagonistic to the purely democratic 
form of society which existed in the North, where no privileged 
class held sway, and where all were on an equality as to social 
position, and pretty nearly so as to worldly means ; but was quite 
consistent with the aristocratic proclivities of the South, where 
an oligarchy of large capitalists and landowners monopolized 
the soil and government of the community, and where labour 
had been rendered dishonourable to freemen owing to its being 
performed either by convicts from England or by slaves drawn 
from an inferior race of people. 

The essential difference between the materials out of which the 
Northern and Southern civilizations were made up was for some 
time only partially apparent ; and while the whole of the provinces 
were under the Government of Great Britain, and slavery existed, 
more or less, in all the colonies (except Massachusetts, we believe) 
the contrast, which became more marked in subsequent years, was 
hardly perceptible. As soon, however, as the settlements became 
sovereign communities, having the sole controul of their own 
affairs, and the liberty of choosing their own institutions and 
forms of Government, their diverse political and social leanings 
soon exhibited themselves in tangible and practical forms ; for 
whilst the Northern States, by abolishing slavery, adopted a really 
democratic form of Government, the Southern States, by retain- 
ing that institution, perpetuated the very essence of an aristocracy ; 
the government of the one section being entirely in the hands of 
the people; that of the other under the exclusive management of 
the slaveholders. The result has been that while the statesmen 
and politicians of the free states have risen from the ranks, .so to 
speak, those of the slave states have been recruited from amongst 
a privileged class, comprising not more than one-fourth of the 
total white population, the remaining three-fourths being dependent 
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upon, and ruled by, this slavocracy. The lower classes of the 
Southern whites, far from expressing their antipathy to such a 
state of things, are often found to be the most inveterate 
defenders of the system, satisfied that though they are below the 
ruling class, they are above the servile race which performs the 
labour of the country, and are, therefore, in their estimation, of a 
superior status to the great mass of the Northern people; whilst 
they may by frugality and industry amass sufficient means to 
enter the honourable (?) and “high-minded” society of slave- 
holders, and so attain the highest ambition of a Southerner—a 
share in the Government of the country. Of course there are 
some non-slaveholders whose opinions run counter to those of 
the majority of Southerners, but their influence is entirely neutra- 
lized by the popularity of the opposite ideas ; and abolitionism is 
as rare in the South as pro-slaveryism is in the North. 

As time has progressed, the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the rival 
systems have been still further developed, until the people of the 
two sections, though both nominally democratic, present as wide 
a difference in their habits and manners, their likings and dis- 
likings, as any two peoples of Europe; and you cannot give a 
Southerner a greater affront than by calling hima Yankee. One 
great proof of the anti-democratic tendency of Southerndom is 
presented by the curious fact that nearly the whole of the immi- 
grant arrivals into the Union shun the Slave States as they would 
shun Russia or Austria, simply because unless they have the in- 
clination and capital to adopt the labour system of the country, 
it would be impossible for them to improve their condition and 
prospects in the world; whilst by taking up their homes in the 
Free States they enter on an equality with the rest of the people, 
and can soon raise themselves to a social and political position 
such as they would be debarred from in the Slave States. This 
reluctance of European immigrants to build up their homes in 
the South has been a source of gratification rather than otherwise 
to the slaveholders, for they dread the too rapid increase of the 
non-slaveholding class of whites, being convinced that their (the 
slaveholders’) influence and monopoly of political power and pa- 
tronage would soon be swamped by the fierce democracy, whose 
interests and their own are so plainly antagonistic. But though 
nid of their due share of the yearly arrivals of the surplus popula- 
tions of Europe, the Southerners were not long in finding that 
they had not thereby escaped all danger, for the new-comers soon 
made their influence felt through their representatives in Congress, 
and what with the natural increase in the population of the Free 
States, and the addition made thereto by immigration, the day 
did not seem far distant when the Southern States would be re- 
duced to a minority, and the destinies of their “ peculiar institu- 
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tion” guided by a hostile Government. In order, therefore, to 
prevent the democracy from becoming too powerful, a crusade 
was got up against alien suffrage, and the cry of “ America for the 
Americans” sent forth. 


“In 1836, when the Bill for the admission of Michigan was under 
consideration in the Senate, Henry Clay moved that aliens should not 
be permitted to enjoy the right of suffrage, but the amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 22 against 14. A similar amendment, made during 
the Kansas-Nebraska debates, was passed on the 22nd March, 1854, 
yeas 23, nays 21; but the House of Representatives on the 22nd May 
of the same year, rejected the Senate’s decision by a vote of 115 against 
96. Subsequently the Upper House agreed ; there being only seven dis- 
sentients. These figures show the strength of the anti-alien element 
in the Congress. The fact that the Free States, with few exceptions, 
favoured the immigrants, and the Slave States without any exception 
voted against them, leaves the motives of North and South beyond 
doubt ; the object of the one was to augment the political power of 
freedom, and the aim of the other to restrict that power.”—Slavery 
and Secession in America, p. 176. 


Though, as we have seen, the triumph of democracy was cou- 
plete, there is no doubt that another blow had been given to the 
wedge of disunion, which had already intruded its thin edge 
between the two sections, and further proof was given of the 
irreconcilability of Northern and Southern domestic politics. 
Universal suffrage is the foundation of democracy, and has long 
been distasteful to the aristocratic Southerner ; and we should not 
be surprised to see a modified franchise adopted by the Southern 
Confederacy, should it succeed in working out its independence, 
and a form of Government adopted, perhaps republican, but 
certainly not democratic. The following passage in one of Dr. 
Russell's letters is significant :— 


“My companion was a very intelligent Southern gentleman, formerly 
editor of a newspaper. We talked of the crime of the country, of the 
brutal shootings and stabbings which disgraced it. He admitted their 
existence with regret, but he could advise and suggest no remedy. 
‘The rowdies have rushed in upon us, so that we can’t master them.’ 
‘Is the law powerless?’ ‘ Well, sir, you see these men get hold of 
those who should administer the law, or they are too powerful or too 
reckless to be kept down.’ ‘That is a reign of terror—of mob-ruf- 
fianism!’ ‘It don’t hurt respectable people much’; but I agree with 
you, it must be put down.’ ‘When—how?’ ‘ Well, sir, when things 
are settled we'll just take the law into our own hands. Not a man 
shall have a vote unless he’s American-born, and by degrees we'll get 
rid of these men who disgrace us.’ ‘ Are not many of your regiments 
composed of Germans and Irish—of foreigners, in fact?’ ‘ Yes, sir.” 
I did not suggest to him the thought which rose in my mind, that 
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these gentlemen, if successful, would be very little inclined to abandon 
their rights while they had arms in their hands; but it occurred to me 
as well that this would be rather a poor reward for the men who were 
engaged in establishing the Southern Confederacy. The attempt may 
fail, but assuredly I have heard it expressed too often, to doubt that 
there is a determination on the part of the leaders in the movement to 
take away the suffrage from the men whom they do not scruple to 
employ in fighting their battles. If they cut the throats of the enemy 
they will stifle their own sweet voices at the same time, or soon after- 


p? 


ward—a capital recompense to their emigrant soldiers ! 


All things taken into consideration, therefore, the wonder is 
not that two systems so inherently antagonistic as are the North- 
ern and Southern economies should struggle for separation, but 
that they should have remained united so long. The leaders of 
the Revolution saw clearly that the Union of the States was what 
might be called an ill-assorted match, for though the various 
colonies were unanimous in their desire for independence, and 
were willing for that purpose to blend their resources together, 
still they were far from being at one in other respects. The 
Union was not one of mutual affection, but a purely mercenary 
contract ; and it was the great personal influence of Washington 
alone which prevented disintegration from taking place at the 
close of the revolutionary war. So long as the war continued, the 
sectional interests of the different States were merged into the 
interests of the whole, and all alike were fought for; but when 
the battle-field gave way to the Senate, and the sword to the pen, 
the incompatibility of temperament made itself apparent. Even 
the Declaration of Independence was not ratified without the 
occurrence of a sectional debate: the following, out of a long list 
of counts against George III., was erased from the original 
draft of the document to appease the consciences of the ultra-pro- 
slavery party :— 

“ He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating its 
most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant people 
who never offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery 
in another hemisphere, or to a more miserable death in their transpor- 
tation thither. The piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, 
is the warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain! Determined 
to keep open a market where men should be bought and sold, he has 
prostituted his prerogative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce. And that this assemblage 
of horrors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is now exciting 
these very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that liberty 
of which he has deprived them, by murdering the people on whom he 
has obtruded them : thus paying off former crimes committed against 
the liberties of one people with crimes which he urges them to commit 
against the lives of another.” 
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True, this clause was dictated by Jefferson, who was himself a 
Southerner and a slaveholder, but he was quite an exception to the 
general run of the Southern people, both in his abolitionism and his 
extreme democratic ideas ; whilst like Washington and others he 
believed slavery to be doomed to gradual extinction when once 
the sovereignty of the colonies was recognised, and the right to 
deal with the subject as they thought fit was obtained. But sub- 
sequent events have overturned the philanthropic vaticinations of 
the great patriots. The expectation of Washington was that not 
only slavery but every other state custom not peculiar to the whole 
Union would be entirely obliterated, and replaced by one general 
code of sociology and politics truly republican and democratic ; 
that ultimately one nation would exist—instead of many States; 
and that the citizens of the various States would, by fusion with 
the people of each other, lose their local distinctions of all kinds, 
and become as literally one people, as the people of England or 
the people of France. To facilitate this, the Constitution provides 
that “ the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several States ;” and 
an appeal was made by Washington to the people to beware of 
giving their countenance and support to any political party 
founded on geographical discriminations, and to frown upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of the 
country from the rest. “One of the expedients of party,” said 
the father of his people, “to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of the other 
districts,” and the jealousies and heart-burnings which result 
from such misrepresentations, can have no other effect than “ to 
render alien those who ought to be bound together by paternal 
affection.” ‘‘ Citizens,” he says in another part of his address, 
“ Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism, more than appellations derived from 
local discriminations.” 

But notwithstanding the weighty prestige of the first president, 
the union of the States has never attained his ideal of perfection. 
Rival parties founded on sectional issues have menaced the 
existence of the Confederacy since the day of its birth; and the 
Union has only been prevented from collapsing by a succession of 
compromises, in which the concessions have been made uniformly 
by one and the same party, the Northerners, whose attachment to 
the Union has always been sincere, and paramount to their 
attachment to the States ; whilst with the Southerners the value 
of the Union has always been measured by a sectional and not a 
national standard ; the question respecting every new measure being, 
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not—what influence will it have upon the welfare of all the States 
and their inhabitants ? but—how will it affect the domestic institu- 
tions of the South and the position of the politicians thereof ? 
Such has been the unity with which they have pursued their 
single aim of slavery extension that they have, until within the 
past year or two, always succeeded in monopolizing the Govern- 
ment of the country and in giving a pro-slavery direction to the 
politics of the nation. So long as this could be done they were quite 
willing to remain in the Union; and, in order to gain adherents in 
the North, were ever loud in their praises of its virtues; but 
whenever the course of events threatened to take a turn adverse 
io their favourite views they declared their intention of seceding, 
and by that means coerced the Union-loving Free States into sub- 
mission. ‘This course was adopted in 1784, when the Northern 
representatives endeavoured to obtain the passage of a proviso in 
the Ordinance for the government of certain territories which were 
the common property of the Union, prohibiting slavery in all 
States which might be admitted into the Confederacy in the future. 
On the 19th April, 1784, Mr. Speight of North Carolina moved 
that the objectionable proviso be struck out; and though the 
majority of the States represented in the Congress voted against 
him, the number did not amount to a constitutional majority, and 
the proviso was lost. Again, in 1785, a similar proviso was brought 
forward by Mr. King, of Massachusetts, but no action was taken 
thereon ; subsequently, however, (in 1787), the opposition of the 
Southerners was removed by a clause prohibiting slavery 
in those territories only, and the States which might be formed 
out of them, north and west of the river Ohio, which arrangement 
was in reality neither a gain to the North nor a loss to the South, 
as the territories which the proviso affected would have abolished 
slavery of their own free will, had the institution been enforced 
upon them. 

About the same time (1787) the rival sections came to logger- 
heads respecting the Federal representation. Population being 
adopted as the basis, the slaveholders demanded that their negroes 
should be included in the Southern constituency. The freemen 
of the North very naturally objected to being placed on an equal 
footing with over half a million of irresponsible beings, whose 
representatives would be chosen and elected by their masters, and 
their influence placed in the scale against the North and the 
slaves themselves. Here again, however, the slaveholders proved 
victorious ; the matter being compromised by counting five negroes 
as three persuns. This gave the South five more representatives 
than they were properly entitled to; and at the last Congress 
twenty gentlemen held their seats by virtue of this three-fifths 
calculation ! 
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The next matter which brought the two parties into conflict 
was a territorial one. In 1803 the French Government offered 
its American possessions lying in the valley of the Mississippi 
for sale to the United States. The North objected to the purchase 
for two reasons: first, that the incorporation would be unconsti- 
tutional—the Constitution not providing for the holding of foreign 
territory ; and secondly, that it would endanger the balance of 
power between the States—thus acknowledging the existence of 
arivalry! Jefferson was amongst the most strenuous opponents 
of the scheme, but in 1804 the Southerners succeeded in carry- 
ing their measure through Congress; and the purchase of 
Louisiana was made for the sum of $15,000,000 (£3,300,000). 
When in 1811-12, the inhabitants of a portion of the estate 
made application for admission into the Union, the antagonists 
of slavery extension renewed their opposition, but in vain, 
for they were outdone by the clever party-tactics of their 
unscrupulous rivals, and the Bill became Jaw, in March, 1812. 
Amongst other provisions which the Act contained was one 
guaranteeing the integrity of slavery in the State. The passage 
of the measure, as Mr. Quincy has said, was effected by means 
which the slaveholders well knew how to apply. ‘“ Sops,” 
“threats,” “duels,” and “violence,” were at that day, as now, modes 
approved by them to deter men from awakening the Free States to 
a sense of their danger. “ From the moment the Act was passed, 
they saw that the Free States were shorn of their strength, and 
that they had obtained space to multiply their slaves at their 
will.” 

Six years later the settlers of Missouri (a second portion of the 
Louisiana estate) claimed admission into the Confederation on the 
same terms as their predecessors. Once more the Free States 
raised the standard of opposition, and this time with a more deter- 
mined spirit than before, in consequence of the proximity of the 
new State to the frontiers of freedom. The contest lasted for three 
years without either side obtaining a decisive victory. Such was 
the power of the free-soilers, that in 1819 they succeeded in passing 
an anti-slavery clause by a vote of eighty-seven against seventy-six. 
This roused the indignation of the Slaveholders to the highest 
pitch. Mr. Scott, who represented the territory of Missouri, told 
the members of the house to remember the “ Ides of March,” and 
to “‘ beware of the fate of Cesar and Rome ;” and Mr. Cobb, of 
Georgia, said that if the Free States persisted in the work they 
had commenced the Union would be dissolved: “you have,” he 
said, “‘ kindled a fire which all the waters of the ocean cannot put 
out, which seas of blood can only extinguish :” and Mr. Tallmage, 
of New York, replied, “If dissolution of the Union must take place, 
let it be so: if civil war, which gentlemen so much threaten, 
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must come, I can only say, let it come! If blood-is necessary to 
extinguish any fire which I have assisted to kindle, I can assure 
gentlemen, while I regret the necessity, I shall not forbear to con- 
tribute my mite.” The effect of this was that the proviso was 
thrown out by the conservative Senate, and the bill was lost in 
consequence of the disagreement of the two houses. At this 
juncture the Congress adjourned (March, 1820). During the 
recess the subject was agitated in both the North and the South, 
and when the Legislature reassembled in December, the contending 
parties were found to be as irreconcileable as ever, and so equally 
divided that fears were entertained of a serious rupture of the peace. 
At first the Southerners endeavoured to pass the Admission Bill 
by a sort of coup d'état. A bill incorporating the State of Maine 
was under consideration in the Senate, and the Slaveholders took 
the opportunity of adding an amendment to it, authorizing the 
admission of Missouri at the same time, and passed it by a vote of 
twenty-three against twenty-one; butthe House of Representatives, 
where the Free-soil element was uppermost, rejected the “ dodge,” 
and for a second time the bill was lost. A conference of three 
senators and four representatives was then appointed to consider 
the disagreement between the two houses, and to suggest some 
mode of reconciliation. The result was the adoption, after a 
considerable amount of debate, of the scheme since known as the 
“Missouri Compromise,” whereby slavery, though allowed to Mis- 
souri, was prohibited in all territory north of 36° 30’ north 
latitude, and which might in future apply for admission into the 
Union. Here again the South obtained the best of the bargain, 
insomuch as cotton, the mainstay of slavery, and without which 
the institution would be unprofitable, cannot be grown in the 
regions above the line indicated. 

By the admission of Missouri the number of Slave States was 
increased to twelve, exactly half of the whole Union. The security 
of slavery was thus placed beyond all danger, for however its 
votaries might have been overwhelmed in the lower House of 
Congress, in consequence of the superior population, and there- 
fore superior number of representatives of the Free States, the 
Senate being composed of only two members from each State, and 
always containing a few “ Northern men with Southern prin- 
ciples,” as the phrase went, was certain to weto any anti-slavery 
measure sent up from the House. This circumstance gave the 
Slaveholders leisure to look about for another grievance, and they 
fixed their attention upon the tariff, the protective character of 
which they suddenly discovered had been doing the South great 
injury. Having, by reciprocating with Northern manufacturers, 
secured a sufficient number of votes to obtain the passage of the 
compromises, which had consolidated the power of slavery, and 
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being thus independent of any further assistance, the ultra-pro- 
slavery party unceremoniously broke off the alliance, and com- 
menced to agitate for free trade. Aside from the selfishness 
and meanness at the bottom of the business, the Southerners 
doubtless made out a very plausible case. They had a twofold 
objection to a system of high protective duties in favour of home 
manufactures. First of all, they said, it would cause a policy of 
retaliation to be adopted by the cotton consumers of Europe, 
who, finding their fabrics excluded from the United States, would 
look elsewhere for their raw material, and adopt a differential 
duty against the produce of the Southern States; next, in addi- 
tion to lessening the demand for their cotton, it would increase 
the cost of producing it,—first, by raising the price of clothing 
and machinery to more than their natural values, both being 
purchasable at lower rates in England than in the North,—and, 
secondly, by keeping up the price of food: every increase to 
the manufacturing population, they argued, would either re- 
tard or decrease the production of provisions, and increase the 
consumption of them. What the South wanted was the security 
of its cotton monopoly, and it was quite willing to sacrifice 
the interests of both the Eastern manufacturers and the Western 
farmers, provided this object could be attained thereby. They 
found that under slavery they could not be a manufacturing 
people, and they also found that it paid them better to grow 
cotton than food ; they were quite willing to purchase their food 
from the north-western States, which could supply them at a 
lower rate than they could produce it themselves ; but they were 
not willing to purchase their manufactures from the north- 
eastern States to the exclusion of the fabrics and the machinery 
of Europe, because such a proceeding, as just explained, would 
endanger their cotton monopoly, by raising the cost of its produc- 
tion—thus rendering them less able to compete with other 
cotton-growing countries, and by bringing down upon themselves 
the displeasure of their European customers, with whom the 
protectional tariff prevented them from reciprocating in trade. 

The struggle was carried on with vigour for some years, 
beginning with the tariff of 1824. The Cotton States, though 
assisted by a number of Northern votes, principally New York 
ones, were for somefime in the minority ; the border Slave States, 
(Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware,) mostly 
siding with the protectionists. The votes on the tariffs of 1824 
and 1828 were very similar in their sectional composition, and 
may be taken as indicative of the state of feeling at the time. 
The following is an analysis of the votes on the Bill, approved 
19th May, 1828 :— 
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Senate. House of Representatives. 
Yeas. Nays. Yeas, Nays. 
Free States . . . 18 5 88 27 
Border Slave States. 6 4 16 18 
Cotton States. . . 2 11 1 49 


Se) a 


Total . . 26 105 94 


ee ——— 


But though defeated, the Cotton States were not vanquished, 
and they continued the agitation more violently than ever, threat- 
ening secession, if a tariff more in accordance with their views was 
not adopted. The next pitched battle (there had been several skir- 
nishes in the meantime) took place in 1832, when the North again 
proved victorious. South Carolina, more violent than the rest 
of the discontented States, immediately prepared to carry out her 
threat of withdrawal from the Union. The Ist of February, 
1833, was the day appointed, on and after which resistance would 
be given to the collection of the Federal revenue ; but President 
Jackson, more energetic than President Buchanan, under analo- 
gous circumstances, speedily sent down sufficient force to frustrate 
the work of the nullifiers, and administer a lesson in constitutional 
law to the recreant State; the result, however, was the passage 
of a modified,-or as it was called “ compromise tariff,’ which 
arranged for the gradual reduction of all duties to a maximum of 
twenty per cent. The following is an analysis of the voting by 
which the bill was passed, July 14th, 1833 :— 


Senate. House of Representatives. 
Yeas. Nays. Yeas. Nays. 


Free States . . : 10 13 34 81 
Border Slave States . 7 3 38 3 
Cotton States. . . 12 0 47 1 


—— a eee 


Total . . 29 16 119 85 


ee od 


From this period until the passage of the Morrill tariff in March 
of the present year, the direction of the fiscal policy of the country 
was tending, though slowly, towards free trade; and the slave 
question being considered as settled by the Missouri Compromise, 
it was expected that matters would go on smoothly. But satisfied 
as were the Free States, subsequent events have shown that it was 
far otherwise with the larger portion of the Slave States, for they 
saw that though the anti-slavery feeling of the North was less 
strong than formerly, still they were anything but certain that 
it would remain so for long; and they felt that the only way in 
which they could preserve the safety of their institution, was by 
securing the government of the country in their own hands, and 
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if possible, adding to their possessions in the South. So steadily 
did they keep this object in view, and so successfully did they 
work out their policy, that by the year 1846, when Texas, the 
plunder of Southern filibusters, was annexed, there were fifteen 
Slave States against fourteen Free States: the extent of territory 
occupied by the former being 851,440 square miles, but of the 
latter only 402,693 square miles, or less than one half! Here 
one would have supposed that the Southerners would have been 
satisfied ; not so, however, for they got up a quarrel with Mexico 
respecting the boundaries of Texas, and the result was a further 
annexation of nearly 800,000 square miles of territory. But the 
discovery of the gold mines of California frustrated their efforts 
to add any more Slave States, for the hordes of settlers who 
flocked there, being slavery-hating whites from all parts of the 
world, gave the State a free constitution. Ofcourse the Souther- 
ners, chagrined at the defeat of their designs, protested against 
the admission of the State, and such was their strength that the 
North had again to compromise with them by granting them the 
much talked-of “ Fugitive slave law.” This raised the ire of the 
people of the Free States, and slavery restriction became the war- 
ery. As to the fugitive slave law, it was nullified in all the 
Northern States, either by unconstitutional counter-enactments, 
or frustrated by popular demonstrations, or by the action of in- 
dividuals through the instrumentality of the ‘“ underground 
railway.” Still, however, the conservative party, represented prin- 
cipally by the Western Free States, which sympathized with 
neither Northern abolitionists nor Southern disunion fanatics, 
proved strong enough to prevent the occurrence of anything 
serious. 

But the Slave States were determined to dam back the tide of 
freedom which was evidently gaining upon them, and accordingly 
in 1854, when the Bill for organizing the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, both north of the Missouri Compromise line, and 
therefore entitled to be exempt from slavery, was under considera- 
tion, they insisted that, spite of that compact, which they denounced 
as unconstitutional, the settlers should be allowed to choose 
either a slave or free constitution, as they thought fit ; and such 
was the terror with which they struck the peace-at-any-price 
section of the Congress, by their threats of disunion and war, that 
they gained their point. 

“This victory was a hard-fought one, and may be said to have been 
the last triumph of the South. The North was now fairly roused, and 
the conduct of its representatives for the first time thoroughly censured. 
The oceurrence was the death-blow to the coalition which had existed 
between the Northern and Southern whigs—whiggery itself disappears 
from the stage after this date, and the great Republican party com- 
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mences its onward career. The Kansas-Nebraska act expressly declares 
the Missouri Compromise in the matter of slavery to be ‘ inoperative 
and void.” Down to 1854 the compact had been kept inviolate, for the 
new Mexico and Utah measures did not directly affect it—those terri- 
tories being below the Compromise line. The admission of Missouri 
and Arkansas was one of the conditions of the compromise, and the 
framers of it never dreamt that the territories north of the line would 
be interfered with. The admission of Texas in 1845 was rendered 
comparatively easy by the existence of the known compact. The 
North all along had been too conciliatory—too faithful to the South ; 
but when the Slaveholders had secured the whole of the territory south 
of the line they repudiated the existence of the Compromise, and declared 
it was unconstitutional on the ground that Congress had no right to 
interfere with the Constitutional organization of the territories! They 
had truckled to the Northern Protectionists, courted Northern whigs, 
whilst it suited their purpose; but when they had consolidated their 
power and increased their territory geographically to far above the 
Free States, they cut the connexion of their Northern tools. This was 
more than even whiggery could stand; and the leading men of the party 
of the North declared that they could no longer ally themselves with the 
Southern section of the whig family, because of its recreant policy.” 
—Slavery and Secession in America, pp. 34, 35. 

The direct sectional issue, long expected between North and 
South, was now made clear : the “ irrepressible conflict” had com- 
menced, and henceforward the declaration of both sides was 
“slavery must now become general, or it must cease to be at all.” 
With this motto, or something like it, settlers from both sides 
entered Kansas to battle for the mastery, so far as that embryo 
state was concerned. The Southerners, conscious of their superior 
filibustering powers, were confident of success, but after a long 
and for some time very uncertain struggle, the honest freemen 
drove them out of the territory, and Kansas, spite of the dis- 
graceful attempt of President Buchanan to force a pro-slavery 
constitution upon the unwilling inhabitants, is now a flourishing 
Free State. Had the Southerners been successful in accomplish- 
ing their designs, there is now no doubt but that they would 
have claimed the right of carrying their ‘‘ property” into the Free 
States themselves; as it was, they altered their tactics, and, 
finding their favourite doctrine of “squatter sovereignty” to 
have failed in fulfilling their expectations, they repudiated it with 
the same coolness as that with which they had previously thrown 
overboard the Missouri Compromise. They repudiated it as 
equally unconstitutional with that compact, and demanded not 
to he “let alone” to use their own phrase, but to be protected by 
the Federal executive! ‘ Resolved,” said their platform of 1860— 


“ Resolved.—That the democracy of the United States hold these 
cardinal principles on the subject of slavery in the territories; first, 
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that Congress has no power to abolish slavery in the territories; second, 
the Territorial Legislature has no power to abolish slavery in any 
territory, nor to prohibit the introduction of slaves therein, nor any 
power to exclude slavery therefrom, nor any power to destroy or impair 
the property in slaves by any legislation whatever.” 

“ Resolved—That it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
protect when necessary the rights of person and property on the high 
seas, in the territories, or wherever else its constitutional authority 
extends.” 


“ Resolved,’—exactly the contrary, in respect of slavery, said 
the Republican Platform. With this issue the election of Presi- 
dent was left to the people—all the world knows with what result, 
but—the end is not yet. 

What may be in the future it is impossible to predict ; but, at all 
events, it seems pretty certain that the Union will not be restored, 
at least the balance of probabilities is against the occurrence of 
such an event. Whatever may have been the opinions of the 
majority of lookers-on six months ago, or even less, there is no 
denying that the great bulk of the people on this side of the 
Atlantic now think that the sincerity of the South in the work 
it has undertaken has been much underrated, and the determined 
character of its proceedings only partially realized. The Northern 
Government, when it set itself the task of restoring order in the 
revolting States, assumed that the secession movement had not 
the sympathy of the whole of the Southern people, but was simply 
the work of a band of disappointed politicians, who very naturally 
could not patiently submit to being deprived of the government 
of the country and the patronage thereof, which they had enjoyed 
almost uninterruptedly since the commencement of the Union; 
and that when the soldiers of the nation penetrated (which it was 
supposed they could easily do) into the heart of the South, the 
loyal citizens thereof (thought to be coerced into submission 
by the secessionists) would flock to the Federal standard, and 
make short work of the conspirators. The faith of President 
Lincoln and his cabinet in this estimate of the position of affairs 
was backed by the line of action which they pursued. The fact 
that at first only 75,000 soldiers were called for, to serve for a 
period of only three months, proves beyond all doubt that they 
had not calculated on meeting with the opposition which they 
have experienced since the fall of Fort Sumpter. They never 
anticipated that there would be any conflict, and many of out 
own journalists ridiculed the idea that there would be much, if 
any, bloodshed. The prevailing opinion was that there would be 
a great deal of bluster, and probably a show of resistance, but— 
no fighting; and that the secessionists, overawed by the superiot 
force of the government, would cry peccava, and resume their 
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former position as loyal subjects of the United States, waiting 
until the next Presidential election to retaliate upon their political 
opponents. 

There was doubtless some foundation for looking at the matter 
in this way, for we can easily conceive of the chagrin of the 
Slaveholders at being deprived of a share in the government of the 
nation, especially when from the peculiar character of their social 
system nearly the whole of their leisure time, and that is consider- 
able, had been spent in the arena of politics, to which they had been 
educated, to which they were far more fitted than the Northerners, 
—and without which they would be consigned to obscurity and 
listless inactivity. The mistake was in assuming that the leaders 
of the movement were not backed by the people. From what we 
can learn, and we have spoken to a great number of gentlemen, 
English and American, who have recently arrived from the 
seceding States, the people of the South are, to a man, resolved 
not to desert their leaders until the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy is obtained. Now little as we sympathize with the 
disunionists, suicidal and unconstitutional as we believe their pro- 
ceedings to be, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that they can 
be brought back into the old confederation by force. Of the ex- 
istence of a union party in the South, the great hope of Lincoln, 
and the main cause of the popularity of the war in the North, we 
have been unable to obtain the least evidence; we do know, 
however, that there are no union men of any consequence in 
Western Virginia, even in the rear of the Federal army, and that 
the State of Maryland is only prevented from joining the Southern 
Confederacy by the presence in large numbers of Northern soldiers. 
Such being the case, it is not too much to assume that the Cotton 
States may be considered as undivided in their allegiance to the 
Richmond government; that consequently, though the Federal 
amy may be able to retrieve its past disasters, it will never be able 
to subjugate the revolted States ; and that therefore the sooner 
the war is brought to a close the better for all concerned. But 
supposing that the Union army should succeed in disbanding the 
Southern forces, how would the disaffected States be governed ? 
What would occur if they refused to send representatives to 
Washington ? How would the Federal revenue be collected at 
the hostile ports? Would not its collection cost more than it 
would bring in? How could the Federal law officers carry on their 
business in the midst of a hostile people? How, above all, could 
this despotic work be performed by a republican government ? 
What would become of the doctrine of the people’s inherent right 
to govern themselves, which is the foundation of all democracies ? 
It is of no use for us to be told that the North does not intend 
to subjugate the South—it is trying to do it. 


(Vol. LXXVI. No. CL.]—New Szntzs, Vol. XX. No. IL. LL 
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But now comes the question, what will be the fate of slavery, 
the one and, directly or indirectly, the only cause of the present 
troubles ? In his inaugural address President Lincoln disavowed 
all intention of meddling with the institution; at the commence- 
ment of the campaign the declaration was renewed in various 
forms ; the officers of the Federal army were warned not to give 
succour to fugitive negroes, and instances occurred in which run- 
aways were given up to their owners ; and, last of all, a resolution 
was passed by the House of Representatives on the 22nd July, and 
by the Senate three days later, that the abolition of slavery formed 
no part of the objects of the present war. But now we hear 
ominous rumours that this line of policy is to be deserted, and 
the government, urged on by Northern fanatics, having been beaten 
in a fair stand-up fight, have resolved in the last extremity to 
incite the servile population of the south to rise en masse, and spread 
untold horrors throughout the Southern Confederacy. “ For good 
or for evil,” said Dr. Russell, in his letter of the 10th August— 


“ For good or for evil, the issue between North and South is rapidly 
approaching to that which the South predicted and feared, and the 
North at first disavowed, and does not now altogether accept—the 
struggle, if it continues, will be narrowed to a contest between slavery 
and abolition. It is not improbable that in a day or two the President 
will declare that all slaves within the lines of the United States army 
become free. Onthe very last day of Congress the bill which sets free 
slaves belonging to rebels engaged in war was signed with reluctance 
by Mr. Lincoln, and was all but lost by lapse of time ; for, had he not 
been persuaded to overcome his scruples, the Congress would have 
adjourned without the signature of the President having been given to 
that act. Indeed, but for the prolongation of half-an-hour agreed upon, 
the signature could not have been obtained, as the President at first 
refused to put his name to the bill, alleging that ‘ it will lose us Ken- 
tucky ;’ but there was a pressure of senators put upon him, and he yielded 
at last but ten minutes before the house rose.” 


General Fremont’s proclamation of freedom to all negroes 
belonging to slave owners in Missouri, in arms against the go- 
vernment, is a partial fulfilment of Dr. Russell's prognostication. 
Whether the step will be pushed still further remains to be seen. 
Should the movement have the effect of destroying the rebellion 
in Missouri, it is very probable that the experiment will be ex- 
tended to others of the seceding States. All, however, depends 
upon the success of General Fremont’s expedition down the Mis- 
sissippi. In case the policy of the North should bring on a slave 
insurrection, it is probable that European intervention woud put 
a stop to the effusion of blood which would be the effect of 4 
servile war. 

But what will be the effect of final secession upon the “peculiar 
institution”? Will slavery be safer, more profitable, and more 
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easily managed than under the old Union? We think not. 
The Southern system of labour is remunerative only to the extent 
in which it is employed in the cultivation of cotton, and were it 
not for the high profits which the production of that fibre ensures, 
slavery would long ago have ceased to exist in the South, as it 
has done in the North. In the Border or non-cotton growing 
States, the institution is popular solely because of the lucrative 
character of its trade as a slave-breeding system for the Cotton 
States. It is estimated that during the ten years ending 1860, 
263,000 negroes were purchased by the seven principal Cotton 
States, at the cost of 263,000,000 of dollars, or 26,300 slaves 
worth 26,300,000 dollars per annum.* We can therefore appre- 
ciate the secession sympathies of Virginia and her neighbours ; 
and when the importance of this labour supply is considered, we 
can also understand the anxiety of the Cotton States to include 
the Border States in the proposed Southern Confederacy. Now, 
how would disunion affect this business connexion between the 
negro-producing and negro-consuming States, and what influence 
would it have upon the cotton monopoly of the South, without 
which it would sink into insignificance ? In the first place, there 
would be no fugitive slave law recognised by the Free States, and 
the negro desertions, now only exceptional and unconstitutional, 
would become general and quite legal. Of course the first to 
suffer would be the Border States. In time it is probable that 
their losses from emigration North would overbalance their gains 
from transportation South, and ultimately they would be heartily 
glad to get rid of both, by emancipating the remainder of their 
slaves. Then the Cotton States, deprived of their usual labour 
supply, would not be able to keep pace with the demand for 
cotton; the result would be greatly enhanced prices, which would 
stimulate the growth of the fibre in other countries, and finally 
end in the destruction of the Southern monopoly. Prices would 
then come down, while the value of negroes in consequence of 
their paucity would keep up, and the planters finding their candle 
undergoing consumption at both ends, would, if they wished to 
save a piece of it, be compelled to turn Abolitionists. True, we 
are told that the remedy of the South would be, nay, will be, to 
reopen the African Slave trade, and to extend their confederacy 
by annexing Cuba, and the States of Central America. The 
effect of these doings, could they be accomplished, would be the 
secession of the whole of the Border States: but the Southern 
programme could never be carried out; for if even the European 
Powers were to look on indifferently, which most undoubtedly 
they would not, while any attempt was being made to carry such 





* “Slavery and Secession in America,” p. 223. 
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a scheme into execution, the Northern States of themselves 
would be able and willing to prevent its consummation :— 

“Whatever may be the result of the present sectional dispute— 
whether there be one or two confederacies, the Southerners may rest 
assured that the maximum dominion and power of slavedom has been 
reached ; whether the South remains in the Union, or is allowed to go 
out of it, not one yard more of slave territory will be added to its 
domains. The slaveholders already possess the whole of the land 
which can be profitably cultivated by their system of labour. Great 
efforts have been made to give the institution a firm footing in the 
territories of New Mexico and Utah; but the entire power of the 
South has failed to accomplish that object. During the ten years 
ending 1860, the number of slaves in Utah only increased from 26 
to 29; and at the last Census there were but 24 slaves in New Mexico, 
of whom one half only were domiciled; simply because free labour 
pays better, and there are no cotton, rice, and sugar lands to work up 
and abandon, as in the Atlantic and Gulf States. The Southerners 
thought they would get California ; but the people of that State dis- 
appointed them, and the incipient States of New Mexico and Utah 
will follow the example of the gold regions ; and Western Texas, now 
peopled by slavery-hating Germans, will slide off in the same direc- 
tion ; so that probably, in another decade, or, at all events, two decades, 
we shall see slavedom completely surrounded by thriving communities 
of freemen.”—Slavery and Secession in America, pp. 263, 264. 


Greatly as would the destruction of the American Cotton 
monopoly benefit the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and long as such an occurrence has been desired, 
the contingency has never been prepared for, and we are now told 
that a cotton famine and all its concomitant evils are fast approach- 
ing. By the blockade of the Southern ports we are to be deprived, 
for an indefinite period, of the cotton crops now being gathered, 
and it is said that in consequence thereof, starvation is impending 
over the homes of our manufacturing operatives. For our own 
part, bad as will be the effects of the cessation of American ex- 
ports, we do not think that they will be so calamitous as is some- 
times represented, especially by our gracious friends the South- 
erners, who are under the impression that we cannot possibly go 
on without their assistance, and that our choice is between distress 
at home, or war with the Lincoln government. Let us see. It 
is impossible to say how long the war will continue; it may 
break down in a few weeks, or it may last a year; but most people 
seem to think that it will be over by the close of the spring of 
1862, and we are inclined to agree with this opinion. Let, us 
suppose that we shall receive no cotton from America from now 
(Sept. 21) until the end of March next. If by any means we 
can tide over such a period, the notice given to the inhabitants 
of the cotton-growing countries of the world, would result in such 
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supplies from all quarters of the cotton zone as would enable us 
to dispense with the produce of America, except at much lower 
rates than have been ruling the last year or two. 

What will be the amount of our cotton requirements and what 
the extent of our supplies during the next six months? First, 
with regard to consumption. The total amount of cotton taken 
out of the Liverpool market by our home spinners in 1860 was 
2,550,000 bales, or 48,770 bales per week, but the actual con- 
sumption did not exceed 46,000 bales per week, leaving a surplus 
stock of over 120,000 bales in the hands of the trade on the 31st 
December, and it was calculated that they held at least a further 
quantity of 100,000, thus raising the inland stock to 220,000 
bales, or nearly five weeks’ consumption. For the first six 
months of the present year our spinners purchased at the 
rate of 44,620 bales per week ; the total sales to the trade being 
1,140,140 bales; but since the 80th June the trade have 
taken 634,100 bales, or 57,645 bales per week. Supposing, there- 
fore, that the large stock held at the commencement of the year 
had by the end of June been considerably encroached upon, the 
large purchases of the subsequent three months have more than 
filled up the gap, and we may safely consider that the stock of 
our spinners at the present time (Sept. 21) amounts to at 
least 250,000 bales, as, though 46,690 bales per week have on the 
average been taken out of the market, it is said that the actual 
consumption has not been more than 45,000 bales per week. 
Small, however, as this consumption has been, it has been large 
enough to keep up the stock of goods at home and abroad, and 
to reduce the Manchester market to such a state of despondency 
that whilst the price of the raw material during the first eight 
months of the present year advanced 21d. to 23d. per lb., the prices 
of yarns have only risen #d. to 3d. per lb.! while nearly all kinds 
of goods have remained either stationary or positively receded !* 

Many people have been surprised that the trade have not long 
ago remedied this state of things by resorting to “short time ;” 
but the want of unanimity amongst them, and the expectation 
that “ things would be better in Manchester,” has procrastinated 
an event which would certainly have taken place before the close 
of the year, even if the American dispute had not occurred to 
disturb the course of the market. Messrs. Du Fay and Co., in 
their Trade Report for August 31st, say :— 

“The question of ‘ short time’ working is now seriously entertained, 


and in some important districts, such as Ashton and Dukingfield, a 
reduction in the hours of labour has already taken place. As i is 





* See the Zrade Report of Messrs. Du Fay and Co., of Manchester, for 
August 31, 1861. 
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evident that higher prices for yarns and goods will not be attainable if 
production is not reduced, most markets being overstocked, and the 

demand consequently small, it becomes on this ground alone advisable 

to adopt this measure, in order to bring the price of cotton, and those 

of the articles produced therefrom, to due proportions.” “ While we: 
are writing, we learn that most of the spinners and manufacturers of 

Bacup have begun to work only four days a week.” “ Both our 

spinners and manufacturers are disappointed at the apathy of buyers, 

and ‘short time’ is pressed upon them as a matter of necessity” 


There is no doubt that many individual spinners and 
weavers would have resorted to short time independently of the 
rest of the trade, but from the fear of their hands being tempted 
to join other concerns working full time, and from the difficulty 
if not impossibility of getting them back again, should trade 
improve and their services be required. Those in the trade only, 
who know how unmanageable the operatives have been for the 
past two years, can appreciate this obstacle. Latterly, however, 
the very general talk of “short time” amongst the masters has 
imparted a quieter and more civil tone to the sayings and doings 
of the hands, and the mill-owners will now have no occasion to 
fear the action of: trade societies in the management of their 
concerns. 

The most general opinion is that from the beginning of 
October until the close of March, and further if necessary, the 
factories will only work, on the average, four days per week, or 
one-third less than during the past eight months ; so that instead 
of a consumption of 45,000 bales per week, we shall have one of 
only 30,000 bales per week. The mills itis thought will be open 
daily, but no work will be done by gaslight; this alone will be a 
saving of two days a week during the winter months; and full 
time will not be resumed unless very favourable circumstances 
should warrant it. Taking the consumption of the remaining ten 
days of September at 50,000 bales in all, and that of the subse- 
quent six months at 30,000 bales per week, the total requirement 
of the trade for the six months and tendays would be 830,000 bales. 

Liverpool, however, in addition to supplying the requirements 
of our home trade, will also have to meet a large export demand. 
Down to the end of June, exporters took 285,000 bales, or about 
11,000 bales per week, against 243,000 bales, or 9,300 bales per 
week same time last year; since then they have increased their 
purchases to about 16,600 bales per week, against 13,000 bales in 
1860. From the end of September last year to the close of March 
of the present year, the exports amounted to 189,000 bales, or 
7,270 bales per week. The total of the year 1860 was 529,000 
bales, or rather over 10,000 bales per week. If we suppose the 
continental buyers to continue their present weekly rate of 
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purchases, say 16,000 bales, and it is highly probable that 
as Liverpool is virtually their only source of supply, they 
will require up to the end of March next year a total of 432,000 
bales ; this, added to the demand of our home spinners, would give 
us a total consumption of 1,262,000 bales. Now how will this 
amount be raised? Thus— 

The trade, as we have shown above, hold 250,000 bales. The 
stock in Liverpool on the 21st Sept., was 813,000 bales. There 
are 180,000 bales of East India cotton on the water to arrive by the 
end of November; 75,000 bales more will be received by the close 
of December; and at least 200,000 bales more by the end of March. 
From the end of Sept. 1860, to the end of March 1861, 113,000 
bales were received from Egypt, the Brazils, and the West Indies, 
but from the present time to the end of March 1862, it is thought 
that at least 150,000 bales will be received from the same sources ; 
this would give a total supply of 1,668,000 bales to meet a con- 
sumption of 1,262,000 bales, leaving a surplus of 404,000 bales, 
or nearly two months’ consumption for our own spinners and those 
of the Continent. Should there be no change in the aspect of 
American politics, the early shipments of a new and gigantic 
East Indian crop will be on the way to give relief to our needy 
manufacturers ; and from the harvest of the Brazils, West Indies, 
Egypt, &c., twice or three times their usual quantities will be pre- 
paring for shipment. ‘True, a large proportion of the supplies will 
be composed of the much despised Surats, at which our spinners 
have long turned up their noses, and which even now they avow 
their inability to use; but when the choice lies between East 
India cotton and two-thirds of a loaf, and idle spindles and no 
loaf at all, prejudice will give way ; and with four days a week, to 
be raised to six when the new crops begin to arrive, we shall 
have neither famine nor starvation in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
glibly as the American votaries of “ King Cotton” threaten us 
with those evils. 

There are three points which our readers should not lose sight 
of, in estimating the future course of cotton supply and con- 
sumption as delineated above ; first, spite of the blockade, we may 
receive a portion of the American crop, small probably, but still 
some—the crop of Texas, for instance (say 250,000 bales), could 
be received vid Mexico ; secondly, exporters may not require so 
much as 16,000 bales per week, perhaps only 10,000 ; this would 
give us 160,000 bales more; and lastly, the Southern Con- 
federacy may be recognised sooner than is at present anticipated. 
Rapid as has been the advance in the price of cotton in the Liver- 
pool market, the demand has been freely met by holders, the 
majority of whom don’t seem to have much confidence in the 
permanency of the advance, depending, as it does, upon the 
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fickleness of the American people, amongst whom divisions of 
opinion as to the propriety of carrying on the war are already 
apparent, and may shortly bring about a speedy peace. 

A few remarks on the work placed at the head of the present 
article, and from which we have already taken a few extracts. 

Mr. Ellison’s “ Slavery and Secession in America” is a very clear 
and useful narrative of the progress of the quarrel between North 
and South up to the capture of Fort Sumpter. His review of the 
political conflicts which preceded and prepared the rupture is 
very valuable and judicious, and is likely to become still more so 
as the progress of events promises before long to obscure the true 
character of the conflict. The effort of the North to restrict the 
area of slavery as the indispensable preliminary to any practical 
measures for its ultimate extinction, is rapidly being lost sight 
of, in the passionate endeavour to accomplish this purpose with- 
out a disruption of the Union. 

Though so recently published the book seems to treat of the 
antiquities of the subject, and much of its arguments and the 
greater part of its carefully collected statistical information has 
already ceased to influence either of the combatants. All 
questions of comparative wealth, population, and progress, are 
merged in the single one whether the South had a political 
right to secede: on all the former topics Mr. Ellison gives full 
and it seems to us accurate information; but on the latter and 
only essential point he uses the uncompromising language of a 
Northern partisan, and adds nothing to the argument of Mr. 
Motley, which, however well put, we cannot but think has been 
convincing to none but his Northern compatriots. 

That the Republican party should have resolved to lay down 
limits to the further spread of slavery in America, gives them an 
unanswerable claim to the sympathies of Europe. This claim 
has been met in the freest manner, and it is only the rash, violent, 
and inconsiderate means by which they endeavour to carry out 
this purpose, that has called forth hostile criticism on this side of 
the Atlantic. The North are now quarrelling with the results of 
their own policy, and have almost shrunk from the task they have 
taken upon themselves; the calm and deliberate resolve which 
should have accompanied their humane purpose has given place 
to a violent exasperation as its natural consequences, which were 
not only in themselves probable, but were actually proclaimed as 
inevitable by their opponents. Is the extinction of slavery worth 
the price of disruption? This question will be answered, and is 
answered very differently here and in America. Therecan be little 
doubt that this price must be paid. The abolitionists have it in 
their power to draw a cordon round the Slave States, which will 
so isolate them that they will be obliged to entertain projects of 
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emancipation ; but for this purpose the North must submit for 
many years to the neighbourhood of an independent state. This 
result will have to be acquiesced in, and nothing short of enraged 
vanity prevents that taking place peaceably and at once, which 
will at last be left as the only resourge of exhausted combatants 
in a fruitless conflict. 

Mr. Ellison, in his chapters on the Probable Progress of Eman- 
cipation in the Southern States, deals very tenderly with the 
gigantic evil, but all summary measures are in their nature so 
inapplicable, and so fraught with dangerous consequences, that 
nothing which promises to facilitate so indispensable a result ought 
to be dismissed without a full hearing and a careful consideration. 
The American antipathy to mixed blood is so overpowering, 
that it almost seems like a mockery to tell them that the only 
course is by absorption into their own race. From this idea the 
North shrinks with an instinctive horror, much greater than the 
South. This feeling, perhaps the most insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of negro emancipation, can only be overcome after the 
South has for many years taken the initiative in the process of 
amalgamation. Its political connexion with the North would 
ever prevent it from entering on such a course ; but its indepen- 
dence and isolation would in the course of years enforce its adop- 
tion of that process. The Northern prejudice would wear away 
with time when no longer brought into direct contact with the 
object of it; and at last might become so weakened as to admit of 
a reunion with states in which a mixed race had overcome the 
servile element to which they owed their origin. 

In his appendix, Mr. Ellison gives a collection of State docu- 
ments which will be very serviceable to his English readers, and 
the full political programmes of the different American parties, 
which will be scarcely less so. He has also added a very clear 
map of the geographical distribution of the Slave and border 
or neutral States, as well as of the Federal territories. The map 
is shown in different colours ; this greatly facilitates its‘use, and 
enables the eye to take in at a glance the territorial bearings of 


the contending parties. 
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1. Report of the Committee on Trades’ Societies appointed by 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
1860. London: 1860. 

2. Trades’ Unions and Strikes. By T. J. Dunninc. London: 
1860. 

8. Letters on the Builders’ Strike, addressed to the Morning 
Journals. By Eight Gentlemen; July 15th and 22nd, 1861. 


HERE is a lull, we are often told, in home politics. Reading 
the newspaper is to an Englishman just now alterius spectare 
laborem—than which, by the way, there is nothing that affects 
him more pleasurably. The spectre of Reform has been laid; 
and columns of talk by itinerant professors at Dublin or Man- 
chester, dull as it may be, are more welcome at the breakfast table 
than the Cassandra-wailings of Mr. Bright. Deak, Cialdini, and 
Lincoln awake but alanguid interest ; and the politicianisalmostin- 
clined to go to sleep till the parliamentary session comes round again. 
Yet we venture to affirm that during the last few months we 
have had under our very eyes a question and a struggle, in com- 
parison with which Austrian wars and American secessions are but 
trifles. We have seen, or might have seen if we had attended to 
it, an important step in a movement which seems likely to take 
rank with the Reformation and the French Revolution, or even 
the founlation of Christianity itself, as radically altering the con- 
dition of society, not in England alone, but wherever industrial 
civilization has been reached. ‘The combined action of the opera- 
tive builders during the last two years, is not indeed the first, nor 
probably the ten-thousandth instance of the organized resistance 
of labour to capital which the present generation has witnessed. 
But there are certain features which give it so marked a character, 
that it seems to have a chance of standing in the same relation 
to the coming industrial régime, as the meeting of the States 
General in '89 does to the subsequent history of Europe. 
Public opinion has hitherto condemned Trades’ Unions unre- 
servedly. But signs of a change are every day becoming more 
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visible. When the Professor of Political Economy at Oxford 
avows his cordial approbation of the Builders’ Strike, and sends 
a donation to their funds, people naturally hesitate to fix their 
faith on the assumptions of unknown journalists, daily or weekly, 
whose acquaintance with economical science is limited to a few 
bald maxims they can count on their fingers. We hope that 
some of our readers will have the patience to follow us in con- 
sidering calmly and impartially the moral, social, and economical 
principles involved in these disputes. 

Let us say once for all that we have no sympathy whatever 
with certain impulsive sentimental people, who affect to be superior 
to the teachings of political economy. That science may be no 
more adequate to the solution of social problems, than pure 
geometry is to the calculation of eclipses; but we should know 
what to think of an astronomer who professed himself indepen- 
dent of elementary mathematics, or contradicted Euclid on the 
authority of the Apocalypse. We are not angling for the sym- 
pathies of generous, but half-educated working men in order 
to win a favourable hearing when we advocate a return to worn- 
out ideas either spiritual or temporal. If priests and people are 
“as vinegar upon nitre,” it is no affair of ours. With us feelings 
are not better than reasons, and declamation is not a substitute 
for argument. We desire to treat social problems in the spirit of 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. We are prepared to accept 
any conclusions to which dispassionate investigation may lead us. 

In considering the objects and consequences of trades’ unions 
in the abstract, we are not concerned to deal with any abuses that 
exist, or are said to exist, in those actually constituted. At 
present we are only to examine whether they may not be so 
organized and managed as to benefit their members. How far 
those actually existing correspond with the ideal type will be a 
matter for subsequent consideration. It is most important that 
these two questions should be kept distinct. Most people who 
discuss the subject are so steeped in prejudice on the one side or the 
other, that it is impossible to confine them within the calm region 
of abstraction and hypothesis. They are always flying off to the 
irritating topics which obscure and perplex the real point at issue. 
If we desire to arrive at a true theory, we must discard non- 
essentials. We must suppose workmen who understand their 
interests and obey the laws of the land, and masters who do not 
persecute individuals or deliberately mislead the public by men- 
dacious statements. Brutality, tyranny, and dishonesty may 
enter into a trade dispute as into any other human transaction, 
but they have nothing to do with the economic question. That 
must be tried on its own merits. 

Political economy treats of the distribution of wealth, only so 
far as it is based upon competition, in other words, on the activity 
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. of the selfish principle. “The workmen,” says Adam Smith, 
** desire to get as much, the masters to give as little as possible. 
The former are disposed to combine in order to raise, the latter 
in order to lower, the wages of labour.”* Whether these are 
motives of action which deserve our approbation is not a question 
for the economist. He neither praises nor blames, nor has he the 
pretension to alter men’s propensities. He takes facts as he finds 
them ; and at present there can be no doubt that where exchange 
is concerned, a selfish feeling is generally uppermost in the minds 
not only of operatives but of every other class of the community. 
There may be exceptional characters, and for anything we know 
the exception may, under different moral influences, some time or 
other become the rule. But at present they are not worth taking 
into account when we are dealing with facts on a large scale. 
Obvious as all this is, it cannot be superfluous to dwell upon it 
so long as the T'imes and the public persist in treating the desire 
of “ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work” as an idiosyncracy of 
bricklayers and carpenters. We must suppose it to be the object 
of the men to share the profits of the master up to the point 
beyond which it would cease to be worth his while to invest his 
capital in the business. Similarly we must suppose it to be the 
object of the master to diminish the wages of the men to the 
point beyond which it would cease to be worth their while to work 
for him. Between these two points wages oscillate. It is the 
debateable ground on which the battle of labouris fought. There 
is a continual tendency to the equalization of profits in all trades, 
due allowance being made for risk or other drawbacks. People 
often talk as if this equality was really attained, and with the 
same certainty and rapidity with which water finds its level; from 
which it would follow that the profits in any given trade are 
always at a minimum, and that any further concession of wages 
would depress profits below the ordinary rate, thereby expelling 
capital from the trade, and ultimately injuring the workmen. 
This is in fact the standing answer of the masters and their 
journalist friends to all demands on the part of the men. If such 
crudities are fairspecimens of economical science, no wonder the men 
prefer to trust their own common sense. They know, and everyone 
knows, that many causes may operate to increase the profits of a 
particular business. A brisk trade no doubt attracts capital. But 
this fresh capital will be chiefly in the shape of loans to those who 
are already engaged in the trade. The equalization of profit with 
the average rate will be produced much oftener by the necessity 
of paying higher wages than by the competition of other capitalists. 

Again, profits may, as Mr. Mill observes,t in some cases be 





* Wealth of Nations, i. 8, 21. 
t Political Economy, vol. i. p. 491. 
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kept up by a combination among the capitalists. This is espe- 
cially the case when the necessity for a large capital limits the 
number of those who enter the business. Or, again, the demand 
for a commodity may go on increasing as fast or faster than 
capital flows in to create the supply.* But let us suppose that 
from any cause a rise of profits takes place in some trade. It 
will not, as a matter of course, be followed by a rise of wages. 
So long as population is recklessly increased (the blame of which 
attaches more or less to all classes of the community), there will 
always be an unemployed margin among the operatives in every 
trade. These will, as a general rule, be the worst workmen, men 
whom the masters will not employ as long as they can obtain any 
others. But when the men, observing the increase of profits, 
demand a proportional increase of wages, the master will reply 
that anyone who is dissatisfied can leave, and his place will be 
supplied by one of the unemployed who are hanging about for 
work. It may be that this new hand would be less skilful, and 
not worth even the present rate of wages. But the master can 
make the threat with perfect security, because the old hand cannot 
afford to be thrown out of employ. The seller of labour is not in 
a position to hold his commodity for a better market.t He must 
part with it at a disadvantage. This is the process euphemistically 
called “‘a bargain between master and man, without the inter- 
ference of any third party.” 

Now let us suppose that the whole of the men employed (or 
even a part of them, provided they outnumber the unemployed 
margin) determine to act together, and address their demand 
simultaneously to the employer. He must either accede to their 
terms, or he must relinquish a part of his operations (great or 
small, in proportion to the number of his men who strike), and 





* We say nothing of cases of extra profit analogous to rent,—the possession 
ofa patent, for instance—or superior business arrangements, because these would 
apply merely to individuals, and trades’ unions do not attempt to operate on 
individuals, but on whole trades, Yet it is conceivable that they might be able 
to force the possessor of a patent to pay a share of his extra profits to the 
common fund of the Union, though not to his own workmen. 

+ At the meeting of the Social Science Association in 1860, the question 
whether labour is a commodity was hotly debated, and a remarkable confusion 
of ideas was displayed by most of the speakers. One gentleman talked of 
“living labour (!) distinguishing itself from cotton goods, by its power of 
helping or hindering its employer.” We can imagine the impatience with which 
his opponent must have listened to him; who, however, deserved no better 
answer when he tried to build a theory upon the definition of a word. A great 
deal of the discussion was of a kind we should expect to hear in a female de- 
bating society. The only real distinction between labour and other commodi- 
ties (and one which has an important bearing on our subject) does not seem to 
have occurred to any of the disputants. Labour cannot be stored up. But - 
this is equally true, whether the labour is that of a man, a horse, or a steam 
engine ; so that no ethical consequences can be deduced from it. 
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employ worse workmen on another part. He will of course adopt 
the latter alternative if the demand of the men is an unreasonable 
one; that is to say, if it involves greater loss to him than the 
abandonment or restriction of his enterprise. But by our hypo- 
thesis the demand is a reasonable one. Here another considera- 
tion comes in. He may calculate that a strike of a week or 
fortnight, though involving a certain loss, will still cost him legs 
than to give the increased wages, or, what is perhaps more com- 
mon, he may feel inclined to incur a certain loss for the pleasure 
of conquering hismen. Now, workmen as a general rule have no 
savings, so that if they have struck without preparation the master 
is certain of reducing them immediately. But, if they have a 
society with a fund to fall back upon, and a machinery for ob- 
taining assistance from other trades similarly organized, the 
struggle assumes a very different aspect. As we have said, if 
the demand is unreasonable the men must fail, however strongly 
they are supported, because the employer will withdraw his capi- 
tal from a trade which no longer affords the ordinary rate of pro- 
fit. But if the demand is reasonable, a master will hold out only 
on one of two grounds. Either he will believe that the men’s 
organization is defective, that is to say, that they will not avail 
themselves of the full advantages of their position, or he will be 
animated by a dogged determination to suffer any loss rather 
than yield.* The latter motive may easily exist; but political 
economy can no more take it into actount than it can allow for 
the whims of a madman, or for the approaching end of the earth 
predicted by Dr. Cumming. The former does not apply, because 
we assume, as we have a right to do, that the organization of our 
society is perfect. A wise master in such a case will yield with- 
out astruggle. A foolish or obstinate one may persevere and 
inflict great inconvenience both on himself and his men. The 
men, though successful in the end, may perhaps have lost more 
than the increased rate of wages when obtained will make up 
to them. But they had aright to suppose that their employer 
would act like a reasonable being. Litigation too often involves 
severe loss to both plaintiff and defendant. But what would be- 
come of society if quiet people always gave up their rights when 
threatened with a lawsuit? In point of fact, the knowledge that 
a Trades’ Union is prepared for extremities, decides the question 
in favour of the men in thousands of cases without even the pre- 
liminaries of a strike. Such cases exhibit the normal action of 
Trades’ Unions, and it is as impossible to estimate the amount of 
protection which the men derive from those bddies, as it is to 





* This is not a case merely possible in the abstract. One of the most proe 
minent of the master builders in 1859 declared that sooner than yield to the 
men he would go into the Gazette, And into the Gazette he went. 
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calculate the number of frauds or assaults which are prevented by 
the fear of legal proceedings.* 

Supposing, however, the demand to have been conceded, what 
will be the ultimate effect upon profits and wages? Wages, it is 
said, are limited by capital, and therefore if wages are raised fewer 
hands must be employed. It is true that the aggregate wages 
of the labouring classes cannot be raised except by either an in- 
crease of capital or a check upon population, neither of which 
changes do the Trades’ Unions pretend to effect, at least, directly. 
But the wages of a particular trade may be, and are continually 
from various causes, increased, without any reference to the in- 
crease of the whole fund applicable to wages. The employer will 
borrow capital if he sees a prospect of being able to repay him- 
self by un advance in the price to the consumer. Let it be re- 
membered that we are supposing the operation to take place 
when the market is rising. Now, at such times the employer 
always does borrow, and always does expect to repay himself at 
the expense of the consumer. This simple fact is generally left 
out of sight by the penny-a-liners, who pretend to lecture the 
workmen in the name of political economy. If you raise prices, 
they say, the demand must proportionally slacken. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to observe that prices are every day raised, and 
to the advantage of the employer. The men are quite right if they 
can to get a share of the advantage. But we shall be in a posi- 
tion to understand this better, when we have examined the opera- 
tion more in detail. 

Let us suppose, then, that a builder has a capital of 10001., 
which he is about to employ in building a house. An advance 
of 10 per cent. on their wages is at this juncture demanded, and 
obtained by his men. At the old rate he would have laid out 
say 3001. in wages, and 700l. in materials, calculating on a 
profit of perhaps 20 percent. The price of the house, when 
finished, would then have been 12001. Now, however, he is 
obliged to borrow 301. to pay the increased rate of wages, which 
together with a gross profit of 20 per cent, as before, must be 
repaid him by the consumer; in other words, he must charge 
12361. for the house. 

The proportion of wages to cost of material will of course vary 
in different employments, and on different jobs ; and it is, there- 
fore, impossible to state generally by how much per cent. the 
price of any commodity is increased when the wages of those 
labourers who produce it are raised. One thing, however, is very 
clear—namely, that the rise in price will naturally be considerably 





* This simple consideration is a sufficient answer to the paper read by Dr. 
Watts, last month, to the British Association at Manchester, in which he 
proves elaborately, what no one ever doubted, that a strike involves a great 
sacrifice on the part of the men. 
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less in proportion than the. rise in wages. In the instance we 
have taken, wages’ rise 10 per cent., price only 3 per-cent.* We 
shall return to this topic presently, when we come to speak of the 
conduct of the masters in the builders’ strike. 

Now, let us suppose that, instead of wages being increased, 
time of work has been diminished 10 per cent., wages remaining 
the same. It is clear that the employer will, if possible, engage 
more hands (from the unemployed margin), because if he did not 
he would not only be paying 10 per cent. more in wages—which 
he must do in any case—but he would have to wait longer for the 
replacement of his capital. He will therefore, as in the former 
case, become a borrower, and to the same extent, the price being 
raised as before. ° 

But will not the demand for a commodity diminish-as the prices 
rise? Not necessarily. To take an extreme case; the price of 
corn may rise enormously, while the check to effectual demand 
is comparatively slight, because people will retrench their ex- 
penses in everything rather than in bread. The demand for 
building is, of course, less imperative and less steady than that 
for bread. It would, perhaps, not be difficult to ascertain the 
price which would reduce it 50 per cent. But we think most 
people will admit that in a year like the present; with several 
building operations of first-rate magnitude on foot—operations 
which could not be postponed—the workmen were justified in 
believing that the demand would not be arrested by an advance of 
3 per cent., or even more, in the price. 

So much for the vulgar belief that 10 per cent. increase of 
wages, or diminution of hours, means an increase of 10 per cent. 
on the price, and a demand contracted in the same proportion. 
There is a beautiful simplicity in the calculation ; but we know 
now what to think of it. 

The eight gentlemen, whose letters on the builders’ strike are 
placed at the head of this article, expressed their fear “ that, 
under the hour system, when the master will treat individually 
with each man, and will be checked by no recognised standard, 
he will be able at his discretion to prolong the hours indefinitely.” 
Upon this a newspaper critic observed, that “it is very much as 
if they were to say, ‘when the buyer will treat with each seller 
individually, and will be checked by no recognised standard, he 
will be able, at his discretion, to reduce the price indefinitely.’ 
What essential difference is there between the meaning of the 
proposition the writers have started and the nonsense of that 
with which we paraphrase it ?” 





* We may mention that our figures are based on a detailed estimate for 
building an ordinary London house, furnished us by an architect. He informs 
us that the profit which the builder expects to make varies from ten to thirty 
per cent. We have taken twenty as a mean. 
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In analyzing phenomena of whatever kind, it is no doubt 
proper to reduce them as far as possible to their most simple 
forms, discarding all that is not of their very essence. Seller and 
buyer are certainly very general and simple terms; but the 
critic (unless he is merely begging the question) is using them 
here in a special and restricted sense—namely, that of shop- 
keeper and customer; and he means to infer that as a grocer is © 
not forced by his customer to lower his prices indefinitely, so 
neither can the employer lower wages, or exact increased work 
indefinitely. No stress need be laid on the last word. Of 
course, the writers meant no more than that it was impossible to 
define how far the hours of labour would be extended, just as it 
is impossible to define how high the price of flour or sugar might 
rise under certain circumstances. No doubt, the payment of wages 
is as much an‘ act of purchase and sale as any transaction that takes 
place in a grocer’s shop. But to assume that whatever is true of 
the one is also true of the other, is very vulgar logic. In the one 
case it is the buyer who announces the price, and has an ad- 
vantage over the seller; in the other, it is the seller who 
announces the price, and has an advantage over the buyer. What 
is the determining circumstance in eath case? Why, that the 
buyers of labour are few in comparison with the sellers; but the 
sellers of groceries are few in comparison with the buyers. We 
might add, that the labourer (except when he belongs to a trades’ 
union) i is under the peculiar disadvantage of being obliged always 
to sell his commodity for whatever it will bring, because it is 
incapable of being stored up and held for a better market. But 
what we desire to direct attention to, at present, is the fact that 
the few, whether buyers or sellers, can and will combine to the 
disadvantage of the many. We heara great deal of combinations 
on the part of workmen ; but these are but a modern invention, 
and confined, as yet, chiefly to skilled labour. Combinations on 
the part of employers have, and must have, always existed. 
“Masters,” says Adam Smith, “are always and everywhere in a 
sort of tacit, but constant and uniform combination not to raise 
the wages of labour above their actual rate. We seldom, indeed, 
hear of this combination, because it is the usual, and, one may 
say, the natural state of things, which nobody ever hears of. 
Masters, too, sometimes enter into particular “combinations to 
sink the wages of labour even below this rate.”* The report of 
the Committee of the Social Science Association for 1860 on 
Trades’ Societies contains much curious evidence on this head, 
showing that it is not unusual for the employers to bind them- 
selves under heavy penalties to stand by each other. While we 





* “Wealth of Nations,” vol. i. p. 8. 
Vol. LXXVI. No. CL.]—New Sznrigs, Vol. XX. No. II. MM 
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write we see a paragraph in a daily paper announcing that 
Mr. Waller, one of the leading builders who had compromised 
matters with his men (surely with a knowledge of his own 
interests), has reverted to the hour-system ; and that the men who 
had been three days at work are again on strike. The paragraph 
concludes somewhat significantly :—“It is understood that Mr. 
Kelk, Mr. Lucas, and other leading master builders, had frequent 
interviews with Mr. Waller, on the Thursday and Friday pre- 
ceding the announcement of his determination to reintroduce the 
hour-system. No reason has been assigned for this sudden aban- 
donment of the new arrangement.” * 

In proportion as sellers are a minority, a similar combination 
takes place. ‘‘ Retail price,” says Mr. Mill, “ the price paid by 
the actual consumers, seems to feel very slowly and imperfectly the 
effect of competition, and where competition does exist, it often, 
instead of lowering prices, merely divides the gains of the high 
price among a greater number of dealers.”+ And again, “ either 
from indolence, or carelessness, or because people think it fine 
to pay and ask no questions, three-fourths of those who can afford 
it give much higher prices than necessary for the things they 
consume; while the poor often do the same from ignorance and 
defect of judgment, want of time for searching, and making in- 
quiry, and not unfrequently from coercion, open or disguised.”t 
No one supposes that by combination prices can be raised or 
lowered without limit ; even absolute monopoly does not confer 
such a power on the possessor. But monopoly and, in a less 
degree, combination may and do fix an unnatural value on com- 
modities. 

Combination, then, is the rule among a minority. Among 4 
majority it is attended with such difficulty, that it is only adopted 
under pressure of a dire necessity, and not even then except when 
there are circumstances specially favourable to unity of action. 
Moreover, it can have no effect unless it is conducted with wisdom 
and moderation ; and since a numerous body cannot act by tacit 
understanding, concert can only be secured by high organization. 
Hence we do not hear of combinations against the retail shop- 
keepers. The motive is not strong enough. Any given com- 
modity, even bread itself, is after all but a single item in the expen- 
diture of the buyer. Perhaps no two men have precisely the same 
amount of interest in the price of it. ‘The very poor man, with 
whom bread forms a far larger item of expenditure than all the 
others put together, is just the man who is too ignorant, too de- 
sponding, too low in the social scale, to adopt any vigorous course 





* “ Morning Star,” August 12; a journal opposed to the men. 
T “ Political Economy,” vol. i. p. 297. Ibid. vol. i. p. 530. 
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ofaction. On the other hand in proportion as a man is wealthier, 
the importance of this or that item in relation to the aggregate 
expenditure is diminished, and it is not worth his while to enter 
on a contest. Moreover, as the combination of the dealers is not 
either rigid or conspicuous, there is less necessity for the con- 
sumers to take defensive measures.* But the importance and 
interest attaching to wages is of a very different order. They 
are at least equal to, and may be greater than the sum total of 
expenditure. To the proletary they form the solitary item on 
one side of his balance-sheet. Whether a man has no children 
or half a dozen, whether he earns ten shillings a week or thirty, 
he has the same interest in the amount of his wages, and (apart 
from constitutional peculiarities) will be equally jealous in watch- 
ing them. Itis thus that combinations of workmen come into 
existence, which among such large bodies would, with any less 
urgent motive, be impossible. Agricultural labourers have as strong 
a motive as others, but they have not the opportunity. Never- 
theless, even they will some day benefit by the experience and, it 
may be, the direct aid of the skilled labourers, and it will be 
amusing then to watch the consternation of certain philanthropic 
noblemen and gentlemen who now look so sharp after the manu- 
facturers with Ten Hours’ Bills, Bills for fencing machinery, white 

washing factories, fixing dinner-hours, &c., while the cottages on 
their own estates are nests of consumption, typhus, and incest. 

We trust we have made it pretty plain that equal freedom of 
action on the part of employed and employer is not proved by 
some glib assertion about buyers and sellers. The arguments 
that have been used will assist us to estimate the force of another 
objection, perhaps the most formidable, that is urged against com- 
bination. Competition, it is said, operates in favour of the men 
as much as of the masters; when all who are out of work have 
found employment, wages can be reduced no lower. When that 
point is passed, the master competes for labour, and the price of 
labour rises. Hence it is further argued, the action of competi- 
tion is even beneficent, for it distributes a share of wages to all, 
and prevents any from starving. 

With the last consideration we have at present nothing to do. 
As economists, we are supposing the workmen to be guided solely 
by their own interests. If the object is to prevent men from 
starving—in other words, to exercise charity—that is another 
question, and one which is generally supposed to concern the rich 
rather than the poor. Clearly the economist cannot ask the 





* The great increase, however, lately of co-operative stores in the north of 
England, shows that workmen, animated by a spirit of enterprise and indepen- 
dence, and possessing great experience of combination, will enter into some- 
thing very like a union against retail shopkeepers. 
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working man to give up his trades’ union on that ground. For 
the rest we answer, that in most trades there are always some men 
out of employ; consequently, to promise improved terms when 
all hands shall be employed is a mockery and delusion not likely 
to be listened to by men who have power, by means of combina- 
tion, to help themselves. Nor is this all. The employers aim at 
keeping a certain number of men unemployed, in order that the 
rest may be more at their mercy. They will even sacrifice their 
immediate interest for this object. When there is a press of 
work, they will, if possible, make the tired men work overtime, even 
at an advance of sixty per cent. in their wages, rather than utilize 
that unemployed margin which they hold in terrorem over the 
employed. ‘The object of the notorious “ hour-payment” was 
to make such overtime systematic without the extra payment. 
Theorists who would work out these questions like a mathematical 
problem, from a few meagre abstract principles, must be staggered 
by finding that a master will pay fifty per cent. more to have his 
work done by a tired man than by a fresh one. It seems incredi- 
ble. We were ourselves, on one occasion, unable to persuade an 
intelligent man of business who had not attended to the Builders’ 
dispute, but had a natural prejudice in favour of the masters, that 
they were really fighting for anything so absurd as over time. 
The fact was, that they were ready to incur temporary loss rather 
than permit the labour market to attain that state in which alone, 
as the opponents of combination admit, competition will benefit 
the labourer. 

Again, the objection supposes unrestricted competition for 
labour amongst employers, as well as for employment amongst 
labourers. But the former cannot be said to exist, when it is 
superseded by that combination which, as Adam Smith and the 
Social Science Committee tell us, is invariably to be found 
among employers, and which has fur one of its chief objects the 
enforcement of overtime, in order that a portion of the labouring 
class may be kept permanently without employment. 

But, say the employers, Trade Unions are only reviving the 
old sophism of protection to native industry. ‘The Proteus of 
Protection,” we quote from one of their organs, “ who disguised 
himself some years back as the British farmer, and appeared the 
other day as the British paper manufacturer, now exhibits him- 
self in the form of the British operative builder.” We wonder 
that the very examples he selects did not open the eyes of the 
journalist to the strange blunder he was making. British corn 
and British paper were protected by differential duties. The 
State interfered to prevent the foreigner from competing with the 
native producer. But there is no law to prevent Mr. Lucas from 
importing Belgian masons, as he threatened. If he did not fulfil 
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his menace, it was because, as both he and the men well knew, 
the thing was economically impossible. He showed his animus, 
but that was all he could do. If the only protection to British 
corn had consisted in a unanimous resolution of the landlords 
and farmers not to sell it at less than sixty shillings, Mr. Cobden 
would have had nothing to complain of. It was when they used 
their political inflyence to prohibit the importation, that the 
principles of free-trade were violated. The Ten Hours’ Bill was 
an interference with free-trade. We do not say it was unjusti- 
fiable ; but if its operation was extended to grown-up males, 
it would no doubt be an exact parallel, both in principle and in 
practice, to the corn laws. 

We are reluctant to notice arguments which are beneath con- 
tempt, and deserve no reply ; but it is impossible not to see that 
nine-tenths of the opponents of Trades’ Unions are influenced by 
considerations to which we have not as yet alluded. Ridiculous 
as it must seem to every one who has thought rationally on 
economic questions, the mass of the public has a vague fear that 
the ultimate result of an improved state of the working classes 
will be, that no work will be done at all; every one will be above 
it; society cannot exist without its hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. We have heard a young curate invite a congregation 
of miserable rustics to admire the wisdom of Providence in 
ordaining that the poor should never cease from the land, 
because, otherwise, there would be no one to till the ground. If 
language of this kind could be supposed to require any answer, 
it would suffice to remark, that so long as the production 
of food is important to the community, it will be worth some 
one’s while to produce it. It is shocking to think that some 
people can deliberately wish others to be kept poor, that they 
themselves may live in comfort. Such men would, if they could, 
re-enact the Statute of Labourers, which limited wages at a time 
when a diminution of the working class by a pestilence made 
labour more valuable. ‘“ Such laws,” says Mr. Mill, with noble 
indignation, “exhibit the infernal spirit of the slave-master, when 
to retain the working classes in avowed slavery has ceased to be 
practicable.* With what sort of feelings must the working man 
listen to such atrocious doctrines? What inference can he draw 
from them, but that the laws and institutions of society are the 
cause of his poverty, and that the upper classes are in a conspiracy 
to perpetuate his degradation ? 

We are ashamed, we repeat, to allude to this language so 





* The Statute of Labourers belongs to the reignof Edward III. But so late 
as 1725 the Manchester justices in quarter sessions drew up a tariff of wages, 
and ordained that workmen conspirmg to obtain more, should for the third 
offence stand in the pillory and lose an ear. 
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ignorant, so fatuous, and so wicked ; but we appeal to any of our 
readers, whether it is not to be heard every day and in society of 
every kind? It is not many years since the Standard, the organ 
of the Conservative party, in denouncing emigration, made the 
following candid avowal: “A numerous population, necessary 
to the comfort of all in a civilized country, is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the rich, if they would enjoy thejr riches, or increase 
them by honest means. A numerous population renders labour 
abundant, and therefore comparatively cheap ; and whether it is 
desired to make labour minister to enjoyment or to profit, the 
more numerous the population, the greater the facility for the 
one or the other.” This is the sort of public feeling which, the 
Times can boast, condemns the efforts of the operative builders. 
Political economy cannot argue about the right or interest of 
every man to better his position. When that is denied, it is the 
affair of the moralist; would that we could say, of the minister 
of religion. But that class has done its best to stifle all moral 
feeling on the subject. Ignorant generally of everything but 
rusty theological polemics, interested in preventing the spread of 
all education which does not pass through its own hands, jealous 
of every organization which it cannot control, it preaches to the 
lower orders a base submission and contentment, and encourages 
them to populate recklessly—the surest means of perpetuating 
their degradation. We know not that any clergy can be excepted 
from this censure ; but it is naturally most deserved by that of 
the Establishment, which is most bound up with our aristocratic 
constitution and the existing social state. 

We have succeeded, we hope, in proving that in a rising market, 
a combination of workmen may extort from the employer advan- 
tages which singly they would be powerless to obtain, and that 
without any ultimate damage to the trade. Hitherto we have 
argued upon the assumption that the men were unanimous. We 
have refused to complicate the discussion by adverting prematurely 
to questions which it does not fall within the province of political 
economy to decide. But it becomes impossible to proceed any 
further withont noticing an objection which professes to come 
from the workman, though in point of fact it is urged only by his 
self-constituted patrons. No union, it is said, embraces all the 
trade. Many men are opposed to it. Penalties are attached to 
the infraction of its rules, which proves that it cannot depend 
upon the voluntary obedience even of its own members. Combi- 
nation for higher wages or less time may possibly be advantageous 
to the men as a body, but this or that individual may find it for 
his interest to accept the employer's terms. Why should a union 
dictate to him what he is to do? 

We state this objection as plausibly as we know how; but its 
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whole force lies in the insinuation contained in the word “ dic- 
tate.” We admit that it may be the interest of an individual to 
stand apart from his fellows; and, immoral as we conceive such 
conduct to be, we are equally ready to admit that he must be 
allowed to do as he pleases. But we claim the same liberty for 
his comrades. The collision between one man’s liberty of action 
and another's has given rise to many questions of great nicety ; 
but no one whose judgment was not blinded by selfishness and 
passion would deny that if there is any difference between a free 
man and a slave, it is that the one may labour or not, as he 
pleases, provided he does not burden society with his sustenance, 
while the other has no such choice. We claim for workmen 
exactly the same latitude which is enjoyed by men of every other 
class, namely, the right of refusing to co-operate, associate, or be 
in any way connected with a person of whose conduct they dis- 
approve. We are aware that the law of England has not always 
recognised this right in the case of the lower orders, and that to 
encourage others to exercise it is still a very perilous step. The 
Combination law of 1800 punished with imprisonment “ workmen 
prevailing upon anyone to quit his employment, or who without 
reasonable cause shall refuse to work’ with any other workman.” 
That law remained in force twenty-four years. In 1859 one of the 
metropolitan police magistrates decided that though a strike was 
undoubtedly legal, the threat of striking was a high offence, and 
when this absurd decision was appealed against, the Middlesex 
magistrates thronged the quarter sessions to affirm it. The work- 
ing men know well that no justice is to be obtained in a police- 
court when a trades’ question is involved. If it is a dispute 
between two drunken bricklayers, the magistrate puts leading 
questions until he has extracted something to connect it with 
“the strike,” and then inflicts the heaviest penalty the law will 
allow. We think the working classes are wise to stand aloof at 
present from political agitation ; but they stand in need of a 
reform bill, if it is only to alter laws which give scope for such 
injustice. 

The provision of penalties for the breach of the rules of a Union 
does not prove that there is a want of unanimity among its mem- 
bers. Association implies rules, and rules imply penalties. Ifa 
ship at sea is short of provisions, it is the interest of the whole 
crew that what they have should be shared equally, and on short 
allowance ; but it is the interest of any individual to get more 
than his share. Yet it does not follow that anyone objects to 
enacting the severest penalty for any selfish appropriation of the 
stores. On the contrary, everyone desires it, because he feels 
that not a single man would abstain if he could not rely upon 
the abstention of everyone else. Hence it is perfectly natural 
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that the members of Trades’ Unions should give security to one 
another in the shape of fines, the extreme penalty being expul- 
sion. No one would join a Union if he were not satisfied that 
the balance of advantage was to be gained by doing so. It is 
true that he sacrifices to a certain extent his freedom of action. 
But such a sacrifice is inseparable from the idea of association 
or agreement of any kind; from that of country, for instance, 
which in most cases has not even been voluntarily entered into. 
If the decision of the majority is dictation or interference, the 
same terms are applicable to the management of joint-stock 
companies, to the resolutions of a parish vestry, or the com- 
mittee of a cricket club. Argument on so simple a matter would 
be superfluous, if class prejudices did not silence reason. With 
most people, however, authority goes further than argument, so 
to the impudent dogmatism of the newspaper press we will 
oppose the calm and impartial judgment of Mr. Mill. 


“There are matters in which the interference of law is required, not 
to overrule the judgment of individuals respecting their own interest, 
but to give effect to that judgment ; they being unable to give effect 
to it except by concert, which concert again cannot be effectual unless 
it receives validity and sanction from the law. For illustration, and 
without prejudging the particular point, I may advert to the question 
of diminishing the hours of labour. Let us suppose, what is at least 
supposable, whether it be the fact or not—that a general reduction of 
the hours of factory labour from twelve to ten would be for the advan- 
tage of the workpeople; that they would receive as high wages, or 
nearly as high, for ten hours’ labour as they receive for twelve. If 
this would be the result, and if the operatives generally are convinced 
that it would, the limitation, some may say, will be adopted spon- 
taneously, and there cannot be any need for enforcing it by legal pro- 
hibition. I answer, that it will not be adopted unless the body of 
operatives bind themselves to one another to abide by it. A workman 
who refused to work more than ten hours, while there were others 
who worked twelve, would either not be employed at all, or if employed 
must submit to lose one-sixth of his wages. However convinced, 
therefore, he may be, that it is the interest of the class to work short 
time, it is contrary to his own interest to set the example, unless he is 
well assured that all others will follow it. But suppose a general 
agreement of the whole class; might not this be effectual without the 
sanction of law? Not unless enforced by opinion with a rigour prac- 
tically equal to that of law. For however beneficial the observance of 
the regulation might be to the class collectively, the immediate in- 
terest of every rich individual would lie in violating it; and the more 
numerous those were who adhered to the rule, the more would indi- 
viduals gain by departing from it. If nearly all restricted themselves 
to ten hours, those who chose to work for twelve would gain all the 
advantage of the restriction together with the profit of infringing it; 
they would get twelve hours’ wages for ten hours’ work, and two 
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hours’ wages besides. I grant that if a large majority adhered to 
the ten hours, there would be no harm done; the benefit would be in 
the main secured to the class, while those individuals who preferred to 
work harder and earn more would have an opportunity of doing so. 
This, certainly, would be the state of things to be wished for; and, 
assuming that a reduction of hours without any reduction of wages 
could take place without expelling the commodity from some of its 
markets—which is in every particular instance a question of fact, not 
of principle—the manner in which it would be most desirable that this 
effect should be brought about, would be by a quiet change in the 
general custom of the trade; short hours becoming, by spontaneous 
choice, the general practice, but those who choose to deviate from it 
having the fullest liberty to do so. Probably, however, so many would 
prefer the twelve hours’ work on the improved terms, that the limita- 
tion could not be maintained as a general practice; what some did 
from choice, others would soon do from necessity, and those who had 
chosen long hours for the sake of increased wages would be forced in 
the end to work long hours for no greater wages than before. As- 
suming, then, that it really would be the interest of each to work only 
ten hours, if he could be assured that all others would do the same, 
there might be no means of their attaining this object but by convert- 
ing their supposed mutual agreement into an engagement under 
penalty, by consenting to have it enforced by law. I do not mean to 
express an opinion in favour of such an enactment, but it serves to 
exemplify the manner in which classes of persons may need the assist- 
ance of law to give effect to their deliberate collective opinion of their 
own interest, by affording to every individual a guarantee that his 
competitors will pursue the same course, without which he cannot 
safely adopt it himself.”’* 


It may be added that no employer could afford to make con- 
cessions to his men unless he could be sure that the same conces- 
sions would be extorted from all other employers. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to proving that combination 
is advantageous to those who combine. It is possible, however, 
that though advantageous to their members, Unions may be 
detrimental to the interests of society. There seems to be some 
ground, prima facie, for supposing that they are so, since they 
appear to withdraw capital from other employments. We will 
examine this charge, always premising that even if it should turn 
out to be true, Unionists are not proved to be more selfish than 
any other class which takes care of its own interests. When 
self-denial becomes the order of the day, it will not be among 
bricklayers and carpenters that there will be most room for 
reformation. 

The additional capital required by the employers will, as we 
have said, be borrowed. It may be capital already in course 
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of withdrawal from some other business which is ceasing to be re- 
munerative, in which case it is clear that no one is injured by 
the fresh channel opened for investment. But supposing com- 
merce to be in a quiescent state, no employment being so unre- 
munerative as to necessitate the withdrawal of any of its capital, 
the employer who is compelled to raise wages will borrow from 
the general loan fund, of which all persons engaged in business 
from time to time avail themselves. His competition for money 
will of course have a tendency tu raise the rate of interest, but 
no one will imagine that such additional advances as the master 
builders, for instance, would have required, if they had conceded 
the demands of their men, would have had any perceptible effect 
on the money market. The immense sums required for con- 
structing railways have at times so far raised the rate of interest 
as to exercise a pressure on other branches of industry. But, in 
ordinary years, even railway calls are met chiefly out of fresh 
savings made for the purpose. Hence it appears that, even if 
the production of wealth were in the stationary state, a rise in 
the wages of one employment would not necessarily cause a 
withdrawal of capital from some other employment, since it might 
be coincident with such a withdrawal which would in any case 
have taken place; while in a rapidly progressive state of the 
wealth of the community such a supposition is altogether chi- 
merical. 

So much for the economical bearings of the question. But we 
do not intend to leave it here. Trades’ Unions must be justified 
on far higher grounds. The political philosopher cannot look 
with any satisfaction on a system which is prejudicial to the in- 
terests of society at large, through the habits it engenders, the 
tone of feeling it fosters, or the low principles to which it appeals. 
We believe that the moral progress of society consists in the 
growing recognition of the duty of living for others rather than 
for ourselves, and we look forward to a time when both employers 
and employed will desire to settle their disputes with reference 
to the interests of society, and when neither will feel at liberty to 
extract concessions merely because he has the power to-do so. 
We believe that the day is not so distant as some may suppose, 
when the masters will be fain to appeal to those very moral prin- 
ciples which they now vote wholly beside the question, and when 
those who judge from the point of view of our philosophy will be 
as earnest in pleading the claims of capital as we are now in de- 
fending the rights of labour. It would therefore, in our opinion, 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance of keeping alive and 
cultivating that profound moral and social instinct which as yet 
exists among the working classes, in spite of the selfish indi- 
vidualism so sedulously inculcated on them from above, by both 
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precept and example. We should deprecate the growth of 
trades’ unions did we think that they were to make the working 
classes less generous and less sympathetic. Such, however, 
would be their inevitable tendency, in spite of any amount of 
sentimental colouring, if it once came to be clearly understood 
that they merely helped their members in the general scramble, 
and could do nothing to inaugurate a healthier industrial régime. 
Let us examine them on this broader ground. 

The great embarrassment to social progress, the one obstacle 
to a more equitable distribution of wealth, is the general neglect 
of any prudential restraint upon population. Those who exclaim 
against this doctrine are either the ornamental class who delibe- 
rately desire that the mass of the population should remain in 
poverty that they themselves may live in splendour and idleness, 
or weak-headed sentimentalists with whom feeling—and that not 
very refined—takes the place of reason. To the former we say 
nothing. .They at least know what they are about. To the 
latter we recommend a calm perusal of Mr. Mill's admirable 
examination of “Low Wages and their Remedies.”* If they 
remain unconvinced by his demonstrations, they are not fit to be 
argued with. ' 

To the unionist the population question is all-important. At 
present he must not expect any concession from the employer 
which he is not in a position to enforce. A moral change, we 
are told, may take place in the capitalist. Granted; but his 
heart will melt much more rapidly when he has been chastened, 
to borrow the language of the pulpit, in the furnace of affliction. 
He will begin to doubt the morality of his position, when its policy 
has become an open question. There is much truth roughly ex- 
pressed in the remark of Mr. Dunning, that “a certain 10 per 
“cent. will ensure the employment of capital anywhere; 20 per 
“cent. certain will produce eagerness; 50 per cent. positive 
“audacity; 100 per cent. will make it ready to trample on all 
“human laws ; 800 per cent., and there is not a crime at which it 
“will scruple, nor a risk it will not run, even to the chance of its 
“owner being hanged” (p. 86). Take this stumbling-block out 
of his way,—remove from him the temptation which the weakness 
and isolation of the labourer offers, and his notions of right and 
wrong will be wonderfully altered. But the labouring class as a 
whole will never be able to treat with the capitalist class on equal 
terms, as long as it continues to populate without regard to the 
state of the labour market. Here and there a body of men by 
tigid combinations—by disentangling themselves as it were from 
the struggling and sinking mass, might manage to maintain their 
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position ; but the general tendency would be inevitably down- 
wards. 

There is no shirking this difficulty. The fate of the working- 
classes lies in their own hands. So simple is the proof, that had 
they but one mind to be persuaded, one will to be influenced, the 
victory were already won. The inference is obvious. Combina- 
tion is not unity, but it is something like it. As long as a man 
knows that all self-denial on his part will be neutralized by some 
one less public spirited than himself, he will not forego what he 
regards as, after all, a legitimate satisfaction. Whether the ob- 
ject be to obtain a concession from an employer or to check 
population, the one necessity for working men is to know whether 
they can depend on one another. 

We do not despair. Although plenty of men are to be found 
in every rank of life who recklessly produce families which 
they have no means of supporting, there are only two classes 
of whom it can be said, that such shameless selfishness is the 
rule rather than the exception—the agricultural paupers and the 
clergy of the Established Church. Both these classes abdicate 
all responsibility, and are content to leave the prospects of their 
offspring to chance or charity. Among the skilled mechanics 
earning comfortable wages, there is, we believe, something more 
of prudence and self-respect ;* but it is hardly to be expected 
that improvement in this respect will become general, so long as 
public opinion looks leniently upon conduct as degrading as it is 
anti-social. At present, if an artisan limits his family within 
reasonable bounds it is for reasons that concern only himself, and 
those dependent on him. He objects to diminish his comforts ; 
he thinks it his duty to give his children a fair start in life ; he 
desires to exempt his wife from the miserable drudgery which 
large and constantly increasing family entails. All these motives 
deserve the highest respect ; but regard for the interests of his 
class would be a still nobler principle of action. Everything that 
leads him to view his class as a whole, possessing common objects 
and common interests,—everything which accustoms him to sacri- 
fice his individual tastes and inclinations, when they conflict with 
the well-being of the whole body, must tend to force this momen- 
tous question upon his attention. It is combination alone which 
will bring him face to face with the great difficulty of the social 
problem. When once he feels that to be the parent of an im- 
moderately large family is, in the eyes of his fellows, a selfish and 
unjustifiable draught on the common fund, he will shrink from 
incurring their well-merited censure. It is not too much, there- 
fore, to expect that Trades’ Unions will eventually prove a check 
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on the increase of population, and so confer an important benefit 
on society at large. 

Combination amongst workmen, having for its chief objects to 
raise wages and diminish hours of labour, of course tends to 
limit the production of wealth. Should it ever be directed to the 
discouragement of population, it will still further limit production. 
In the eyes of many this admission is fatal. They have a nervous 
dread of committing themselves to any doctrine which, they are 
told, flies in the teeth of political economy. The reputation of 
that science suffers much more from its narrow-minded friends 
than from its ignorant or uncandid enemies. It cannot be too 
often repeated that it treats not of morals or politics, or happiness 
or progress, but of wealth. Every one knows what is meant by 
“wealth ;” but to anticipate the quibbling school who will build 
you an argument on a word, as though words had some sacred 
independent nature of their own, we will, with Mr. Mill, define it 
to be “ all useful or agreeable things which possess exchangeable 
“value.” Political Economy studies this subject, abstracting 
from it all foreign or disturbing conditions. Your fencing-master 
assumes that you want to kill your man; he does not give you 
tules for doing it with a clear conscience. Your Murray shows 
you the way up the Rhine or the Nile, but does not tell you how 
to save money for the trip. The scientific value of mechanics is 
not impaired because it ignores elasticity and friction. If some 
economists have actually held that increased production is all that 
a nation can want, they have spoken as political philosophers 
(bad ones in our opinion), not as economists. Itis the business 
of the latter to point out the arrangements best adapted for pro- 
ducing wealth, such, for instance, as unlimited competition, low 
wages, and, under certain circumstances, slavery itself even in its 
most aggravated form; but it is for the political philosopher to 
judge whether such arrangements are for the good of society. 
He has no right to pronounce an opinion on the question until 
he has familiarized himself with its economical bearings; but 
having done so, he has other points of view from which to regard 
it. Rapid increase of production has no doubt been a very pro- 
minent—possibly the most characteristic, feature of modern 
civilization. There is no danger that its importance will ever be 
underrated. But to make it the test and measure of progress is 
the mistake of a narrow mind, cramped by exclusive devotion to 
a special study. Jet us hear one who is at once a sound econo- 
mist and a far-sighted political philosopher. 

“T cannot (says Mr. Mill) regard the stationary state of capital 
and wealth with the unaffected aversion so generally manifested towards 
it by political economists of the old school. I am inclined to believe 
that it would be on the whole a very considerable improvement on our 
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present condition. I confess I am not charmed with the ideal of 
human life held out by those who think that the normal state of 
human beings is that of struggling to get on; that the trampling, 
crushing, elbowing, and treading on each other’s heels, which form the 
existing type of social life, are the most desirable lot of human kind, or 
anything but the disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of in- 
dustrial progress. . . . . Those who do not accept the present 
very early stage of human improvement as its ultimate type, may be 
excused for being comparatively indifferent to the kind of economical 
progress which excites the congratulations of ordinary politicians ; 
the mere increase of production and accumulation. For the safety of 
national independence, it is essential that a country should not fall 
much behind its neighbours in these things. But in themselves they 
are of little importance, so long as either the increase of population or 
anything else prevents the mass of the people from reaping any part 
of the benefit of them. I know not why it should be matter of con- 
gratulation that persons who are already richer than any one needs to 
be, should have doubled their means of consuming things, which give 
little or no pleasure except as representatives of wealth; or that num- 
bers of individuals should pass over every year from the middle classes 
into a richer class, or from the class of the occupied rich to that of the 
unoccupied. J¢ is only in the backward countries of the world that 
increased production is still an important object ; in those most ad- 
vanced, what is economically needed, is a better distribution.” * 


Nor is this opinion to be disposed of by the assertion often 
made, that since all productive labourers are also consumers, it 
is the interest of the whole body, taking one commodity with 
another, that production should be cheap, and that the labourers 
of any one trade who keep up their own wages by combination 
while they are reaping the benefit of low prices in other trades, 
are taking an unfair advantage of the rest of the community. 
For in the first place, many commodities are not consumed 
directly or indirectly by productive labourers; and many more 
enter but to a small extent into their expenditure. And secondly, 
the very fact of a fall of wages being general would, as Mr. Mill 
has shown,t} prevent it from having any influence at all on prices. 
It is only when wages rise or fall in some employments and not 
in others that prices are affected. The reason is obvious. If 
there is a fall of wages in the building trade alone, the employer 
must lower his prices to the public, or other capitalists will crowd 
into the business. Butif labour has been cheaper to the same 
extent in other employments also, he has no greater reason to 
apprehend competition than he had before, and he will not lower 
his price. There is no truth in political economy more certain 
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than that general low wages have no other result than to put 
money into the pocket of the capitalist. The consumer gains 
nothing whatever. 

As a matter of fact, trades’ unions, so far from fostering 
jealousies between the workmen of different employments, have 
had a most remarkable influence in a contrary direction. We 
have quoted Mr. Mill so frequently in support of our opinions, 
that we feel bound to notice a remark of his, no less harsh than 
it is unwarranted. 


“While they (skilled artisans) continue to fix their hopes on hedg- 
ing themselves in against competition, and protecting their own wages 
by shutting out others from access to their employment, nothing better 
can be expected from them than that total absence of any large and 
generous aims, that almost open disregard of all other objects than 
high wages and little work for their own small body, which were so 
deplorably evident in the proceedings and manifestoes of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers during their late quarrel with their 
employers.” 


No thinker of the present day commands such high and 
deserved respect as Mr. Mill; but on questions of fact he may 
be misled like any one else. Whatever‘may have been the policy 
of Unions in times gone by, we believe it is quite untrue that the 
leading societies (by which the tendencies of combination should 


be judged), such as the Engineers, Masons, Bricklayers, &c., 
attempt to shut others out from their employment. But Mr. 
Mill makes a specific charge. Let us see with what justice. The 
Amalgamated Engineers, in the great lock-out of 1851, to which 
he alludes, made three demands, and three only. That systematic 
overtime should cease ; that overtime in case of emergency should 
be paid double-time ; and that the regular day should be limited 
to certain hours. We repeat it, they made no other demands ; 
and the effect of these, if conceded, must have been to cause 
more labour to be employed, not less, as Mr. Mill asserts. The 
workmen of Messrs. Hibbert and Plate, with whom the dispute 
began, did, indeed, demand the dismissal of unskilled men, but 
the Executive Council of the Society emphatically refused to 
support them in any such claim, and it was dropped accordingly 
by them. By the Society, it was never for a moment urged. 
The employers and the Times repeatedly asserted that the men 
were demanding it, and so managed to deceive the public, and 
amongst others, it seems, Mr. Mill; but they were stating what 
they knew to be false. The Report of the Social Science Com- 
mittee on trades’ unions contains overwhelming proof of this 
and other artifices, to which the employers stooped in that 
dispute. We think Mr. Mill should either retract his statement 
in some future edition, or substantiate it. We would remind him, 
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moreover, that this very body of men to whom he ascribes a 
‘total absence of any large and generous aims,” subscribed no 
less than 30001. in one sum, to support the operative builders 
when locked out, on very similar grounds, in 1859. During the 
last few years, nothing connected with the industrial classes has 
been so remarkable as the growth of a strong fellow-feeling 
between the workmen of different trades, manifested by the 
liberal contributions of one society to assist another in its 
difficulties. 

If there is one thing more certain than another, it is, that the 
large majority of mankind must always live by the labour of their 
hands. In the eyes, therefore, of the political philosopher, what- 
ever concerns labour is of paramount importance. To give the 
labouring class ‘such habits and such opportunities as may tend 
to raise it as a whole, is the object he has most at heart. Increased 
production, extended commerce, political liberty, the progress of 
science he regards with indifference if they have not this tendency. 
For without pretending to assign any limits to human progress 
in a far-distant future, we must sorrowfully admit that the lot 
of the working man, as far as we see at present, cannot but be 
one of comparative hardship. It is as a working man that he 
must be improved—not as something else. One would have 
thought that the educated class, whose position and habits of 
thought are most favourable to broad and general views, would 
have been the first to recognise this truth; while the thoughtful 
working man, who is most dissatisfied with his lot, might have 
been expected to be most individual in his views, most bent on 
extricating himself from the struggling mass, careless what might 
become of his fellows. The reverse is the fact. The upper classes 
—the so-called philanthropists most actively of all—preach this 
selfish doctrine to him; but he stops his ears. Get on in the 
world—this is their first and great commandment. It is as though 
Davy, instead of inventing the safety lamp, had persuaded a 
miner here and there to take to some occupation in the upper 
air. Who are the heroes of Dr. Smiles and the British Work- 
man? “ Self-made men,” as the cant phrase is, men who have 
raised themselves from the position of labourers to that of capi- 
talists. Such are the models proposed to the proletary for his 
imitation! Such is the out-look offered him from his painful 
drudgery ! 

Now, the best working men see the combined folly and 
meanness of such counsel as this. They reply—It is a mockery 
to tell us of this or that individual who has risen from indigence 
to wealth. The government which amuses its miserable subjects 
with lotteries, is thought to have reached the lowest depth of 
baseness. This is a lottery which you offer us, and one with 
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remarkably few prizes. All of us have known hundreds of steady 
industrious men, who have tried in vain to better themselves in 
life. Besides, you, the respectable classes, frequently tind the push- 
ing money-making man deficient, if not in honesty, yet in those 
finer qualities which command respect and affection. So do we. 
Why should you set such a type before us as a model, when you 
sneer at it in your own rank of life? But further than this, if 
you overlook the interests of society, we do not. We, the vast 
majority of the community, are overworked and underpaid, and 
are otherwise in a very unsatisfactory state. How are we the 
better—how is society the better, because one of our number has 
become a capitalist ? You have still before you the miserable 
discontented mass, as great a difficulty and scandal as before. 

Such is the reasoning of the thoughtful workman, before which 
our professional philanthropists and popular instructors ought to 
stand abashed. ‘To the upper classes it may sound strange and 
Quixotic ; but among the poor the sentiment of fraternity, and 
the subordination of the interests of the individual to those of 
society is not quite extinct. It is not yet thoroughly discarded 
for the great Protestant principle—every man for himself; make 
the best bargain you can with your neighbour in this world and 
God in the next. Consequently, submission to rules devised for 
the common good, does not appear so unreasonable to a proletary 
as it does to a middle-class man, who has no idea of duty except 
in connexion with his religion ; religion being, as some people 
are always telling us, “a matter between man and his Maker.” 
Humiliating as the confession may be, it is nevertheless true, 
that the labouring class have broader and wiser views respecting 
the future of society than most of their educated fellow-citizens ; 
and this because they can count upon a moral and social sen- 
timent among themselves, which the upper classes have ceased to 
experience, and therefore to believe in. 

No one will deny that trades’ unions have often aimed at im- 
practicable or mischievous objects, and have used unjustifiable 
means to attain them. An impartial examination will, indeed, 
generally show that they were more sinned against than sinning ; 
but the point is not worth arguing—we concede it. If we 
honestly desire to know what may be made of the system, we must 
look at the most powerful and highly organized unions of the 
present day. It is time that old prejudices were buried, and that 
educated people no longer shut their eyes to plain facts. Till lately, 
ignorance was excusable; no one knew where reliable evidence 
was to be obtained. The employers commanded all the sources 
to which the public looks for information, and told their own 
story without fear of contradiction; but the deficiency has lately 
been supplied; it is now in the power of every one to judge for 
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himself. A committee appointed by the Social Science Associa- 
tion have collected and digested a vast amount of evidence on the 
subject. For a few shillings any one can procure the amplest 
information on trade disputes, what they have been, and what 
they are, in all kinds of occupations, and in all parts of the 
kingdom. We do not expect that this valuable report will pro- 
duce unanimity of opinion; but of this we feel assured, that 
when it becomes more widely known, the monstrous calumnies 
which are busily propagated whenever an industrial struggle is 
going on, by the employers, will no longer be swallowed simply 
because the Times vouches for them. 

In the teeth of the evidence elicited by this committee, it will 
no longer do to tell us of secret and irresponsible tribunals, of 
multitudes groaning under the tyranny of the unions, of profes- 
sional agitators fattening on the plunder of their dupes. It will 
not do to tell us that their schemes are chimerical and universally 
productive of misery and ruin. The upper classes have believed 
all this to be true because they wished it to be so; but it is use- 
less for them to shut their eyes any longer. Whether they like 
it or not, they must accept the fact, that the feeling amongst 
working men, whether unionists or not, is almost unanimous in 
favour of the societies; that the men actually enrolled in those 
bodies are the very flower of every trade; that their leaders are, 
as a general rule, able and high-minded men ; that their demands 
are generally reasonable, and attended with success ; and lastly, 
that so far from education being an antidote to the spirit of com- 
bination, the latter flourishes in proportion as the former is ex- 
tended. This is an awkward state of things to fight against. 
Whether your enemy's cause is good or bad, nothing is gained by 
persuading yourself that he is ill-armed, ill-posted, and ill-orga- 
nized, when the reverse of all this is notoriously the case. 
Every one who has gone through the evidence published by the 
Social Science Association will admit that, on the whole, it bears 
out what we have stated. Unions like those of the building trades 
have ceased to aim at mischievous or impracticable objects. They 
repudiate all opposition to machinery; they do not attempt to 
limit the efficiency of the workman ;* they stop hundreds of 
strikes which would otherwise take place. By unwearied exer- 





* Much was said in 1859 of rules which prevented a bricklayer from laying 
as many bricks as he was able. The fact was that these rules ensured good 
work, while the contractors are anxious to scamp their work, as it is called. 
Mr. Marsh Nelson, an architect, states that the police commissioners have con- 
demned houses as unsafe before they were finished, owing to this practice. We 
have been told by a bricklayer that he has been obliged by a contractor to go 
to work before regular hours, in order to build rubbish into a wall unobserved, 
and that many such places have been marked by the men. 
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tions they have succeeded in putting down violence or outrage. 
Mr. Marsh Nelson, who, as an architect, knows what he is talking 
about, says :— 


“The rules for the maintenance of order and sobriety are excellent ; 
and there is no doubt that the quiet behaviour of the men on all occa- 
sions (particularly when they were locked out on Saturday*) is 
mainly attributable to such regulations. Since the establishment of 
these societies the conduct of the metropolitan building workmen has 
immensely improved; the workhouse is comparatively unknown to 
them, and dishonesty is equally rare. The rules of the Mason’s 
Society are a perfect study; they partake very much of the admirable 
German system for travelling artisans. They have upwards of two 
hundred lodges throughout the country; and any one transgressing 
against ‘ sobriety, decency, or morality,’ is reported, and punished by 
the society. According to this statement, they wish ‘to place them- 
selves in such a position as shall gain the esteem of all good men.’ ” 


The unionists are all good workmen, because no one is 
admitted who has not thoroughly learnt his trade. Men of an 
independent spirit are naturally attracted to their ranks, because 
they cannot bear the humiliation of being at the mercy of 
tyrannical masters and brutal foremen, who are often no better 
than slave-drivers. As members of a society they can hold up 
their heads firmly against caprice and petty injustice. 

A great deal is often made of the fact that a large portion, 
sometimes more than half of the workmen in a trade, are not 
members of the Union. It is assumed as a matter of course 
that therefore they are opposed to it. Nothing is more untrue. 
If a man does not join the Union it is almost invariably for 
reasons connected with his private circumstances and convenience. 
He is perhaps a member of some other benefit society, such as 
the Odd Fellows, and does not feel inclined, or cannot afford to 
contribute to two. It must be remembered that the funds of the 
Unions are mainly spent in just the same way as those of ordi- 
nary benefit societies ; expenditure on strikes is quite exceptional. 
Many men, on the other hand, belong to more than one society. 
There is no ill-feeling on the subject. The Non-Unionist looks 
to the Union to protect the trade, just as much as if he was a 
member. When a strike occurs he generally contributes during 
its continuance. In the builders’ strike, the large majority of 
skilled non-unionists have co-operated heartily with the Unionists. 

The officers of the societies are the genuine representatives of 
the men, freely elected by a really independent constituency. 
They are frequently changed ; but a change by no means implies 
that the officer superseded has given offence ; the fact is, that 
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their powers are so limited, and their function so simple, that 
any one of ordinary ability is competent to take their place, and 
whatever the Times may say, the men have no idea of being ruled 
by “professional agitators ;” they have a healthy horror of the 
very word. Any official whose reputation incurred a taint, or 
who showed a disposition to domineer, would be deposed with 
little ceremony. The evidence collected by the Social Science 
Association Committee establishes beyond a doubt that the exe- 
cutive of a society so far from fomenting disputes, is incessantly 
engaged in pacifying private members burning to resist treatment 
on the part of employers which, rightly or wrongly, they consider 
unjust. Nothing, however, speaks so strongly to the character 
of the officials as their management of the common funds. It is 
not generally known how large these are. Two examples will 
suffice. In 1858 the Amalgamated Engineers expended £62,326 
18s. 83d., retaining a balance of £28,722 8s. 33d. The income 
of the Masons’ Society is, we believe, about £15,000 a year. 
Sums of this magnitude are administered by hard-handed men 
earning thirty or thirty-five shillings a week, with a probity and 
accuracy which Railway Companies and Joint Stock Banks cannot 
always secure. This is the more remarkable since societies for 
trade purposes, not being allowed to register themselves under the 
Friendly Societies Act, are practically hors de la loi, and rely solely 
on the honour of their officers. ‘The oft-repeated insinuation, 
that these men use their position to fill their own pockets, is as 
false as it is cowardly. It is a charge which the accusers do not 
even pretend to be in a position to substantiate. What would be 
thought of the man who should recklessly and as a pure guess, 
throw such an imputation on some respectable merchant or noble- 
man? In England it seems, a working man is not supposed to 
be sensitive on such a matter. The eight gentlemen whose letters 
we have before quoted, say of the builders’ strike now going on, 
“The committees are composed, without exception, of working 
men, every one of whom was at work some days since, and is 
ready and desirous to go to work again as soon as this dispute is 
settled. The highest pay which any member of these committees 
gets is the ordinary day's wages of his trade; a large majority 
accept much less.” The cowardly attempt to raise a prejudice 
against men who bravely step forward to fill difficult and danger- 
ous posts, by stirring up envy and suspicion among their con- 
stituents, meets with as little success as it deserves. Working 
men know how to trust one another. 

In trade quarrels, as in all others, there is generally some- 
thing wrong on both sides. But in the dispute in the building 
trade, which has attracted so much attention, we must say that 
we consider the wrong to be entirely with the masters. We have 
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watched the contest with keen interest from the commencement ; 
we have familiarized ourselves with its details ; we have before us, 
we believe, everything that has been published on the subject, 
and we have been cognizant of much that has not appeared in 
print. We cannot but express our conviction, that the object the 
men had in view was a worthy one, that their motives were highly 
creditable to them, that they have made no mistakes of policy, 
and that their behaviour throughout has been straightforward, 
dignified, and conciliatory. We are further of opinion, that the 
masters might have made the concession demanded from them 
without any loss to themselves; that they have resisted it partly 
from a desire to crush all independence among their men, partly 
because they have been made tools of by one or two of their 
number, whose interests are not those of the trade at large; that 
their policy has been tricky and vacillating, and that they have 
misrepresented the facts in a way that is most dishonourable to 
themselves and the writers they have employed. It was our in- 
tention to give our readers a history of the dispute, but we have 
already exceeded our limits. We must confine ourselves to one 
or two points on which much misapprehension exists. 

The system of hour-payment has certainly an appearance of 
fairness. We don’t mind admitting that we were ourselves deluded 
by it at first. It is clear that it might be worked in a way that 
would be quite unobjectionable. But it is equally clear that it 
has been introduced, not, as is pretended, to enable each work- 
man to do as he likes, but to compel him to work longer than he 
does at present, and for less wages. If we can show that such 
would actually be its effects, it will be admitted that the men 
would indeed be foolish if they did not resist the innovation by 
every lawful means in their power. 

At a conference between the masters and the men some thirty 
years ago, it was settled that the working day should consist of 
ten hours, and that every hour of overtime should be paid for at 
the rate of 50 per cent. extra, or “time and half.” This rule has 
acted as a practical prohibition upon overtime. The men have, 
therefore, been satisfied with it. They have never wished to put 
it absolutely out of the power of the masters to obtain overtime 
in special emergencies. Mr. Kelk and Mr. Lucas might have 
had as much of it as they pleased, if they had been willing to pay 
the usual rate for it. But those contractors are in the habit of 
undertaking vast operations. They plan them as a great general 
plans a campaign. Napoleon’s victories were founded on a mass 
of figures. He calculated men, distance, and time with the nicest 
accuracy, and then won by half an hour. But if his soldiers had 
insisted on a day of ten or any other number of hours, if they 
had pined for anything so unreasonable as time for seeing their 
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families, or leisure for improving their minds, it is needless to say 
that Napoleon’s calculations would have often turned out wrong. 
That half-hour would sometimes have been a good many hours, 
and the stories of Rivoli and Marengo would have read very 
differently. Now, for Messrs. Lucas and Kelk’s purpose, it was 
necessary that the day of the English labourer should be as 
elastic as that of the French soldier or, let us say it at once, of the 
negro slave. But masons and bricklayers, like most other people, 
prefer regular employment and regular hours. Who would like 
to have the whole work of the year crammed into four or five 
summer months? If the employer disclaims all interest in the 
comfort and happiness of his workmen, they must look to it 
themselves. The conflict of interest becomes open and recognised 
war. 

Now, when Mr. Kelk took the contract for the Great Exhi- 
bition building, and when Mr. Lucas joined him, they were 
entering on a speculation of unusual magnitude and risk, even 
for them. To finish it in time it was necessary that they should 
be absolutely unshackled by rules, that they should be able to 
squeeze any amount of labour out of their men that might be 
requisite to correct errors in their own calculations. Equally 
necessary was it to obtain this labour without an extra rate of 
payment ; for time and half, when paid to many hundreds of men, 
is serious. If the hour-system could be introduced there was of 
course an end of the recognised day. If there was no recognised 
day there could be no such thing as overtime: the twelfth or 
Sourteenth hour would be paid at the same rate as the tenth. 

Messrs. Kelk and Lucas saw that the hour system would 
deceive the public, but they did not hope that it would deceive 
the men, so they offered 7d. an-hour, which would enable a man 
working the usual time to earn 1s. 14d. a week more than hitherto. 
It was not till they had tried in vain for a fortnight to obtain 
hands that they added the further bait of a half-holiday. Much 
has been said about the generosity of this offer. But since pay 
as well as work was to stop at one o'clock, there was nothing 
generous in it. The men had always left work on Saturdays at 
four, recewing a full day’s pay. They had been promised by 
Messrs. Kelk and Lucas an additional Is. 13d. a week. By this 
generous gift of three hours they would lose the Is. 1}d., and 734. 
besides. This legerdemain passed undetected by the public, but 
it did not deceive the men. 

What imposed upon the public was the assertion that under 
the hour system each man could work as long as he liked. That 
was what Messrs. Kelk and Lucas instructed the T%mes to say. 
But they told their own men that no one would be allowed to 
work less than ten hours. The masons made a formal offer to 
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work nine hours for nine sevenpences. It was rejected. As a 
practical comment on the system, the men who were employed on 
the Exhibition were soon working fifteen hours a day. Let it be 
observed that fifteen hours at 7d. is 8s. 9d.; whereas, under the 
old system of time and half it would be 9s. 73d. It is easy to 
see which system would suit Messrs. Kelk and Lucas best. If it 
had been generally known that this was the meaning of hour 
payment, public opinion, we think, would have viewed it very 
differently. 

But after all, some will say, although the great body of the 
men object to overtime, why should an individual be prohibited 
from earning as much as he likes? We have shown earlier in 
this article how such a man is really compelling the majority 
to do as he does; which is all that political economy has to say 
to it. The moral question we have nowhere seen so clearly dealt 
with as in the following noble words : 


“T understand well how hard it seems that a man wanting to work 
his twelve hours (say to support a large family) should be told, ‘ No, 
you must work only ten.’ But what if his working twelve hours 
leads inevitably to others working twelve hours—leads inevitably to 
a systematic twelve-hour day—to the‘exclusion of all who would 
work less? Why this means the degradation, the unhappiness 
of his order, the brotherhood to which he belongs. He must give 
way. He ought to giveway. Anda rule which compels him to give 
way is aright and just and beneficial rule. The truth is, it is alto- 
gether a false method to begin with the individual as such—to begin 
with (so-called) individual rights, instead of social duties. The abso- 
luteness of such alleged rights, as for a man to work as long as he 
pleases, make his own bargain in all cases, do what he likes with his 
own, &c., is comparatively a new claim in the world. It has done 
good in undoing unreasonable social bonds, and may have more good 
work of the kind to do; but after the experience of the last fifty years, 
we ought to know that to reasonable social obligations any one of 
these ‘ rights’ ought to humble itself and confess that it is no right at 
all. All patriotism, all social order and well-being depends on this ; 
and one main good of a trades’ union is, that it does recognise the good 
of the whole order, and requires every member to consider that first, 
and his own profit second.”’* 


The Times has repeatedly stated that the men struck against 
Messrs. Kelk and Lucas for the nine hours, and that then those 
gentlemen introduced the hour system. This is simply false. 
The five trades had sent in a memorial asking for the nine hours, 
but not to Messrs. Kelk and Lucas. It lies before us, and is ad- 
dressed to the Masters’ Association. We have been repeatedly 
assured and believe that no strike was intended during 1861. A 





* Letter to the Spectator, August 17, by Vernon Lushington. 
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similar memorial was sent in 1860, and was not followed by a 
strike. Messrs. Kelk and Lucas acted, not in concert with the 
other masters, as the Times falsely stated, but without consulting 
them. In fact, the other masters are being ruined for the benetit 
of Messrs. Lucas and Kelk, who, by acting alone and so getting a 
start of the rest, secured every “black” who was worth having. 
Thus, these clever gentlemen managed to kill two birds with one 
stone—to crush their workmen and cripple their competitors in 
the trade. 

During April and May, while there was no strike except against 
the half-dozen firms which had adopted the hour system, the 
Times showed its sense of the importance of the question by in- 
veighing against the men day after day with a mendacity and 
a violence that was quite curious. Soon after the 10th of June, 
when an extensive strike did take place and the tug of war had 
just really commenced, the leading journal became suddenly 
silent, and for some seven weeks did not utter a word on the sub- 
ject. Thereis a story current which explains the fury of the 
spring and the indifference of the summer. In the absence of 
evidence we do not choose to repeat it here. But this every one 
will admit—that for tactics so extraordinary there must have been 
reasons no less extraordinary. 

The newspaper press has incurred a deep and unenviable re- 
sponsibility by the attitude which, with few exceptions, it has 
assumed towards the building operatives. Its insulting and 
ferocious language has been bitterly felt by them. On more than 
one occasion the principal picture in Punch has been made the 
vehicle of coarse slander. Sometimes it is a squalid family 
group, their faces haggard with woe. This, it is explained, is the 
family of a man on strike. Sometimes it is a ragged dissipated 
wretch accosting a sleek, well-fed artisan. This is a unionist 
begging from a non-unionist. Imagine the feelings of high- 
minded independent men, who have never asked a favour in their 
lives, who know that they are the sober industrious workmen, 
while the “blacks” are the disreputable, incompetent scum of the 
trade—imagine, we say, their feelings when in every print-shop 
this cowardly and infamous caricature stares them in the face. 
We wonder whether the artist who drew it ever reflected on the re- 
sponsibility of the step he was taking. Did he think it a light thing 
to wound the tenderest and noblest feelings of thousands of 
honest men, and envenom a deplorable dispute by his savage 
mockery? Does he suppose that these outrages are not written 
deep on the memory of the working classes of the metropolis ? 
Every man of them felt the insult as though it had been aimed 
specially at himself. ‘Are we to be hunted into our very 
“homes?” we have heard them say. “Are our wives, too, and 
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“our children to be dragged into caricatures for the amusement 
“ofrich people?” Nor have they met with better treatment from 
papers of more exalted pretensions. The Saturday Review, 
though not supposed to have a mercantile connexion, and often 
vaunting itself superior to the sordid instincts of the trader, views 
any independent action of the lower orders with natural dislike, 
and treats it accordingly. For our part we do not regret that the 
literary class has thoroughly discredited itself in the eyes of 
working men. Its ridiculous pretensions to direct human pro- 
gress will give less trouble in the future. 

We have called the attention of our readers to the conduct of 
the Times, not for the purpose of exposing what every one has 
observed—the utter absence of high principle in its management, 
but because it has been in this matter the mouthpiece of the 
masters, or a certain section of them, who are responsible for 
every word which has appeared in its columns. The person 
employed to do this disreputable work, did not even make a 
show of impartiality, by applying to the men for information, 
which was cheerfully afforded to all who asked for it. We have 
not exposed a tenth part of the falsehoods by which public 
opinion was misled during the spring. The silence which the 
masters are now maintaining, is almost as culpable. They ought 
either to justify their position or give in. It will not do for them 
to say that they know their own business, and are responsible to 
no one for the way in which they conduct it. ‘To put aside the 
higher arguments we might use, we have only to remind them 
that they loudly invoked the aid of public opinion as long as it 
appeared to be on their side; that they expect to be excused 
completing their contracts; that they have endeavoured to enlist 
the Government and Parliament on their side; that they have 
even got sappers to do their work. After all this, it is impudent 
to say they wish to be let alone. Undoubtedly, they must act 
as they please. But public opinion, as they have often told the 
men, cannot long be defied with impunity. At present, it seems 
much more likely that certain masters will find their way into 
the Gazette, than that the men will have to give in. 

In 1851, 1859, and 1861, capitalists have deliberately attempted 
to destroy Trade Unions. Fortunately, their strength was ludi- 
crously inadequate to the task. They were like a drunkard sitting 
on a barrel of gunpowder, and trying to ignite it with a damp 
match. Society is held together,—or to speak in a tongue they 
understand better, property is preserved, not by policemen, but 
by ideas—by the faith which each man has in some principle 
other than brute force. Destroy that faith, rudely snatch from 
him that idea, by sharing which with others he has been bound 
to society, and you have anarchy. It is useless to deny that to 
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the working man the Trades’ Union is something dearer, some- 
thing more significant, than the British Constitution or the 
Established Church, aye, or than country itself. If worship is 
the sentiment we feel towards what we regard as greatest and 
best, we suspect that with many a working man his union in- 
spires a feeling which, out of respect to our clerical friends, we 
will not analyse more particularly. Could some people have 
their wish, and unions suddenly cease to exist, our belief is that 
the French Revolution would be a rose-water affair to the con- 
vulsion which would shake England. 

But we hope better things for our country. The working 
classes are appealing to those above them to regulate their con- 
duct by a high moral standard. The time will come when the 
upper classes will have to make a similar appeal. Well will it 
be for us if the men have not by that time forgotten those high 
principles they now invoke; if the incessant preaching of base 
unsocial doctrines has not taught them to turn a deaf ear to the 
loftier voice, which in the freshness of their thought they re- 
cognised ; if long oppression and a cynical appeal to force has 
not rendered them sullen and vengeful, and crushed out of their 
hearts that yearning for an ideal state of society which, illusory 
as it may be, they now fondly cherish. For we bear them record 
that there is in them a deep flow of generous sympathy for their 
fellow-man, which in these latter times is not easily found else- 
where. Long and sore feuds with those above them have not 
dried it up; the brutal taunts of the press have not turned it 
into gall and bitterness. It is no cold artificial Pharisaical phi- 
lanthropy, classified into “ sections,” digested into ‘‘ transactions,” 
and effervescing in a subscription. It is the conception, though 
dim, the realization, though imperfect, of the grand moral law 
which lies at the foundation of human society—that to live for 
others is at once our highest duty and our greatest happiness. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE first part of Bleek’s “Introduction to Holy Scripture” com- 

prises the Old Testament. The material of the work consists of the 
deceased author’s lectures, repeated by him at intervals during the 
period from 1821-1858.!_ The work is an exceedingly valuable one, 
and distinguished throughout from the productions of many German 
theological professors, by the caution and moderation of its views. 
Where his researches did not permit him to arrive at a certain result, 
Bleek was satisfied with an attainable probability. Dogmatism and 
unsustained hypothesis is as unworthy of the critic on the liberal 
as on the conservative side. Besides this character of caution, his 
“ Introduction” is also marked by its recognition of a peculiar spirit in 
the Biblical literature, rendering it worthy, according to the author, of 
being considered a revelation, or record of a revelation, though not in 
a superstitious or merely traditional sense. The Old Testament 
writings, moreover, may be acknowledged to be pedagogical or-intro- 
ductory to the Revelation of the New Testament. Without this 
acknowledgment, their place in history cannot be appreciated, nor can 
the New Testament Scriptures be understood. These acknowledg- 
ments, however, leave entirely free scope for the critic. Thus the 
Pentateuchal books are monuments of a revelation, in the above sense 
of the word, of the movement in the Hebrews of the religious spirit, 
although they cannot, by any means, in their entirety, be ascribed to 
the authorship of Moses. And the like is true of the Prophets, even 
when we have ceased to attribute to them an ecstatic foresight of 
actual history. Bleek considers the prophetical inspiration to be truly 
divine, but, though not without some foresight of particulars, to be 
limited to the ethical domain, and to the preparation of the way of 
salvation in Jesus the Son of God. His view, however, leaves him 
free to examine critically the parts of the several prophetical books—to 
distinguish between the earlier and later Isaiah—and to find in the 
“Servant’’ (lii. liii.) rather the spiritual seed of Abraham, the true 
Israel, than an individual Messiah. We will only specify further 
Bleek’s careful analysis of the remarkable variations in the book of 
Jeremiah as presented in the Masoretic text and in the Septuagint ver- 
sion. In some cases, no doubt, where the Septuagint translators vary 
from the present Hebrew, it is obvious to acknowledge that they have 
either misunderstood the original, or have translated from a corrupt 





1 *¢ Kinleitung in das Alte Testament von Friedrich Bleek.” Herausgegeben 
yon Joh, F. Bleek und Ad. Kamphausen. Mit Vorwort von Carl Immanuel 
Nitzch. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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reading. But on a careful examination of the version of the book of 
Jeremiah, there is every reason to suppose it was made from an original 
as authentic as the present Hebrew ; and that there must have been, if 
the authority of our present Hebrew Jeremiah is to be preserved, two 
editions, as it were, of the book of equal authority. The subject of the 
variations in the Septuagint from the present Hebrew is of the greatest 
interest, because the quotations from the Old Testament by our Lord 
and His apostles are usually made according to the Greek version. 
Those who uphold the stricter views of inspiration would do well to 
consider all the bearings of these facts. The entire work now before 
us falls into three divisions, of which the first treats of the origin and 
contents of the several books; the second, of the history of the canon 
of the Old Testament ; the third, of the history of the text. Indexes 
are added. 

The purpose of David Ziindel’s “ Critical Inquiry into the date of 
the book of Daniel,” is to vindicate its genuineness and authenticity in 
unison with the views of Hengstenberg, Von Hofman, and Auberlen.? 
The author attributes little weight to the mention of Greek instru- 
ments of music (ch. iii.), some of which he considers as in fact of 
Oriental origin, and as to others, as Wadripsov, he thinks that Greek 
musicians may have been found at the Oriental courts—which, for the 
date of Nebuchadnezzar is extremely improbable. As to ovpgwvia, he 
remarks that it is mentioned as the name of a particular instrument 
by Polybius (Fragm. xxxi. 1,4), when he is describing a festival of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which is consistent with, even suggestive of, the 
Maccabean date of the book. The prodigies related in the former part 
occasion Herr Ziindel no difficulty ; he esteems them to have been 
fitted to confirm the faith of the chosen people in troublous conjunc- 
tures of their history. He does not, however, observe that they had, 
in fact, no effect upon the onward course of events ; that the public de- 
liverance of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, followed by the pro- 
clamation of Nebuchadnezzar, and that of Daniel followed by a like 
proclamation of Darius, have left no trace in history. As to the 
visions and prophecies of the later part of the book, our author admits 
the clearness with which the events are described in Chapters viii. x. xi. 
up to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, which is, in fact, to give up 
the whole argument for the book containing prophecies properly so 
called. The work may be consulted with advantage as the last word 
of the old orthodoxy upon the subject. 

By far the greater part of Mr. Burgon’s book, which he calls an 
“ Answer to Essays and Reviews,” is taken up in personal abuse of the 
authors of the volume. Five of these, including the lamented Powell, 
have been active members of the university to which Mr. Burgon 





2 “ Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Abfassungszeit des Buches Daniel.” 
Von David Ziindel. London: D. Nutt. 1861. 

3 “*Inspiration and Interpretation. Seven Sermons Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; with Preliminary Remarks ; being an Answer to a Volume 
entitled ‘Essays and Reviews.’” By the Rev. John William Burgon, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College and Select Preacher. London and Oxford: J. H. and J. 
Parker, 1861. 
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belongs; the value therefore of the personal tirades in which he has 
indulged himself will be appreciated in the place itself. But it is not 
fair to the public to thicken a book by an Introduction of 228 pages, 
entirely devoted to the purpose of blackening persons of greater Aca- 
demical distinction and of higher standing, in every sense of the word, 
than himself. Great good, we certainly expect, will result from the 
publication of the famous volume ; the good will not be unaccompanied 
with evils ; and of these not the least is the opportunity afforded to 
third and fourth-rate men to make capital out of the controversy it 
has awakened. ‘Io take a part against the Essayists and Reviewers is 
not an unpromising road even to a bishoprick. Strange “ testimonies” 
are at times delivered in the University pulpit, and Mr. Burgon’s 
“soul,” we are told, has “ heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm 
of war ;” he answers it in St. Mary’s with screams of fear, rage and 
hate; from his study he addresses his pupils, instilling into them the 
poison not only of the odiwm theologicum, but of collegiate envy. 

The “cold shade of unbelief has never for an instant,” Mr. Burgon 
tells us, “ darkened his spirit ; so that he may not be very apt to sympa- 
thize with men who walk about hampered with a doubt” (p. ceix.) ; 
it is not therefore surprising that he has failed in occupying any 
common ground on which persons who do walk about with that kind 
of lumber could meet him ; he is under the disadvantage of having to 
argue what is to himself a truism, and as he only succeeds in rendering 
his axiom more obscure than it was before, he naturally falls into a 
passion. ‘This axiom, however, and the sum of his doctrine is simply 
the roughest and crudest of inspiration theories. 


“No, sirs! The Bible (be persuaded) is the very utterance of the Eternal— 
as much God’s Word as if high Heaven were open, and we heard God speaking 
to us with human voice. Every book of it is inspired alike, and is inspired 
entirely. Inspiration is not a difference of degree, but of kind. The 
Apocryphal books are not one atom more inspired than Bacon’s Essays. But 
the Bible, from the Alpha to the Omega of it, is filled to overflowing with the 
Holy Spirit of God: the books of it, and the sentences of it, and the words of 
it, and the syllables of it, aye, and the very letters of it.” —(Serm. iii. p. 76.) 


This is literalism with a vengeance. Mr. Burgon seems to have 
studied the art of rendering the alternative he would have his hearers 
adopt, the most repulsive, and of inevitably precipitating them into the 
conclusion which he chiefly abhors. A really instructive example of 
this is to be found towards the close of the fourth sermon. He wishes 
to argue thus: If Paul is fallible, then is Jesus, for the same kind of 
“ difficulties’? occur in the discourses of both; but “common piety ” 
forbids us to suppose Jesus to have been fallible, therefore neither was 
Paul. And he enumerates thus :— 


“a, The well-known difficulty about ‘ the days of Abiathar,’ és found in one of 
our Lord’s discourses (Mark ii. 26). Here, then, is a case of what, if an Evan- 
gelist or an Apostle had been the author of the statement, would have been 
called an historical inaccuracy. 8. However unworthy of scientific attention 
the Mosaic account of the descent of mankind from a single pair may be 
deemed, the universality of ‘the Noachian deluge,’ the destruction of the 
cities of the plaiv, the fate of Lot’s wife, Jonah in the fish’s belly, and so forth, 
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to all these (supposed) unscientific statements our blessed Lord commits him- 
self unequivoeally. y. When the Holy One inferred the resurrection of the 
dead from the words spoken to Moses ‘in the bush’ (Luke xx. 37, 38); when 
He proved that Christ is not the son of David, because David in spirit calls 
him Lord (Matt. xxii. 41—6); and when He showed, from a clause in the 
sixth verse of the 82nd Psalm (‘I said ye are gods’), that it was not unlawful 
for Himself to claim the title of Son of God (John x. 34—6), I humbly think 
that the argumentation is of such a nature as would not produce conviction in 
captious minds cast in a modern mould. . . . I defy any one to bring a charge 
of faulty logic against passages in St. Paul’s Epistles which might not, with 
the same show of reason, be brought against certain of our Lord’s recorded 
sayings.”—pp. 135, 136. 


Mr. Burgon adds the instances of “irrelevant quotation,” from 
Matt. xxi. 16; of “slip of memory,” from Matt. xix. 4,5; of “logical 
fallacy,” from John viii. 47; and “could adduce many more.” What- 
ever solution “common piety ” may require at Oxford, we know how 
“common reason”’ will shape the inference from these data elsewhere. 
Mr. Burgon has walked into the slough, and there let us leave him. 

In an entirely different tone and spirit, and altogether a far more 
respectable production on the same subject, are Mr. Garbett’s Boyle 
Lectures for 1861.4 In eschewing personalities, he says very properly, 
“accusations of conscious and wilful dishonesty must be repudiated on 
both sides. Unconscious partiality is another question” (p. 304). 
Mr. Garbett writes from a thorough evangelical point of view, which 
we very much doubt would but ill accord with the sentiments of the 
founder of the lecture, who, we imagine,—not to speak of his “ fleeting 
clouds of doubt and disbelief,” or of that “ disease to his faith like a 
toothache to the body, which, though it be not mortal, is very trou- 
blesome,”—would have had quite as much sympathy with the “ essay- 
ists” as with the lecturer: his Christianity was a very liberal one, and 
he would probably have recognised in their undertaking an attempt to 
save, not to destroy ; in favour of Christianity, not in opposition to it. 
With Mr. Garbett, Christianity consists in a reception of the Bible as 
a whole for an inspired Revelation, comprising among its facts, or doc- 
trines, the depravity of human nature, the wrath of God on the offend- 
ing race, the conciliation of the Divine merey by the Vicarious suffer- 
ing of Christ, and the working in the elect of faith in these facts by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. The miraculous character of the 
whole series of the Bible history, and the verity of supernatural events 
recorded in it, which lie beyond the range of any merely human testi- 
mony, is assumed in connexion with the author’s notion of the inspira- 
tion of the record. It is essential to his argument that the Bible 
should be considered as a whole, and be made to stand or fall as a 
whole. He therefore deprecates the criticism of details, for which, in 
fact, he thinks we have no proper faculty, unless we are possessed by 
that childlike faith which is ready to accept the whole scheme, in 








4 ‘The Bible and its Critics ; an Inquiry into the Objective Reality of Revealed 
Truths.” Being the Boyle Lectures for 1861. By the Rev. Edward Garbett, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Gray’s-inn-road ; Author of ‘*The Soul’s 
Life,” &c. London: Seeley and Griffiths. 1861. 
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which case examination of particulars becomes superfluous. At least, 
until we can embrace the whole method of human salvation, according 
to the Evangelical interpretation, as supposable, the inquirer, it is 
urged, is obviously incompetent to judge of its parts, which have their 
value and meaning only in relation to the whole; but when once one 
has arrived at the supposableness of the scheme, speculative difficulties 
and detailed objections disappear of themselves. It seems, however, to 
us, that there isa distinction to be drawn upon the word suppose. One 
may suppose or imagine a centaur, or a being half-man, half-marble, 
and our very supposition, imagination, or representation of it prevents 
our supposing or believing that it can really exist. We apprehend 
this is the answer which will be made to such an observation as that 
“if a man replies he cannot suppose their possibility, then he con- 
“fesses that he is unable to comprehend the very theory of the 
“Gospel which he rejects” (p. 399), the distinguishing feature of which 
is (ta loco) that eternal punishment must follow upon unbelief. The 
danger, in fact, of Mr. Garbett’s advocacy of revelation is that he ties 
together the whole of his scheme of belief on the one side, and the 
whole of what he represents to be the system of unbelief on the other : 
he includes under the former the whole of the Evangelical doctrines, 
and the whole of the Scriptural text (as settled (?) by criticism)under 
the name of Revelation; under the latter he comprehends the conclusions 
of the “ Essayists,” and of many other authors, from whom, however, 
whether logically or not, they distinctly separate themselves. A High 
Churchman would, moreover, say that Mr. Garbett is defective in 
omitting all notice of the Sacraments as means of that grace which 
man is born without, and of the office of the Church, which is to 
deliver to him the Scriptures, and interpret them. And he has not as 
yet completed the chain of evidence by which the New Testament is 
to be connected with the origin of Christianity. The present existence 
of the books is certainly a fact from which we may start and work 
backwards; but when Mr. Garbett speaks of the testimony of Christ 
and his Apostles (p. 364), it is obvious that before that testimony can 
be received as it is reported, we must establish the credibility and iden- 
tity of the reporters, which has not yet been done, and which isa 
preliminary of which the Boyle lecturer does not appear to see the 
necessity. 

Professor Challis’s scheme of reconciling the results of scientific 
observation with the first chapter of Genesis, differs considerably from: 
those which have been hitherto attempted. He presupposes the decla- 
rations in Genesis i. to be absolutely true, and as the events happened 
before there could be any human witness of them, the knowledge there 
communicated must be by an immediate revelation or inspiration. The 
problem, therefore, is to bring this revelation, or rather our interpre- 
tation of it, into accordance with our interpretation of the revelations 





5 **Creation in Plan and in Progress; being an Essay on the First Chapter of 
Genesis.” By the Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 
&e. &. Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. - 1861. 
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of Science. The suggestions of Professor Challis surrender the literal 
accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis on two grounds: first, he 
esteems it to contain the description of a plan, and not an historical 
narrative (p. 18), and to make known to us effects rather than opera- 
tions (p. 26) ; secondly, he considers that there is a science of Scripture 
language, founded upon observation, which reveals to us an inner or 
spiritual sense belonging to its words. The “days” of the narrative 
are thus symbolical of periods, and the events which signalize each 
epoch are significant rather than descriptive of the phenomena which 
it really embraces. The Professor thinks that some difficulties are 
thus obviated ; that initiative operations are described in terms of their 
maximum effect; and that the order of greatest development is in- 
tended to be presented as the result of the creative plan or design, not 
the order of commencement. He considers, for instance, that the 
appearance of herb yielding seed is properly comprehended, together 
with the Flora of the carboniferous period, in the work of the third 
day, because it was included in the idea of vegetable development, of 
which that was the commencement, although the fruit-bearing trees 
do not appear geologically till long afterwards. Equally laboured, we 
think, is his attempted reconciliation with astronomical science of the 
creation of the sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day. His solution 
fails also, we think, either on the principle of prolepsis, or on the prin- 
ciple of greatest development, in respect to the work of the fifth day; 
for in that relative order, neither do marine animals appear for the first 
time, nor in their greatest multitude. The Professor’s principles of 
exegesis, however, have a much wider application than to the Mosaic 
history of creation ; for throughout Scripture he finds an inner meaning, 
both when the words literally taken, do not correspond to an objective 
reality, and also when the objects are themselves emblematic of spi- 
ritual things. Especially he attributes this kind of inner meaning to 
all miraculous narratives; not shutting out the material miracle, any 
more than in Genesis he shuts out real creation, but inferring a spi- 
ritual significance beyond it, and a continual progress and working out 
of the Divine plan. The views advanced are maintained very tempe- 
rately, though not with any great vigour or copiousness of illustration ; 
and, as the Professor observes, they are not new, being not unlike the 
allegorizing methods of Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, and the pseudo- 
Barnabas, and reminding us also of Jones of Nayland, and the Hutchin- 
sonians. 

If such proceedings as the prosecution of Dr. Williams by the 
Bishop of Salisbury could be considered any evidence or indication of 
the true character of opinions, we should have to conclude that Bunsen 
had been the most destructive of all German critics. For giving a 
summary of portions of his works, for favourably reporting the labours 
of a life specially devoted to the service of religion and to the illustra- 
tion of the Biblical Scriptures, for indicating to English clergymen 





_ 

6 «* Bunsen’s Bibelwerk nach seiner Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart” beleuchtet 
von Bernhard Baehring, Evangelisch-Protestantischem Pfarrer.” , London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1861. 
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that there is a tenable Biblical and Christian ground which they may 
occupy when the literal Inspiration-theory is abandoned, and when 
physical and moral prodigies are acknowledged to be inconsistent with 
the Order of Providence—for such things as these Dr. Williams has 
been singled ont as an offering to the Moloch of Bibliolatry. Yet the 
position of Dr. Williams relative to extreme schools is essentially the 
same as was that of Bunsen, stigmatized as an infidel by the Krum- 
machers and Stahls for his very efforts to rescue Christianity from the 
destructives of the Tiibingen school. For a brief and clear account of 
the life of the man and of the character of those efforts, particularly in 
his last great work, we recommend the Rev. Bernhard Baehring’s Illus- 
tration of the “ Bibel-werk.” This gentleman appears to be a minister 
of the Evangelical Protestant Church; we presume that he has not 
exposed himself to prosecution, as has happened in liberal England, 
however he may come in for a share of Evangelical obloquy. A volun- 
tary sect may hug itself in its narrowness, but a Church claiming to 
embrace the nation as the Established Church does in this country, 
claiming to be Catholic in any true sense of the word, is a self-destroyer 
when it seeks to narrow the terms of its communion. We can under- 
stand sectarian persons, irresponsible themselves, eager to urge on 
their ecclesiastical superiors to obtain legal decisions on doctrinal ques- 
tions, in the hope they will be favourable to their own contracted 
views. We can understand a weak person in the position of a bishop 
lending himself to the object of obtaining a decision of that kind; but 
if done at all, it should be done gravely and without the previous ex- 
pression of his own opinion. We can even understand such persons as 
we have described, whether Ditchers or Denisons, aiming at the sup- 
pression and punishment of the opinions which they think erroneous ; 
but we cannot understand a person of reasonable competency for the 
office of an English bishop allowing any ecclesiastical proceeding which 
he takes relative to the doctrine of his clergy to assume a punitive 
character. He may conceive it to be his duty, or be driven by pres- 
sure, to ascertain whether certain opinions can legally be expressed by 
aclergyman of the Church of England; but it is, to say the least, 
extremely unwise to commit himself in speech or writing to any judg- 
ment that they are contradictory either to divine truth or to the An- 
glican standards. For a prudent bishop would consider in what posi- 
tion he would find himself, if the Church Courts should affirm, that the 
doctrines which he has denounced as heterodox and unchristian are 
not really in contradiction to the formularies by which the clergy are 
presumed to be bound—friendly and unfriendly persons might point 
out that his course then would obviously be, to relieve himself of all 
complicity with heresy by quitting office in an establishment tainted 
es unchurched by it, and seeking elsewhere a more orthodox Catho- 
icity. 

Yet whether it be Williams or his master Bunsen, it is clear that 
the designs of each have been conservative. Bunsen’s extension, for 
instance, of the pre-historic period had for its object to preserve the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race; and those who think the 
most vital truths concerning human depravity and redemption to 
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stand or fall with that supposition have but ill repaid his delicate treat- 
ment of the subject. So with respect to the miraculous events which 
are described as having attended the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt, he resorted to a strained accumulation of exaggerated natural 
phenomena within a short period, if so he might retain an historical 
basis for the narrative. His undoubted leaning, if we may not say 
his conscious motive, throughout his Biblical criticisms, was evidently 
how to preserve as much as possible of old belief. He presumes 
all along the Bible to be true in some sense—if not in letter then in 
spirit—authenticity of spirit he claims for it, not infallibility of letter ; 
and because this kind of conservative reconciliation has been distasteful, 
he has been pursued with a venom more bitter than that which self- 
styled believers distribute to a Strauss or a Baur, with an odium reach- 
ing even beyond the grave. And those who would dwell with unction 
upon the richness of divine grace, manifested in the “conversion” of a 
felon between sentence and execution, are incapable of appreciating the 
calm warm cheerfulness of the closing scenes of such a consistent life 
as Bunsen’s. Herr Baehring first sketches Bunsen’s life, with an ac- 
count of his illness and death ; exhibits his real relation to the Biblical 
Revelation in consistency with his scientific stand-point as Imma- 
nentist but not Pantheist ; reviews his criticism, translation, and expo- 
sition of the Scriptures; subjects the critics of the ‘“ Bible for the 
People” to some castigation; and concludes by stating the present 
condition of the work, which was left by the author with the greater 
part of the manuscript ready for the press, so that the remaining por- 
tions of it may shortly be expected by the public. 

One at least of the authors of the “ Essays and Reviews’’ exhibits a 
determination to maintain the ground which he has taken up in that 
publication. The “ Everton Sermons ” of Mr. Wilson were occasional 
in their origin, and might not have been given to the public if it had 
not been for an interference on the part of the Bishop of Chester of 
extreme or doubtful legality.7_ We think Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mac- 
naught acted wisely and in the interest of the liberties of the clergy in 
not trying the question at the present moment, whether the bishop’s 
summary inhibition of a person not already ecclesiastically convicted of 
any offence could have been maintained. The case appears to have 
been a strong one against the bishop in itself, but so much extraneous 
matter would have been imported into it, that the cause of freedom 
would have run great risk in an ecclesiastical court, especially as the 
case must have been tried in the Consistorial Court of Chester, or in the 
Provincial Court of York. The sermons themselves restate, in a more 
popular form, some of the views already advanced by the author in his 
“ Essay,” and are especially antagonistic to the extreme doctrine of 
the corruption of human nature and to the notion of a vicarious satis- 
faction. In the Preface, without replying to the personalities with 
which he has been assailed, Mr. Wilson illustrates the application of 





7 “Three Sermons composed for delivery at the Opening of a New Organ at St. 
Chrysostom’s Church, Everton.” By Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D., Vicar of 
Great Staughton, Hunts, &c. &c. London: Longman and Co. 
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“Protestant Principles,” in the true sense of the words, to modern 
theological questions, especially those which concern the authority and 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Below we give the titles of some of the pamphlets lately issued in 
the “ Essays and Reviews” controversy.”’® 

Mr. Desprez will have rendered an immense service to the cause of 
a reasonable Christianity, if his method of interpreting the Apoca- 
lypse should be generally accepted. He will have removed a serious 
stumblingblock from many well-intentioned persons, and have deprived 
clerical charlatans of the means of perpetuating a gross imposture and 
deceit. We have reason to hope that some impression of this kind 





8 «* An Answer to the Essays and Reviews.” By T. Collyns Simon, author of 
“The Nature and Elements of the External World,” &c. &c. London and 
Oxford : J. H. and James Parker, 

““A Few Words of Apology for the late Professor Baden Powell’s Essay ‘On 
the Study of the Evidences of Christianity”” Bya Lay Graduate. The same 
publishers. 

“Thoughts on Miracles, suggested by the late Rev. Baden Powell’s ‘ Essay 
on the Study of the Evidences of Christianity.’” By A.V., M.A. London: 
Wertheim and Macintosh. 

‘The Subject of ‘The National Church,’ considered in an Examination of Mr. 
H. B. Wilson’s Essay.” By C. Gooch, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. London : Edward Thompson. 

‘Reply to Dr. Wild and the ‘Edinburgh ;’ a Defence of the Bishops and the 
Memorialists, in a Letter,” &c. By Francis Bodfield Hooper, Rector of Upton 
Warren, near Bromsgrove. London: J. and F. H. Rivington. 

“Discourses on the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ delivered in Christ Church, New 
Road, Brighton.” By the Rev, Robert Ainslie. London: Manwaring. 

‘*Exoneravi Animam, or one Radical Reformer’s Way of Thinking ; containing 
a Few Suggestions touching “ae Essays and Reviews, as appreciated by Convoca- 
tion,” &c. By John Bues Humperley. London: same publisher. 

“Concerning Doubt. A Letter to ‘A Layman.’” By a Clergyman. London 
and Oxford : J. H. and James Parker. 

“Free Thought v. Dogmatic Theology ; being Two Lectures on ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’”’ delivered in St. Mark’s Chapel, Edinburgh. By Robert Blackley 
Drummond, B.A. London: Houlston and Wright. 

‘‘The Further Revision of the Liturgy, with a Reference to the Clergy, Essays 
and Reviews,” &c. &c. London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

“The York Journal of Convocation, containing the Acts and Debates of both 
Houses of the Convocation of the Province of York, edited from authorized sources.” 
By the Rev. George Trevor, M.A., Canon of York. London: J. and C. Mozley. 
The Convocation of York signalized its first assembly (we believe) since the Re- 
formation by pares the following astounding resolution in reference to Essays 
and Reviews :—‘‘ That on one of the principles advocated in that volume—the 
principle of making what is called the ‘ verifying faculty’ in man the test whereby 
he is to sit in eclectic judgment on the contents of the Bible, determining which are 
Divine and which human, which true and which false—we are of opinion the 
fundamental and distinguishing truths of Christianity must in all consistency be re- 
jected ; seeing that the Ever Blessed Trinity, the Holy Incarnation, and the Resur- 
rection of the flesh, are mysteries not to be received by any verifying faculty in man ; 
but only in submission of mind to a reasonably attested revelation from God.” The 
time will come when his Evangelical friends will see the bearing of that resolution, 
and will not thank Dr. M‘Neile for having led them to put it on record. 

9 «The Apocalypse Fulfilled in the Consummation of the Mosaic Economy and 
the Coming of the Son of Man. An Answer to the ‘ Apocalyptic Sketches’ and 
‘The End,’ by Dr. Cumming.” By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D., Curate of 
Emmanuel, Camberwell. Third Edition. London: Longman and Co. 1861. 
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has already been made. The falsification by the event of successive 
epochs fixed upon by various interpreters for the downfall of the Pope, 
the battle of Armageddon, or the end of the world, has been insuffi- 
cient to deter others from advancing like delusions from time to time, 
because no reasonable interpretation has been suggested of the book 
from whence chiefly the prophetic material is derived. But if it shall once 
be established that the “ Revelation” contains a description in mystic 
language of events long since passed, is a figurative representation of the 
events of the great Jewish war and the destruction of Jerusalem—the 
occupation of the prophecy-mongers will be gone. Whether the book 
ever was a “ prophecy,” in the stricter sense of the word, is a branch of 
the subject which need not now be opened. It will be seen that by 
his method of interpretation Mr. Desprez preserves an unison in the 
meaning of the symbolic language of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, and brings the ampler descriptions of the Apocalypse 
into keeping with the predictions in Matth. xxiv., Mark xiii., Luke xxi., 
and with the expressions of St. Paul and St. Peter respecting the early 
coming of the Day of the Lord. A point of departure will thus have been 
determined from which the Christian expectations of the second Advent 
afterwards became modified by the course of events. And if the Apo- 
calypse shall be recognised as one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of 
the Christian Scriptures, as a genuine and really intelligible remains of 
antiquity, a great light will be thrown upon the chronology and signi- 
ficance of the other New Testament writings. According to Mr. Des- 
prez’s interpretation, the mystic Babylon and the Woman sitting on 
the seven hills is not Rome, either Pagan or Papal, but Jerusalem. 
“The Church at Babylon,” mentioned 1 Pet. v. 13, is very probably 
the Church at Jerusalem as distinguished from the Church of the 
“dispersion,” and Mr. Desprez says :— 


“The only reat city which fell at that time was Jerusalem. The only great 


city whose fall minutely corresponds with the prediction was Jerusalem. ‘Ihe 
only great city whose fall it would have concerned the Jewish writers of the 
Scriptures to record was Jerusalem. The only great city whose destruction 
was poe ‘the things which must shortly come to pass’ of St. John’s day 
was Jerusalem. The only great city which could claim the title of ‘the holy 
city,’ ‘ the beloved city, ‘the great city where our Lord was crucified, was Jeru- 
salem, The only great city which had dominion over the kings of Judea, as 
distinct from the heathen, was Jerusalem.”—p. 360. 


Mr. Desprez deals, we think, very successfully with the symbolical 
details of the description ; and perhaps not least with the expression 
which seems to present the greatest difficulty, the “sitting on the 
seven hills; “the seven heads are seven mountains on which the 
woman sitteth.” For though there can be no doubt that “ the seven 
mountains” represent Rome, it does not follow that the woman sitting 
on the seven mountains must be Rome. On the contrary, she cannot 
be Rome, as neither in the parallel pair of symbols can the Woman 
riding upon the Beast be Rome, which would, be to make Rome ride 
upon Rome. Rather, the author concludes— 


_. “* The woman sitting on the seven mountains is the woman carried by the beast, 
sitting on the beast, sitting upon many waters:—i. e. Jerusalem carried and 
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supported by Rome; Judea, a Roman province; her princes of Roman ap- 
poitment, and sometimes of Roman extraction ; and her people rejecting their 
true king with the words—‘ We have no king but Cesar.’ ‘This is plain and 
intelligible, and what is more to the point, in accordance with the history of 
the period.” 


Mr. Desprez’s work deals a heavy blow upon the Exeter Hall 
fanaticism, from which it will not easily recover. 

Mr. Smith’s Exposition of the Book of the Revelation,’ on the 
other hand, follows the traditional interpretation among Protestants, 
and identifies Babylon and the other symbols of “ vessels fitted for 
destruction” with Papal Rome. The author, it must be allowed, 
avoids the objectionable platform style of treatment. 

The design of Dr. Pratt in the “Genealogy of Creation” is to 
show the reconcilement of science and revelation, if the Mosaic record 
in the first chapter of Genesis is interpreted from the ancient text as 
nearly as its original unpointed state can be recovered. The 
Masoretic pointing undoubtedly has the effect of a version, or rather of 
a commentary; but we must differ from the author in thinking that 
it is a commentary more likely to present the true literary sense of the 
record than modern conjecture founded upon fanciful and mystical 
philologies. Thus— 


“ A hidden meaning has also been contained in this word aréz, ‘earth, for 
by treating it as an apocopated inflection of ru¢z, ‘to run,’ ‘to move rapidly,’ 
and, perhaps, even ‘to revolve,’ the earth is thus made to say of itself, ‘I 


shall move rapidly,’ ‘I shall be caused to move rapidly,’ ‘to revolve,’ or, 
since it has not and cannot be determined which inflection in a Hebrew verb 
signifies ‘ the past,’ ‘the present,’ or ‘the future,’ which, indeed, are all equal 
in the sight of God; this uncertainty having been retained with reference to 
this equality in the presence of God, and also because of the veiled meanings 
which are thus rendered much more comprehensive,—‘ J am revolving rapidly; 
and thus is the rotation of the earth in space clearly indicated, while the charge 
so often brought against the inspired revelation, that it does not recognise the 
motion of the world is triumphantly refuted: and again, by considering it an 
inflection of rfztz, instead of a derivative from it, it then gives the deep 
mystical sense, ‘I shall be caused to be broken to pieces,’ ‘crushed to atoms,’ 
‘destroyed ;’ thus pointing prophetically to some future epoch in the history 
of the world, and exactly corresponding with the ordinary Relief as to its pre- 
destined fate.”—pp. 232. 


We wish that Dr. Pratt had confined himself to scientific illustra- 
tions of the Divine Creation, and had not meddled with discoveries in 
the unpointed Hebrew. 

M. Colani’s four sermons preached at Nimes are characterized by 
his usual zeal in the cause of Christian charity, urging a unity of the 





10 «The Revelation; with a Short, Plain, Continuous Exposition.” By S, 
Smith, Vicar of Lois Weedon and Rural Dean. London: James Ridgway. 1861. 

11 «The Genealogy of Creation, newly translated from the Unpointed Hebrew 
Text of the Book of Genesis ; showing the General Scientific Accuracy of the 
Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation.” By Henry F. A. Pratt, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London. London: John 
Churchill. 1861. 
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heart rather than of the head, of life rather than of doctrine.!? The 
subjects are, Cornelius, David, the Lost Sheep, Letter and Spirit. At 
the close of the last discourse M. Colani describes the French Pro- 
testant Church before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, as having 
degenerated into a rigorous, even Judaical ecclesiasticism. He anti- 
cipates a promising future for Protestants in France only by their 
eschewing the formalism and dogmatism in which their ancestors were 
entangled. 

The discourses of M. Naville were delivered in 1859 and 1860, at 
Geneva and Lausanne, taken down in shorthand, and revised by the 
author.’ The purpose of them is conservative or reconstructive in 
presence of materialistic tendencies of some scientific schools and of 
modern Biblical criticism, especially in Germany and France. The 
questions at issue are stated under the forms—What is the human 
destiny ? Has the Soul a distinct existence? The extent is de- 
scribed to which the Greek philosophy, in its best age, could push the 
anticipation of a future life. The solutions of the problem concerning 
the future offered by Brahmanism and Buddhism is shown to be even 
less satisfactory. The revelation of the Gospel it is then maintained 
is based upon the acknowledgment of miracle. Without the miracle of 
the Resurrection we could make no step towards a Christian belief 
properly so called. And here M. Naville thinks the searching criticisms 
of the Tiibingen school have rendered an important service to Chris- 
tianity. Miracle must have an historical evidence. The most de- 
structive critics, after sifting remorselessly the documents of the New 
Testament, have admitted the genuineness of the four Epistles of St. 
Paul, the Romans, the two Corinthians, the Galatians. With this 
point of departure the author refers to 1 Cor. xv. 1-8, and argues thus:— 


*Qu’est ce que ces paroles établissent? Les idées de Paul de Tarse? 
Beaucoup davantage. Au moment ou Paul écrivait une église était fondée; 
YEvangile était non seulement préché mais regu; et les Chrétiens étaient 
réunis en communanté de croyants sur la base de la foi en Jésus Christ mort 
et ressuscité. Dans le passage que nous venons de lire Paul n’enseigne pas, 
il rappelle ce qui avait été enseigné avant la date de sa lettre. Paul atteste la 
résurrection de Jésus Christ, et en appelle 4 des témoins nombreux dont 
beaucoup étaient encore vivants. Il aflirme que le Seigneur lui est apparu a 
lui-méme aussi.” —p. 170. 


M. Naville considers that he has thus both a positive basis for the 
Christian doctrine concerning the person of Jesus, from which the 
whole Christian scheme can be reconstructed, and also that there are 
presented a set of facts which can be accounted for on no hypothesis 
of rationalism. The Christianity of M. Naville, it should however be 
stated, includes the doctrines of the Fall, of Redemption, of the neces- 
sity of “ Conversion,”’ although they are not prominently put forward 
in these discourses, the object of which is to conciliate unbelievers. 





12 «Quatre Sermons préchés & Nimes.” Par T. Colani. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1861. 

13 «La Vie Eternelle. Sept Discours par Ernést Naville, Ancien Professeur de 
Philosophie & la Faculté des Lettres de Gentve. London: D. Nutt.. 1861. 
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From circumstances of his own life also, M. Naville has been led to 
take kindly views of Christian differences. 

“Man in History,” by Adolf Bastian, is an undertaking to collect 
and arrange the materials for a Natural Science of Psychology,!* 
exhibiting a history of the human mind in its intellectual, moral, 
religious, and political aspects. The book is an ample repository of 
facts, partly acquired in the course of the author’s travels, partly 
gathered from a wide range of literature. 

The author of “ Mysteries” has himself foreseen the difficulty which 
the form of his work is likely to present to the reader ;}> we must 
frankly say that we cannot overcome it, or venture upon any abstract 
of a book of such bulk, although it is evidently composed in the 
interest of true religion and goodness. 

“The Old and New Theology,” by Henry James, in vigour,and 
unflinching pursuit of the truth, puts us in mind of the same qualities 
in the writings of Theodore Parker ;!° we meet also occasionally with 
some of that excess of vehemence which characterized Parker. The 
English reader will understand that the author writes from an American 
standing point, but he will find a rich treasure in a small compass and 
much which is applicable without any modification to the state of 
religious affairs in England. The position of the traditional churches 
in the presence of increasing scientific knowledge is thus described :— 


“So fares it then with the old sectarianism! It utterly misconceives the 
mission of Christ in supposing it to imply the degradation of humanity, or an 
essential antagonism between God and man. Instead: of affirming the testi- 
monies of science, and vindicating as man’s unquestionable birthright every 
accession of dignity and power thence accruing to him, it seeks to perpetuate 
that legal separation between God and man which Christ annulled, by endowing 
this same Christ with an eternal literality, and so imposing him as another 
outward law upon humanity. The effect of this teaching is to inflame 
instead of mitigate hostile relations between God and man. For it is not 
possible that any person can permanently interpose between them in the way 
of holding them united, save upon the tacit convention that the parties thus 
conjoined are intrinsically unworthy of each other’s confidence. God and man 
stand in the relation of creator and creature, of fountain and stream, and there- 
fore to suppose any foreign intervention requisite to enforce their perfect 
amity, is simply to falsify the total truth of their relation. Such being the 
main defect of the ritual church, it is bound either to assume an advanced 
rcs on this vital topic, or else decline before the light of science as a 
arthing candle declines in the blaze of the midday sun.”—p. 55. 


We cannot say that the “ Voice from the Ganges” is uttered in any 
very conciliatory tone.17 It embraces a good deal of pungent criticism 





14 *¢Der Mensch in der Geschichte fur Begriindung einer psychologischen 
Weltanschaung, von Adolf Bastian. 3 Bande. London: D. Nutt. 1860. 

15 ¢* Mysteries ; or Faith the Knowledge of God.” In Two Volumes. London : 
Manwaring. 1861. 

16 “The Old and New Theology, Two Lectures ; and The Church of Christ not 
an Ecclesiasticism ; a Letter of Remonstrance to a Member of the soi-disant New 
Church.” By Henry James, New York. London: Longman and Co. 1861. 

17 <¢ Awas-I-Hind, or a Voice from the Ganges ; being a Solution of the True 
Source of Christianity.” By an Indian Officer. London: Manwaring. 1861. 
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of the letter of the New Testament, taken from Strauss, Newman, and 
Hennell. The source of the peculiarity of the Gospel doctrine the 
author finds in the Essenes, who, he observes, shrewdly, are not men- 
tioned in the Gospels as the Pharisees and Sadducees are—indicating 
thereby that those writings are of Essenian origin. He also identifies 
the Jesus of the Evangelists with the Jesus son of Ananus, who perished 
during the siege of Jerusalem while denouncing woe upon the city. 
There is, however, no evidence that this Jesus had any followers, or 
that there was anything in his person which would cause him to be 
looked upon as Messiah ; nor does the author consider sufficiently the 
necessity of a considerable period for the growth of a tradition into 
the material of the present Gospels, or into such a form as would serve 
for a basis for the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Equally courageous, but more temperate and critical, is Mr. Perfitt’s 
brief treatise on the Canonical Gospels,!® embracing, first, an inquiry 
into their inspiration and credibility ; secondly, into their authorship 
and age. 

As a worthy sequel to his logical and philosophical writings, 
A. Trendelenburg contributes a treatise on the principles of Natural 
Right.!8 The tendency of modern improvements in useful material 
arts, and in the wide extension of commercial transactions, is to narrow 
the conception of Right, and to seek its root in the selfish instincts of 
the individual. On the other hand, a confessional theology connects 
the idea of human Right with the declarations of Revelation, as if it 
was superimposed upon man as a rule from without him by an arbi- 
trary Divine appointment. The purpose of the treatise is to replace 
Right upon its proper ground in the moral nature of man. The author 
reviews the theories and definitions of Right as mere Might, or the 
law of the strongest ; of Right as the result of a combination of the 
weak against the strong, or as a means of security (Hobbes) ; of Right 
as means of unanimity in order to the increase of human power 
(Spinoza) ; of Right as the will of the majority (Rousseau) ; and of 
Right as a limitation of the individual freedom for the sake of the 
general freedom (Kant). He contends against the separation of Right 
from Morality, of Right from Duty, against the distinction between 
the forum internum and the forum externum. For if the individual 
be considered, as he must be, as part of an organism, private and 
public ends can never be in contradiction. Hence Right is defined as 
the sum of those determinations of conduct which serve to maintain 
and propagate the moral organism. ‘This definition, it is evident, is 
applicable to any development of human society. And in the second 
part of his work the author applies his doctrines to the solution of ques- 
tions concerning the rights of persons, of families, of the State, of Govern- 
ment, of Church and State, of international law. Moreover, as a far 
distant possibility, the whole human race may become welded together 





18 “On the Origin and Credibility of the Canonical Gospels.” By P. W. Perfitt. 
London: Manwaring. 1861. 

19 «‘ Naturrecht auf dem Grunde der Ethik.’ Von Adolf Trendelenburg. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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as an organism; but it can only be when Right and Duty shall be 
felt to be in no opposition. 

The third volume of Dr. Whewell’s “ Platonic Dialogues’ con- 
tains two most important ones; the Republic, which will be found of 
general interest, and the Timzus, which may be consulted with ad- 
vantage in this translation even by scholars.*° There still remain some 
dialogues of considerable importance, as the Banquet and the Thee- 
tetus, which it is to be hoped the learned translator will give to the 
English public. The influence of Plato in the world will not be dimi- 
nished when he shall have ceased to be a mystery. 

It is not possible, says M. Tissot,”! to establish an absolute separa- 
tion as to their principle between Life and Intellect, by demonstrating 
merely that the functions of Life differ from the functions of Intellect ; 
that these functions are performed by means of different organs ; or 
that the functions of life do not cease simultaneously with those of the 
intellect. It would be necessary to prove that the intellectual opera- 
tions may also survive the extinction of the living powers, and to trace 
this mutual independence beyond the organs through which it mani- 
fests itself up to a duality of source. Until this is done, the two sets 
of phenomena which constitute the appearances of intellect and of life 
will not really prove what they are supposed to prove. Moreover, if 
life and intellect are due to only one principle, the seat of the principle 
(if there be a seat) must be one and the same for both. Hence psy- 
chology and physiology are perceived to be inseparably connected 
sciences, yet not so as that either is to be merged into the other: 
there is not a double source for the two series of phenomena, but rather 
one spiritual source both of life and thought in all its modifications. 
Thus the two series of manifestations are accounted for; man is con- 
ceived of in his two natures, which are linked together by mutual 
action and reaction, yet with a subordination of the lower to the higher 
nature. To carry the distinction of these two natures further than 
this would be to constitute two beings between which should be sup- 
posed to exist a“ pre-established harmony.” These views of the author 
are in direct opposition to those of M.Flourens, in his work “De la Vie 
et de I’Intelligence,” and the concluding part of the present volume 
takes in great degree the shape of a critique upon that treatise. The 
author considers himself to have established at least the negative 
results, that the fact of a diversity of organs being at the service of 
the Life and of the Intellect are no proof of any multiplicity in their 
cause, no more than a plurality of musical instruments would imply a 
plurality of persons to play upon them; that it is a mere confusion of 
terms, if not of thought, to take the organical or instrumental cause 
for an efficient ; that, at least until thought shall have been really 
shown by experience to exist apart from life, it is unproved that 





2 «‘The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers.” By William Whewell, D.D. 
Vol. III.—‘‘ The Republic and the Timeus.” Cambridge and London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1861. 

41 “Ta Vie dans l’Homme, les Manifestations diverses, leurs rapports, leurs 
Conditions organiques.” Par J. Tissot, Professeur de Philosophie, Doyen de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Dijon. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
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thought is the product of one agent and life of another; that the 
phenomenon of a brief continuance of life in man, after thought has 
ceased, no more proves a substantial distinction between a living and 
a thinking subject, than the continuance of the function of the stomach 
after the rest of the body is paralysed, or after mortification has com- 
menced, would prove the individual to be made up of two bodies. In 
a continuation of the work M. Tissot undertakes to establish his 
positions positively. M. Tissot is an exceedingly close thinker, and 
expresses himself with the greatest clearness and precision. As a 
specimen of bis style, as well as for the sake of the matter, we subjoin 
a passage from the chapter on the sources of prejudice :— 


“Le merveilleux s’entend, & proprement parler, des manifestations fictives 
du surnaturel. Il se distingue ainsi du merveilleux moins proprement dit, et 
du miraculeux, Le merveilleux dans le sens large ou moins propre du mot, 
n’est autre chose que la manifestation extraordinaire d’une force naturelle, 
mais qui par le fait ne se déploie que rarement, parce que rarement elle est 
dans les circonstances favorables 4 la production de son effet. Le miraculeux 
d’aprés l’idée qu’on s’en fait généralement, est leffet physique ou sensible 
d’une cause supérieure & la nature, et qui ne fait point partie de l’ensemble de 
ses forces. C'est pour cette raison qu’elle est appelée surnaturelle. On la 
reconnait & la suspension des lois de la nature, ou a la pacer des phéno- 
ménes en opposition avec elles. Une force surnaturelle qui agirait dans le 
sens de ces lois, qui se servirait des forces physiques connues pour produire 
des effets connus, et dans les circonstances ou ces effets se produisent natu- 
rellement; cette force, tout en produisant encore un effet partiellement sur- 
naturel au moins, ne pourrait pas étre reconnue, son action se confondant avec 
celle de la nature. D’aprés ce qui précéde, il est facile de voir que le mer- 
veilleux proprement dit, bien wil ait souvent un point de départ réel ou 
objectif, peut étre essentiellement subjectif. Il est en partie l’ceuvre de 
Pimagination; ceuvre d’art souvent, de superstition trés fréquemment, de 
charlatanisme et d’imposture trop souvent encore, d’une maladie mentale 
quelquefois, enfin de a de ces causes réunies d’autres fois.” —(pp. 148, 


The philosophy of Spinoza, observes M. Saisset in his introduction 
to the translation of his works,”? has been subjected to a strange fate: 
rejected by the seventeenth century, nearly forgotten in the eighteenth, 
it has exercised under a modern form an immense influence upon 
speculation in the nineteenth. Substantially, pantheism is the same 
in the East and in the West, in the seventeenth or in the nineteenth 
centuries ; in Plotinus, in Giordano Bruno, in Spinoza, in Hegel: the 
human mind falls into that form of speculation in its recoil from 
dualism: for dualism may supply a resting-place, but not a final 
solution of the problem of the universe. When the finite and the 
infinite, the contingent and the necessary, Nature and God, are con- 
sidered as two aspects or co-existences, the whole of Being is already 
acknowledged to be One. The finite, the extended, the temporal, the 
moving, effects—imply the infinite, the immense, the eternal, the fixed, 





22 «(Buvres de Spinoza,” traduites par Emile Saisset, Professeur d'Histoire 
de la Philosophie & la Faculté des Lettres & Paris, avec une Introduction Critique. 
- ouvelle Edition, révue et augmentée. 3 Tomes. London : Williams and Norgate. 
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and the Universal Cause, or God: there can be no Nature without God ; 
no God without Nature, which is His manifestation; Nature without 
God is a vain shadow, God without Nature is a vain abstraction. But 
thus God and Nature are not two beings, only the one Being under 
two aspects, the one developed into the many, the many bound 
together by the one. Nevertheless, in the systems of different philo- 
sophers there is some variation of nomenclature ; What Spinoza calls 
substance, Hegel terms idea; with the former the one substance is 
developed in in infinity of modes; with the latter the one idea is in 
an eternal process of manifestation. Nothing therefore can be more 
simple, logical, and unassailable than a pantheistic system, so long as 
it can confine itself within the regions of abstract speculation. But as 
soon as it is applied to details, and especially to those which are pre- 
sented by the moral consciousness of man, its difficulties commence. 
For while it must take into account, at least as phenomena, the beliefs 
of human beings in the realities of an objective world and in a living 
God, it must at the same time remain faithful to its principle of reduc- 
ing God and Nature to an unity. Some modifications of pantheism 
absorb Nature in God, others identify God with Nature. The God of 
Spinoza, says M. Saisset, is the absolute undetermined substance, pure 
being, a mere abstraction, no more than a name ; and he thus explains 
the charge of atheism which is brought against Spinoza :— 

“Cette accusation n’est pas absolument juste. Spinoza ne veut pas étre 
athée; il admit sérieusement un prémier principe infini de toutes choses, qui 
est son Dieu; mais si Spinoza n’est pas athée, il y a dans son systéme une pente 
qui incline du cété de l’athéisme vers un Dieu abstrait et indéterminé qui 
ressemble fort a la négation de Dieu.”—Tome i. p. 309. 


Spinoza, indeed, is not on all points consistent with himself, and may 
be considered to have expressed himself exoterically in the “Traité 
Theologico-Politique,”’ esoterically in the “ Ethique,” and in his letters. 
M.Saisset pursues modern pantheism in his critique to its very last word ; 
and whatever may be thought of the cogency of some of his arguments, 
he has given a masterly description of the debate. 

A very practically useful lecture is by Dr. M‘Cosh on the Association 
of Ideas,?* showing the young student how much his intellectual and 
moral attainment is in his own power; for the more certainly the 
mental laws can be ascertained, the more certainly can we guide the 
powers which are given us to useful purposes: for “ Law reigns in 
mind as it does in matter. When we know what the laws of matter 
are, we can take advantage of them, and apply them to a useful pur- 
pose in the arts. When we know what the laws of mind are, we can 
apply them in the education of the mind” (p. 35). 

We have to thank the Bishop of St. David’s for communicating the 
fact that his lordship was ordained deacon in the year 1827,and therefore 
two years after the publication of the translation of “ Schleiermacher 
on St. Luke.” Of course, any observations in our last number sug- 





%3 ‘*Phe Association of Ideas, and its Influence on the Training of the Mind. 
A Lecture by the Rev. James M‘Cosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen’s College, Belfast.” Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. 1861. 
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gested by the supposition of his lordship’s ordination in 1821 fall to 
the ground. The Editor of “Crockford’s Clerical Directory,” by which 
we regret to have been misled, has also stated in the Clerical Journal, 
Sept. 10, 1861, “ that the unit in 1821 is a typographical error, and 
that it ought to be 1827.” We trust, however, the time will come 
when a dignified clerical scholar may not feel it a “material cir- 
cumstance” to allege that it was before his ordination he expressed 
his admiration of the method of Schleiermacher in his investigation of 
the origin of the third Gospel, and said candidly, with reference to 
the attempt of Paulus to rationalize the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, “ His representation of those occurrences is consistent with the 
highest purity and dignity in the character of Christ, and therefore, 
from the dogmatic point of view, is in itself unobjectionable.”—Jn- 
troduction to Schleiermacher on St. Luke, p. exlviii. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


LL Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings have the rare merits of origi- 
nality and independent thought: that they have also strong indi- 
vidual peculiarities is only another way of saying the same thing, and 
whatever there is provocative of criticism in the latter by no means 
balances the value and importance of his conclusions. His favourite 
method of moral inquiry, the pursuit of analogies between physical and 
moral development, though susceptible of fanciful excesses and open to 
the abuse of wire-drawn similarities, has yet been elevated by him to the 
height of a positive instrument of moral discovery. If there be any- 
thing which tends to diminish the immediate usefulness of his writings, 
it is his habit of expressing his conclusions in the language of the 
highest scientific generalizations; this on a subject such as he has 
treated in his last publication,’ with which every one supposes himself 
to be in some sort familiar, and which is full of popular and empirical 
rules, which seem at first sight to arrive at the same result, gives an 
air of pedantry to his Essays on Education, which has been seized 
upon by a weekly cotemporary as a ground of ridicule, and pursued,to 
a not too creditable extent. That parents should be told of the im- 
portance of warm clothing and generous food, that they should be 
warned against the caprices of fashion in the one or an ill-conceived 
regularity in the other is tolerable enough ; but if they are shown that 
not only ure these practices injurious to their children, but in conflict 
with the most recent discoveries of the laws of life in general, a 
critical caper like the following is cut for the amusement of a crowd of 
barren readers: “ We know not exactly who are the people who bring 
up their children in obedience to the revelations of what are called 





1 «Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.” By Herbert Spencer, 
Author of ‘Social Statics,” &c, London: G. Manwaring. 1861, 
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biological laws.” The highest aim of remarks like this is to produce 
a laugh against -a term, supposed to be strange to the readers, and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the critic who descends to it. The 
quarrel is not with the thing meant, but only with a terminology, 
which may, indeed, be pedantic, but which is not likely to offend any 
one so deeply as the scholastic pedant, who thinks “it hardly worth 
while to take notice of parents who care about biological laws, and 
who is at a loss to say where a novel and imposing vein of humbug 
ceases to affect ordinary people.” We can only say that those are 
very ordinary people, indeed, on whom this poor term biological pro- 
duces such an impression by its imposing novelty. As education is a 
constant compromise between high aims and the surrounding 
hindrances to their attainment, there is surely little loss in making 
those aims as high as possible, that the compromise may be corre- 
spondingly elevated ; it is only in this way that education can be 
truly accommodated to any period of the world’s history. We cannot 
eall to mind any work on education in which the pursuit of a high 
ideal is so little deformed by unpractical precepts or by unreasonable 
expectations: from mistakes of this character, which deform so many 
treatises on this subject, Mr. Spencer not only guards his readers, but 
is fully preserved by the philosophical idea of conditional evolution 
which underlies and gives a temperate balance to all his speculative 
investigations. : 

It may be questioned whether the unconditional preference he gives 
to science as a means of education can be maintained at the height at 
which he sets it, but there can be no question of the ingenuity and 
ability with which he maintains his opinion. The merely verbal way 
in which history and classical learning were not long since imparted to 
the young, has now given place to more interesting and arousing 
methods; and it can hardly be doubted that the greater human 
interest which attaches to these studies, is more congenial and con- 
sequently more educative to the minds of the young than the dispas- 
sionate inquiries of science. In his “ Essay on Intellectual Educa- 
tion,” Mr. Spencer advocates strongly the principles which have been 
associated with the name of Pestalozzi, and which are now, divested of 
much that was fanciful in their original form, but seldom lost sight of 
in conscientious tuition ; it is now fully agreed that words not asso- 
ciated with things are the reverse of helps to mental progress, and 
that only by a careful attention to the conceptions of children can 
they be properly helped forward in their mental growth. That to 
know only by heart is not to know at all is a maxim as old as Mon- 
taigne; indeed, it is not so much want of true principles of education 
which is to be complained of at the present time, as need of men who 
will undertake the heavy task of applying them. The most important 
service which a man can render to society is but little recognised, and 
but poorly remunerated. There have been recently, and still are, most. 
honourable exceptions to the low standard which is accepted as a 
qualification for those who undertake what, when properly performed, 
is one of the most arduous of tasks. Mr. Spencer’s estimate of the 
importance of the profession ought to arouse nothing but acknow- 
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ledgment on the part of its professors, and {has a direct tendency to 
promote both a higher estimate of their services and a claim for greater 
efficiency at their hands, which can be objected to only by those who 
feel themselves unequal to comply with the latter condition. This 
book will, perhaps, be found even more useful to parents than to pro- 
fessed teachers: the Essay on Moral Education is full of the most 
acute criticism on domestic rewards and punishments. The principle 
that juvenile delinquencies should be made to bear, as far as is possible, 
their own punitive fruit, is so excellent that nothing but the demands 
it makes upon the patience and thought of parents prevents its uni- 
versal application. But those demands are so constant, both upon the 
one and the other, that Mr. Spencer well remarks, “children are but 
the completion of their parents’ education,” and those only are fit to 
teach children who will themselves learn of their pupils. The judg- 
ment and good sense of the following extract can hardly be too highly 
praised. Ex pede Herculem. 


“Lastly, always recollect that to educate rightly is not a simple and eas 
thing, but a complex and exceedingly difficult thing: the hardest task which 
devolves on adult life. The rough and ready style of domestic government 
is indeed practicable by the meanest and most uncultivated intellects. Slaps 
and sharp words are penalties that suggest themselves alike to the least re- 
claimed barbarian and to the stolidest peasant. Even brutes can use this mode 
of discipline; as you may see in the growl and half-bite with which a bitch 
will check a too exigeant puppy. But if you would carry out with success 
a rational and civilized system you must be prepared for considerable mental 
exertion—for some study, some ingenuity, some patience, some self-control. 
You will have habitually to consider what are the results which in adult life 
follow certain kinds of acts; and you must then devise methods by which 
parallel results shall be entailed on the parallel acts of your children. It will 
daily be needful to analyse the motives of juvenile conduct—to distinguish 
between acts that are really good, and those which though simulating them, 
proceed from inferior impulses ; while you will have to be ever on your guard 
against the cruel mistake not unfrequently made of translating neutral acts into 
transgressions, or ascribing worse feelings than were entertained. You must, 
more or less, modify your method to suit the disposition of each child; and must 
be prepared to make further modifications as each child’s disposition enters on 
anew phase. Your faith will often be taxed to maintain the requisite per- 
severance in a course which seems to produce little or no effect. Eapecially if 
you are dealing with children who have been wrongly treated, you must be 
prepared for a lengthened trial of patience before succeeding with better 
methods ; since that which is not easy even where a right state of feeling 
has been established from the beginning, becomes doubly difficult when a 
wrong state of feeling has to be set right. Not only will you have con- 
stantly to analyse the motives of your children, but you will have to analyse 

our own motives—to discriminate between those internal suggestions spring- 
ing from a true parental solicitude, and those which spring from your own 
selfishness, your love of ease, your lust of dominion. And then more trying 
still, you will have not only to detect, but to curb these baser impulses. In 
brief, you will have to carry on your own higher education at the same time 
that you are educating your children. Intellectually, you must cultivate to 
good purpose that most complex of all subjects—human nature and its laws, as 
exhibited in your children, in yourself, and in the world. Morally, you must 
keep in constant exercise your higher feelings, and restrain your lower. It is 
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a truth yet remaining to be recognised that the last stage in the mental de- 
velopment of each man and woman is to be reached only through a proper dis- 
charge of the parental duties. And when the truth is recognised, it will be 
seen how admirable is the arrangement through which human Beings are led b 
their strongest affections to subject themselves to a discipline that they wall 
else elude.” 

A prisoner in unjust bonds, dying daily from poison in everything 
he eats and drinks, may say to his soul, Go, since I needs must die, 
and— 

‘Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell love it is but lust, 
Tell time it is but motion, 
Tell flesh it is but dust, 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie.” 


We accept as pathetic and natural this protest at the hands of one who 
looks in vain for help, when he has no interest to appeal to but that of 
outraged virtue and decency. It is with quite a different feeling we 
lay down a ponderous volume of complacent railing against our own 
times, which calls itself an unpopular view of them.” This view is 
not likely to be so unpopular as it is absurd and unjust. Every social 
organization of the time is pulled to pieces by this sagacious philoso- 
pher, who holds up his simple hands with horror at the amazing dis- 
covery that an arrangement of means to an external end has no soul 
beyond the end proposed. It does not seem to strike the author that 
the impossibility of any institution possessing personal virtues is a com- 
plete bar to his censorious complaints. To turn from public charity 
because it cannot have all the graces and excellence of private benevo- 
lence, to denounce Church establishments because endowments do not 
ensure spiritual-mindedness in those who enjoy them, to see in trade 
nothing but avarice, is merely to display that low habit of mind which 
turns to the point of human weakness which is to be found in all 
things, a habit of mind of old rewarded with the ducking-stool. It is 
no new discovery that no human virtue is without alloy, and ought not 
to be forgotten that few vices are without some palliation and root in 
better things. 

The author’s crusade against political economy is founded upon the 
usual confusion between a declaratory result and a hortatory precept. 
Political economy is only concerned with the results of the various 
methods of production ; these results once proclaimed by her, she has 
no power to bring them about. ‘The truths, indeed, of political eco- 
nomy are only so far such as they depend upon some uniform moral 
law of human action; that this law should be found in human selfish- 
ness and inertia speaks not against the present time alone, but 
against all that has gone before it. It is not now for the first time 
that man prefers a greater to a lesser gain, and a lesser to a greater 
exertion. The effect of capital in the division of labour, and the con- 
sequent restriction of the workman’s energies to some trifling and 





2 “An Unpopular View of our Times.” By P. A. Fraser. Edinburgh : 
M. Macphail. 1861. 
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mechanical action, constantly renewed, no doubt in some degree nar. 
rows the powers of a majority of those so employed; but that it 
has this tendency in an overpowering degree, the whole history of 
mechanica! invention flatly contradicts. 

It will hardly be maintained that the intelligence of factory hands 
is inferior to that of agricultural labourers, who have certainly as great 
variety of employment as any class of men in the kingdom, without 
drawing from it any of those moral and intellectual advantages sup- 
posed to be sacrified in manufacturing industry. One of the points 
the author most labours to establish is, the evil result of “ associated 
commercial undertakings,” in reducing the bond of connexion between 
employer and employed to the simple giving and receiving of wages ; 
but while expatiating on the impossibility of an intelligent interest 
being taken in the discharge of some simple and restricted duty, and 
on the absence of all personal sympathy between employer and em- 
ployed, he totally forgets the corresponding advantages of personal 
independence, both of the caprices of the employer, and of that absorp- 
tion in a mere breadwinning occupation, which is more fatal to intel- 
lectual liberty and progress than any other servitude to which a man 
can be subjected. In fact, the soul of goodness in things evil is so 
completely ignored by Mr. Fraser, that his whole production has more 
the air of an intemperate reprisal than of a candid discussion, and this 
becomes the more evident when we find that there is one class to 
whose failings and short-comings he is as lenient as he is elsewhere 
mordant and uncompromising. Can he be himself a Scotch landlord 
who turns from the consideration of his agricultural labourers, and re- 
torts upon the critics of bothies and demoralized peasant homes, 
because it is more pleasant to look at evils we can lay at our neigh- 
bour’s door than resolutely contend with those at our own ? 

Herr G. F. Kolb, of whose Handbook of Comparative Statistics we 
had some time since occasion to speak highly, has published two little 
volumes of English State Prosecutions, extending from the times of 
Mary to those of James II., under Jeffries ;> his object has been to 
point out to his countrymen the characteristic differences between the 
English modes of procedure and those which prevail on the Continent. 
Each trial is accompanied with a running commentary, illustrative of 
the progress in individual rights which ultimately found their consum- 
mation and substantial settlement at the time of the Revolution. In 
a short appendix, he gives accounts of several recent political trials on 
the Continent, and criticises them both from a juristical and humani- 
tarian point of view, dwelling chiefly on the absence of trial by jury, or 
its perversion, by the refusal of that freedom of challenge which alone 
prevents its being but a cloak for irresponsible persecution. 

In September, 1858, an offer was suddenly made to Mr. H. A. Tilley 
to undertake a voyage round the world. Two days only were allowed 
him to prepare for a voyage of two years. The proposal could not 
have been made to a fitter person. The account he gives of his 





3 “Die wichtigsten alteren Staatsprozesse in England.” Von G. F. Kolb. 
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journey,* is one of the best books of travel we have ever seen; unlike 
most voyagers, who fancy that their personal adventures are a sufficient 
account of the countries they visit, he sets himself successfully to the 
task, not only of describing the appearances of nature, but also, by 
constant intercourse with the natives, he gained himself, and gives to 
his readers, the fullest information on the varied states of society 
which come under his notice. The Rynda, commanded by Commodore 
Popoff, was accompanied by another corvette and a clipper gunboat, 
and formed the little squadron in which he sailed. After leaving Brest, 
they crossed the Atlantic to Rio, and then touching at the Cape, 
visited Java and the Philippines, on their way to Japan, where they 
were detained some months, awaiting the arrival of General Mouravief, 
for the negotiation of the Russian Treaty of Commerce. This long 
leisure was devoted by Mr. Tilley to the study of Japanese manners 
and customs. His account is most complete and manifestly trust- 
worthy; he lays before us a coherent picture of national peculiarities, 
which carries its own evidence with it, and a very strange and instruc- 
tive picture it is, one that will soon be defaced by European intercourse, 
if the Japanese policy of obstruction does not succeed in disgusting 
Europeans with the attempt to force their trade and intercourse on 
an unwilling community. 


“More than half the feudal princes are said to be against the new order of 
things, and to be dissatisfied with even the temporizing policy of the Imperial 
Government. They would willingly expel all foreigners from their ports, and 
abide the consequences. But the ruling men seem directed by a more acute 
policy s they hope to weary the patience of the traders, increase their expenses 

y delay, and so render all trade unprofitable; meanwhile, by temporizing, 
granting only what is absolutely necessary, fulfilling the words but not the 
spirit of the treaties, to keep out of difficulties with the foreigner as long as 
possible. At the same time they seek to strengthen their own forces after the 
manner of those they would have to oppose, in case of necessity, and to pre- 
vent as much as possible the too familiar intercourse of their own people with 
the strangers. Lastly, when they consider themselves capable of coping with 
their adversary, they will resist ail further encroachments by force.” 


Subsequent events have gone far to support the justice of this 
opinion. Such a policy as this is very far from barbarous ; it manifests 
a full consciousness of their present position in the minds of the 
Japanese rulers, and a very resolute determination to obviate, if 
possible, what must seem to them its disadvantages. And it must be 
confessed that these disadvantages are very real ; that Europeans have 
nothing to offer the Japanese but a questionable cheapness of some 
things they use in common, some vicious tastes which they do not yet 
possess, and the certain destruction of a social system under which 
they have for centuries enjoyed an amount of happiness, to which it 
would be difficult elsewhere to find a parallel. What can the natives 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Isles show, as gained by 





4 « Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific, with Notices of other Places comprised 
in a Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 
1858—60.” By Arthur H. Tilley. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1861. 
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their intercourse with Europeans ; their native vices, almost innocuous 
in a savage state, have only acquired a lower depth of brutality, while 
the artificial wants with which they have been inoculated, have only 
produced vices as artificial as themselves. 

Courtesy and consideration of the feelings of the Japanese, produced 
an unusual cordiality between Mr. Tilley’s companions and the inha- 
bitants of the various places at which they stayed, and greatly 
increased the opportunities of familiar intercourse, of which he has 
made such excellent use. After the purpose of their stay in Japan was 
accomplished, the little squadron sailed for the Amoor, the north bank 
of which has recently been ceded by the Chinese to the Russian 
Government, and the opposing shores of the island of Sangalien have 
been relinquished by the Japanese, by a treaty concluded since Mr. 
Tilley was there. 

In his opinion, these Russian settlements in Eastern Siberia are 
but posts of occupation, supported by the Government to keep out 
rivals from other countries, that might in future years give trouble ; 
that they can be of any political importance for very many years, 
Mr. Tilley thinks impossible. There seems much ground for his 
opinion, but it must not be forgotten that it was formed in the com- 
pany, and in some degree on the information of Russian friends, who 
would have all the world of that opinion. There is, however, no doubt 
that the Russians find it almost impossible to maintain an European 
population in this country of an eight months’ winter, and that such 
posts as they have established, are so dependent upon communication 
by sea, that they are even at times exposed to want the common 
necessaries of food and sustenance. From the Amoor, they crossed to 
San Francisco, of which Mr. Tilley gives a most striking description. 
In the present position of American affairs, it is impossible to say what 
future is in store for these Pacific States ; their geographical formation 
and position point strongly to an independent government, now that 
the fashion of secession has once established itself. It will, indeed, 
form a strange nation, should this take place, but a great one, no 
doubt, with something of every country in the world in her population, 
and the whole Pacific as a dependency. The Sandwich and Society 
Islands were touched at in the homeward journey, and most excellent 
accounts are given of both groups. Mr. Tilley thinks that the French 
domination in the latter group, is, on the whole, beneficial to the 
natives, as they are brought under the restraining influence of an 
intelligent despotism, more fitted to such children of nature than the 
attempted self-government of Owhyhee. A short stay at Monte Video 
gives occasion for a description of the southern plains of Buenos Ayres, 
and South American ways of life, which is as graphic and full of inte- 
resting details as the rest of this first-rate book of foreign travel. 

The Landholders and Commercial Association of British India have 
published a memorial addressed to the Secretary of State for India, in 
answer to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’s celebrated minute,5 
which we think must convince every candid reader of the partial one- 
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sidedness of that acute document. The importance of the quarrel 
between the Calcutta authorities and the indigo planters in Southern 
Bengal has led us for some time to call attention to the war of pam- 
phlets which has raged upon the subject. It is with difficulty that 
the over-occupied English public can be made to take an interest in 
even so important a question as this, which requires some time and 
trouble at the hands of those who would arrive at any just conclusion. 
It seems at first sight so difficult to believe that mere class prejudice 
should have brought about so alarming a state of things, that 
the representations of educated gentlemen in authority have had 
more than a due share of influence. This memorial, however, leaves 
nothing unnoticed which has been brought forward against the planters 
by the magisterial authorities of the country districts, and after a very 
careful perusal we must say that it also leaves nothing unrefuted. In 
our last number we referred to a very clever paper (“ Brahmins and 
Pariahs’’), and regretted that the tone of exasperation and violence 
with which it was written should weaken the strong evidence of unfair 
treatment which it brought forward. No such complaint can be made 
of the present paper, which is singularly free from any warmth of ex- 
pression, even where the writer cannot but feel most warmly ; it is also 
more complete and full than its predecessor, and leaves nothing un- 
touched which was called for to establish the case against the Covenanted 
Service. 

This view has also been taken by Mr. Hare in a remarkably able 
pamphlet, reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine, on the Development 
of the Wealth of India. The judgment of so distinguished a political 
inquirer as the author of this treatise, is a heavy blow to the represen- 
tations of the official class. We have not space to re-enter on the merits 
of this question, but cannot omit calling public attention to two such 
important contributions to its just and final settlement. Mr. Hare’s 
proposal for the improvement of the judicial system of India, seems to 
us characterized by his usual judgment and penetration. By holding 
each village community answerable for all branches of the law within 
their own limits, and allowing them to elect their own judges, from 
whose decision there might be an appeal to the European magistrate, 
the overwhelming pressure of work on the latter would be so far re- 
moved that some progress could be made in that turning-point of Indian 
prosperity, the judicial system. By the course adopted in the Indigo 
disturbance, the Covenanted Services have done much to reconcile the 
English public to the recent measures by which some of its higher posts 
have been made accessible to Europeans who have not been brought upin 
that hierarchy. We should not leave the subject of India, without men- 
tioning Mr. Pattersun’s very able Essay on Caste, which received the 
last Le Bas prize.’ After tracing its origin to the Aryan conquest of 
India, and pointing out many instances where tendencies of a similar 





6 «‘The Development of the Wealth of India, with Notes.” Cambridge and 
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kind have shown themselves in European communities who have 
undergone a similar fate, the author proceeds to show how completely 
the system has been disintegrated by time, and how utterly the com- 
plicated gradations of society, found in the Indian sacred poems, if 
they ever existed in fact, have disappeared from modern life. When 
discussing its character and effects, Mr. Patterson is inclined to think 
that in times past, and with the loose ethical notions of Orientals, the 
sectional morality incumbent upon each caste has had a greater effect 
for good than evil ; that it has in some sort resembled the rough notions 
of honour which at one time were the chief morality of many an Euro- 
pean caste, and thus the evils it has left behind it do not counterbalance 
these advantages. The author is so far from considering it an insupera- 
ble bar to the progress of Christianity in the East, that he almost 
welcomes it as some test of the sincerity of a conversion that, without 
it, would be too often simulated for material advantages and personal 
gain. If the motives to conversion do not outweigh the temporal and 
often only temporary inconvenience of loss of caste, the change itself 
is likely to be of little worth. ‘The clamour of missionaries for its 
suppression, are but the expression of a desire for the removal by force 
of difficulties which can only efficiently be destroyed by argument and 
conviction. 

At the present moment, when public attention is turned with some 
anxiety to the Island of Sardinia, Mr. Forester’s account of that country 
and of Corsica, will be a welcome source of information, and the more 
so as it is very full and accurate. An experienced traveller, Mr. 
Forester, with a friend, Col. Biddulph, traversed both Islands, from 
north to south, without escort, and without molestation, in spite of 
the evil repute of the more northern of them. In fact, the unsettled 
state of Corsica, and the system of private revenge for which it has 
become proverbial, have yielded to the energetic measures of the Im- 
perial Government. No person whatever is allowed to carry arms, 
even for the purposes of sport, without a special permit from the 
authorities. The known bands of outlaws have been so resolutely 
followed up by the military forces under the Prefect, that the country 
is now utterly cleared of them, either by death or by a forced emigra- 
tion to the neighbouring island ; this benefit of an absolute régime may, 
in such a state of society, be accepted without qualification, although 
it implies restraints upon the peaceable inhabitants, which it is to be 
hoped may be relaxed as soon as they have fully answered their 
purpose. 

In his preface to the present edition, Mr. Forester reviews the past 
fortunes of the southern island, and discusses the probability of the 
threatened annexation to France ; he gathers together Nelson’s ener- 
getic protests against any such consummation. Many passages from 
the correspondence of the great English admiral are curiously striking 
and appropriate to the present time. From General La Marmora’s 





8 «‘Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia; with Notices of their 
History, Antiquities, and Present Condition.” By Thos. Forester, Author of 
“ Norway in 1848-9,” &c. Second Edition. London: Longmans and Co, 1861. 
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topographical survey, the fullest statistical details, both of the present 
state and probable productiveness of the Island, are taken, and show, 
even more conclusively, how important an acquisition the Island would 
be to France, and of what increased importance it would soon become 
in the hands of the French. The chief trade is already theirs, and 
many material interests of the more wealthy inhabitants would tend 
greatly to promote that mode of popular sanction which has been so 
adroitly introduced into political questions by the present emperor. 
This handsome volume is adorned by some very clear sketches of both 
Islands from the pencil of Mr. Forester’s travelling companion, whose 
name is studiously avoided in the text, though printed at the foot of 
each of his illustrations of it. A chapter is devoted to the discussion 
of those problematic structures, the Nuraghe, which are scattered over 
the southern portions of the Island, and which are as great a stone of 
offence to antiquaries as the round towers of Ireland, which they in 
some degree resemble. Numerous anecdotes of peasant life are 
scattered about the pages of this very interesting volume, which give 
a lively picture of the romantic manners and character of the in- 
habitants. On the whole this must be pronounced a very opportune 
and well-executed volume of travels. 

Mr. Farley’s account of last year’s disturbances in Syria gives a 
very full detail of the sufferings of the Maronites,® but does so with 
such partisanship of the Christian sects,‘that his book requires to be 
read with great caution. The uncompromising manner in which, he 
attributes all the evils which have resulted from that breaking out 
of an ancient blood feud between the inhabitants of the Lebanon to 
the vindictiveness of the Druses, is very well qualified by the account 
given of the country in an unusually well-written description of this 
region by Mrs. Harvey.!9 It is very seldom that a summer’s pleasure 
trip leaves behind it so substantial a chronicle as the voyage of the 
Claymore. The remarkable talent of the author for picturesque and 
characteristic description of the scenes visited is deformed by no over- 
strained sentiment. The interesting localities of Syria and the Holy 
Land are brought before the reader with a vividness that is the more 
remarkable from the complete absence of any factitious feeling. The 
same well-balanced mind, favoured it is true by excellent opportunities 
of observation and sources of direct information, make this little 
volume as instructive on the condition of Syria and the neighbouring 
countries as any we have seen. 

M. G. de Molinari, editor of the “ Economiste Belge,” having been 
called upon to deliver a series of lectures—or, as he calls them, con- 
ferences on Political Kconomy—in Russia, started for Moscow in 
February, 1860, and in the course of his expedition visited St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, crossed the Steppes of Southern Russia to 
Odessa, and touching at Eupatoria and Sebastopol, returned by way of 





® ‘The Massacres in Syria.” By J. Lewis Farley, Author of ‘‘Two Years in 
Syria.” London: Bradbury and Evans, 1861. 

10 <¢Qur Cruise in the Claymore ; with a Visit to Damascus and the Lebanon.” 
By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. London; Chapman and Hall. 1861. 
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Constantinople and Greece. The results of his observations on Russian 
society he has published in a series of letters, the greater part of which 
were forwarded at the time to his paper at home.!! They are, of 
course, of a highly miscellaneous character, but not on that account 
the less instructive ; and his opportunities of observation were not only 
in themselves considerable, but the nature of his favourite studies led 
him to such topics as are likely to be most interesting to those who 
wish to form some substantive opinions on the prospects of the 
country he was visiting. 

The account he gives of the German colonists who were induced to 
settle in Southern Russia by Catherine II., and whose political immu- 
nities have always been rather grudged than envied by the surround- 
ing peasantry, is curious and interesting. They preserve all their 
national peculiarities, even their native language; their villages are 
pictures of comfort and neatness, in a country where neither the one 
nor the other are of native growth; but they remain from generation 
to generation the peasants they were when first their fathers settled 
in the country, growing rich indeed, but having no ambition to be 
more. They have furnished no distinguished men to the service or 
ornament of the State, while the surrounding peasantry have given 
birth to both painters and poets ; and many of their national airs have 
been appropriated by famouscomposers—by Chopin, and even by Mozart, 
who, it is said, adapted one of them in the “ Barbiere.”” The immense 
and lonely extent of the Steppes between Moscow and Odessa, is 
well*described by M. Molinari. A journey across them is like nothing 
so much as a voyage at sea; and in the rainy season you are exposed 
to the casualties of both land and the sea, and must absolutely rely on 
your own commissariat. 

Of the enormous difficulties with which the present Emperor will 
have to contend in his endeavour to emancipate the serfs of his domi- 
nions, M. Molinari rather indicates the existence than describes the 
character. The greatest of these, however, seems to be in the unpre- 
paredness of the serfs themselves. What between immobility on the 
one side, and nervous restlessness on the other, the great experiment 
now making in Russia seems to be exposed to no ordinary danger of 
obstruction and delay, if not of temporary defeat. 

Dr. Francis Lieber,!* so well known for his writings on America, and 
on general politics, in two lectures on the constitution of the United 
States, is forced to fall back upon the original contract by which 
the States constituted themselves a united nation; and while de- 
precating all forced constructions of solitary terms, yet relies simply 
upon that notion so discredited in Europe, that the contracts of one 
generation are binding upon its successors. It is very strange that 
while in Europe, Italy, in spite of contracts without number, is exer- 





11 “Lettres sur la Russe.” Par M. G. de Molinari. Bruxelles: A. La Croix, 
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12 «What is our Constitution, League, Pact, or Government? Two Lectures 
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cising the rights which flow from a common consensus, for the pur- 
pose of becoming one nation ; and while Hungary, relying on the same 
political principle, is carrying it out to a diametrically opposite result, 
we should find the exploded notions of an indissoluble contract between 
a people and their government appealed to in that country which has 
hitherto been looked upon as the refuge of freedom, and the advanced 
guard of progress. As in Europe these questions will be settled by 
the direct or implicit effect of arms and physical preponderance, so in 
America we can look for no more rational result; if, indeed, that 
appeal be in its nature so irrational as it is often called. A readiness 
to endure for the sake of our belief is the only unquestionable proof 
that we can give of its sincerity, and is a far more conclusive one than 
disquisitions on its beauty and truth. 

Nothing can exceed the intemperate tone, unless it be the utterly 
inconsequent character, of most of the Northern pamphlets. One of 
the most able of these, by the Rev. W. H. Channing,!* treats the 
American civil war as a slaveholders’ conspiracy. If a conspiracy, it 
is one of the most public ever entered on; and even the evidence 
brought forward is extracted from open declarations, which have as 
little of that secret preparation which is usually considered of the 
essence of such proceedings, as can well be imagined. The aim of this 
conspiracy, the maintenance and spread of slavery, is announced as if 
it were a damnatory discovery now for tke first time made public, and 
not the openly professed purpose of every Southern statesman for the 
last generation. The end, too, though not so openly advocated by 
the leaders of the Confederate States, is too evidently implied by their 
position and by the political exigencies of their situation, so soon as 
they shall have leisure to turn their thoughts to anything but self- 
defence, that the imputation of a resolve to annex Mexico, Central 
America, and Cuba, as soon as leisure and opportunity offer, falls with 
but very little foree upon them as a condemnation, so much does 
it partake of the character of a foregone conclusion. 

M. Xavier Eyma, already well known for his works on 
America, has published a very seasonable history of the States.’* 
Written before the decided rupture between North and South, it is 
not the less valuable on that account. The catastrophe which has 
at last overtaken the American Republic has threatened it so long, 
that it is impossible to write a candid history of their remarkable pro- 
gress without repeated reference to that danger which every American 
constantly recognised, and as constantly denied to be more than a 
theoretical possibility. From the time, however, of the quarrel between 
Washington and Jefferson, and from the decided victory of the prin- 
ciple of State rights advocated by the latter, nothing but a constant 
self-denial and watchfulness, and that fertility of compromise which 
has so remarkably distinguished American politics, could keep together 





13 ¢¢'The Civil War in America; or, the Slaveholders’ Conspiracy.” An Address 
by the Rev. William H. Channing. London: G. Vickers. 1861. ; 

14 «La Republique Américaine, ses Institutions, ses Hommes,” Par Xavier 
Eyma. Paris; M. Levy Freres. 1861. 
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States whose interests were so divergent, and who from that date 
were so little subject to any central control. M. Eyma’s volumes are 
written with great clearness, and give the history both of the birth 
and progress of the American Republic in a very attractive form. In 
his preface he gives a well-considered reswmé of the condition of the 
Central and South American Republics, and of their relations with the 
States and West Europe. 

“Social Life and Manners in Australia” 1 is a very lively and 
amusingly written account of society in Victoria by a lady who came 
in contact with the agreeable side of rough colonial life, and has done 
justice to the virtues of hearty hospitality and friendly helpfulness 
which characterize such new communities. Her book abounds in 
anecdotes and stories, which, though perhaps a little highly coloured, 
yet give a very good idea of the strange contrasts and varied fortunes 
found among the earlier seekers of fortune at the gold diggings. 
There is a feminine preponderance of concerts, evening parties, and 
picnics, in the scenes described, which it would be foolish to find fault 
with ; these are a lady’s spheres of observation, and the motley com- 
pany at these gatherings at the Antipodes is as characteristic of the 
new forming society as anything else. The author’s sex and position 
kept her from contact with the darker sides of the picture, and although 
some of her anecdotes throw gleams of light in these directions, they 
generally have some exceptional features about them which take them 
out of the dead level of ordinary experience, which is, after all, the 
most instructive. 

There is a healthy cheerfulness and determination to make the best 
of everything about the author which makes her book very pleasant 
reading, and indirectly gives excellent advice to all lady emigrants to 
follow so good an example. 

The most remarkable thing in Mrs. Bromley’s “ Wanderings in 
the Western World’?® is, that she and a young female friend tra- 
velled 20,000 miles in ten months. Her letters to her father, giving 
accounts from time to time of how much she had accomplished of this 
feat, are such letters as all at home like to receive from absent friends ; 
but are too full of changes from steamboat to railway, and every other 
kind of South American conveyance, to be very edifying to the general 
public. In the short time mentioned, the writer “does” the West 
Indies, the United States, Canada, the West Indies again, the northern 
coast of South America, Mexico and Puebla, Chagres and Panama, the 
Pacific, as far as Lima, Cuba, Jamaica, and most of the Windward 
Islands. To read through these forty-seven letters, each dated at a 
different place, gives you a sense of hurry and confusion which must 
have frequently been experienced by the writer, but which can hardly 
have been her intention of conveying to her readers. Such slight per- 
sonal experiences and still slighter accounts of places, rather visited 
than seen, answer no useful purpose in print, unless it be that it affords 





15 “Social Life and Manners in Australia ; being Notes of Eight Years’ Expe- 
rience.” By a Resident. London: Longman and Co. 1861. 

16 <* A Woman’s Wanderings in the Western World: a Series of Letters 
addressed to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P.” By his Daughter, Mrs. Bromley. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1861. 
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the writer a public opportunity of acknowledging the polite attentions 
she met with at the hands of the various South American and Colonial 
friends to whom she carried letters of introduction. 





SCIENCE. 


Y the separate publication of Sir John Herschel’s treatises on 
“ Meteorology” and “ Physical Geography,” ! the proprietors of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” have placed within reach of every one 
who may desire to possess them two masterly outlines of the most 
important features of these great subjects ; the value of which consists 
not only in the body of well-digested information they contain, but 
also in the philosophical spirit by which they are everywhere pervaded. 
The author does not desire that either of them should be regarded in 
any other light than as an introduction to more systematic and 
elaborate treatises ; but even the most advanced student of the sciences 
of which they treat will consult them with advantage, as containing 
the matured judgment of the author upon various controverted questions 
as to which the opinion of few philosophers, if of any, is entitled to so 
much weight. 

The ample title-page of Dr. Bishop’s work so fully sets forth its 
plan and objects, that we need do little more than draw attention to 
it.2 The first volume, which is all that we have yet received, carries 
down the history to the end of the eighteenth century ; and it contains 
a very interesting account of the infancy and early growth of the prin- 
cipal branches of manufacturing industry in each of the American 
colonies, up to the time when, by the adoption of the Constitution, the 
United States first began to have a national existence ; special atten- 
tion being bestowed upon those manufactures which have since become 
important, or which seem likely at no distant date to be engrafted 
upon the staple industries of the country. 

Mr. Churchill has lately added to his very successful series of students’ 
manuals, a “ Manual of Botany,” by Prof. Bentley, of King’s College ;* 





1 “ Physical Geography, from the Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H., F.R.S., &c. Edinburgh: 1861. Post 8vo, 
pp. 441. With Maps. 

‘Meteorology, from the Encyclopedia Britannica.” By Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart., K.H., F.R.S., &c. Edinburgh: 1861. Fecap. 8vo, pp. 288, 
With Diagrams. © 

2 “(A History of American Manufactures, from 1608 to 1860; exhibiting the 
Origin and Growth of the Principal Mechanic Arts and Manufactures, from the 
Earliest Colonial Period to the Adoption of the Constitution, and comprising 
Annals of the Industry of the United States in Machinery, Manufactures, and 
Useful Arts, with a Notice of the Important Inventions, Tariffs, and the Results 
of each Decimal Census.” By J. Leander Bishop, M.D. To which is added, 
Notes on the Principal Manufacturing Centres and Remarkable Manufactories of 
the Present Time. In two vols. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. 642. Philadelphia: 1861. 

3 “Manual of Botany: including the Structure, Functions, Classification, Pro- 
perties, and Uses of Plants.” By Robert Bentley, F.L.S., M.R.C.S.E., Professor 
of Botany in King’s College, London. [Illustrated by nearly 1200 Woodcuts. 
London: 1861, Feap. 8vo, pp. 811. 
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which may be best described as a respectable compilation, not by any 
means destitute of merit, but scarcely coming up to the mark of what 
such a manual should be. It seems to us that the author has aimed 
at too much, in endeavouring to compress within so narrow a compass 
a large amount of minute information on the Organography of plants, 
which can be valuable only to such as desire to devote themselves almost 
exclusively to the study of Botany; thus distracting the attention of 
the student who seeks only to master the essentials of the subject, 
from that which he really ought to know. Moreover, we think 
it a great mistake to dismiss to the end of the work, after not 
merely the organography but the systematic classification of plants 
has been treated of, what has to be said of their Physiology or (as 
Prof. Bentley rather strangely synonymises it) their Organology. 
Surely it would have been much better to treat of the functions of each 
part or organ in sequence to the account of its structure, and not 
merely to throw together as a sort of appendix a variety of fragments 
of information, which can only be properly valued when taken in 
connexion with what has been elaborately discussed in the first 
portion of the work. We are at a loss, moreover, to know what 
possible use can be served by the introduction of an account of 
the Linnzan system of artificial classification, which has now been 
completely superseded (as its author designed and expected it to be) 
by the natural system. If greater care had been taken in propor- 
tioning the different parts of the treatise, the author would not have 
been reduced to the necessity of omitting his intended appendix on 
Descriptive Botany; a department of the subject which ought to 
enter into the elementary instruction of every student. 

Of the result of Dr. Hoffmeister’s admirable and laborious researches 
on the “ Embryology of Flowering Plants,” a further instalment has 
recently appeared, which treats of the development of Monocotyledons. 
No physiological botanist has made such important contributions as 
he has done to the elucidation of the history of vegetable development, 
alike in the Cryptogamic and in the Phanerogamic series ; and his zeal 
and devotion to his favourite pursuit will find their reward in the high 
appreciation of his labours by every scientific botanist. We learn with 
great satisfaction that the Ray Society purposes to issue a new edition 
of his work on the “ Development of the Cryptogamia,” prepared for it 
expressly by the author, and translated under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Currey. 

It is not a little surprising that artists in search of the picturesque 
should continue to devote themselves, year after year, to the same 
familiar class of subjects, instead of going forth into scenes altogether 
new, and delineating Nature as she presents herself in a garb far more 
striking for its richness and variety than any she wears in less genial 
climes. A picture of the “Heart of the Andes,” exhibited by Mr. 
Church in 1859, led men of science to hope that the time had arrived 
when their endeavours to spread a correct knowledge of the physical 





4 “Neue Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Embryobildung der Phanerogamen : 
II, Monokotyledonen.” Mit 25 Tafeln, Leipzig: 1861, 8vo, pp. 180. 
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features of our globe would be aided from a side from which they have 
long anticipated assistance ; but so far there is no sign that Mr. 
Church’s example will be followed, although North America, with its 
wide-spread forests and gorgeous autumnal hues may now be reached 
with little more time and expense than Italy, and the East or West 
Indies almost as easily as Italy a quarter of a century ago. Thus 
whilst every branch of science is tending more and more to become 
cosmopolite, pictorial art remains essentially local. Strongly impressed 
with the desire to extend a knowledge of the physiognomy of vegeta- 
tion under the diversified aspects which it presents to the botanical 
explorer, Dr. Seeman has placed within our reach a set of twenty-four 
photographic reproductions on a reduced scale from a series of etchings 
(made by the artist himself, who spent several years in preparing 
himself for the work) from the pictures painted by M. von Kittlitz, 
the artist to the Russian exploring expedition which circumnavigated 
the globe about twenty years ago, under the command of Captain 
Liitke.6 Although little versed in botany, the painter is stated by Dr. 
Seeman (than whom there could scarcely be a higher authority on 
such a subject) to have given delineations which are unrivalled for 
their truthfulness, and which will ever be a source of deep interest and 
study, whether they be regarded with the eyes of artists or with those 
of botanists. On the continent these delineations have been fully 
appreciated, and the work containing them is totally out of print. The 
botanical descriptions have been revised and rendered more precise and 
complete by Dr. Seeman, whose personal familiarity with most of the 
scenes represented in the plates enables him to speak with the con- 
fidence of the accomplished botanist, in regard to many points as to 
which the author was less adequately informed. We commend this 
work alike to our artistic and to our scientific readers, as one which 
will greatly enlarge their acquaintance with the aspects of Nature. 

Turning from the scientific and artistic study of Plants to their cul- 
ture as objects of healthful interest, we have great pleasure in bringing 
under the notice of our readers a little book which will be found of 
great practical value to all such as desire to make the most of the 
limited opportunities afforded by an urban or suburban residence.® 
We extract the whole of the Preface, as clearly specifying the object 
which the writer has had in view; and have only to add that an 
exainination of its pages has satisfied us that this purpose has been so 
well carried out, as to have attained the happy medium between over- 
minuteness and insufficiency of information. 

“ My aim in writing this little book has been to give such plain and prac- 





5 «‘Twenty-four Views of the Vegetation of the Coasts and Islands of the 
Pacific, with Explanatory Descriptions, taken during the Exploring Voyage of the 
Russian Corvette Senjawin, under the Command of Capt. Liitke, in the Years 
1827, 1828, and 1829.” By P. H. Von Kittlitz. Translated from the German, 
and Edited by Berthold Seeman, Ph.D., F.L.S., Author of ‘‘The Botany of 
the Voyage of H. M.S. Herald,” &c. London: 1861. Small 4to. 

6 «*In-door Plants, and how to Grow Them, for the Drawing-room, Balcony, 
and Greenhouse: containing clear Instructions by which Ladies may obtain, at a 
small Expense, a constant Supply of Flowers.” By E. Maling. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece, London: 1861. Feap. 8vo, pp. 150. 
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tical directions for the cultivation of in-door plants, as may enable any lady to 
choose and grow abundant flowers to adorn her house. And I am the more 
confident of the sufficiency of the rules here laid down, because they have been 
tested by myself during some years’ practice in rearing and keeping plants. 

“The sweetness and brightness of flowers and plants are never more delight- 
ful than in a crowded city; and, even when grown on the smallest scale, they 
may be so regs | charming and perfect in their way, that I think it is only 
necessary to show how small an expenditure is required either of time or 
money, to induce many ladies to begin to grow them. The pursuit is also one 
in which, even with a very little practice, experience comes so quickly, that a 
single season may be enough to render the care of flowers a very easy task, 
even to those who take it up at first as quite a new employment. 

“Tn the following pages will be found a minute description of everything 
needful for the care of plants, both as to their selection and their arrangement 
and preservation in perfect health and beauty. I have described not only 
what should be done, but also how ¢o do it, knowing that the simplest points of 
plant culture are often the worst attended to, merely because it is supposed 
that ‘every one knows how to do that ;’ indeed, I have frequently experienced 
the disappointment caused by relying — books that profess to tell one 
everything, and yet leave out the very alphabet by which alone the uninitiated 
could understand the instructions given.” 

Judging from the number of popular treatises which have of late 
appeared on the Ferns and their allies, and the dearth of new books on 
aquaria and their inhabitants, the current of public favour seems now 
to be setting, from sea anemones and starfish, to that interesting and 
beautiful group of plants which holds so high a rank in the cryptogamic 
series as to be commonly associated with phanerogamia.? Against 
this we have nothing to say, being only too glad that the attractions 
of any of nature’s productions should exert their due influence. But 
we should like to see the interest excited by the beauty and grace of 
these plants turned to some better account than in the mere collection 
and drying of their fronds for the herbarium, or in the cultivation of 
living specimens in Ward’s cases or on rockeries. Why, now that a 
really useful achromatic microscope may be purchased for a few 
guineas, should not the lover of ferns be encouraged to study for him- 
self the marvellous phenomena of their reproduction, and to extend to 
a larger number of species the observations which have been hitherto 
carried out thoroughly in regard to a few only? We are sorry to 
have to say that in such a pursuit he will only be misled by the 
teachings of Mr. Moore, whose knowledge of the group, good as we 
believe it to be in the matter of specific distinctions, does not seem to 
extend to what has now been conclusively shown to be the real 
generative process in this tribe of Plants. 

Notwithstanding the multiplication of popular treatises upon flower- 
ing plants and ferns, we do not recollect that any one has attempted to 
interest the general public about these humbler forms of Cryptogamic 
vegetation, which, though everywhere around us, and performing no 
mean part in the general economy of nature, are not only trodden 
under foot as valueless or even injurious, but are despised as incapable 





7 “British Ferns and their Allies; an Abridgment of the ‘Popular History of 
British Ferns ;’ and comprising the Ferns, Club-Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horse- 
tails.” By Thomas Moore, F.L.S., F.H.S., &c. With Illustrations printed in 
Colours. London: 1861. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 181. 
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of affording any worthy sources of occupation to a rational curiosity. 
Mr. Macmillan has tried the experiment of making them the subjects 
of lectures to a popular audience, and has been sufficiently successful in 
awakening the interest of his hearers, to be encouraged to seek a wider 
public, for the benefit of which he has enlarged his exposition into the 
little volume that now lies before us,’ which has not the dryness of a 
text-book or guide to species, but is a very pleasantly written summary 
of the structural peculiarities, uses, associations, and other interesting 
topics connected with the humblest forms of plant-life; and is well 
adapted not only for such as desire to gain this general acquaintance 
with the subject, but also for those who desire to pursue it into more 
detail by the aid of more formal scientific treatises. 

The various questions which connect themselves with Binocular 
Vision, and especially the theory of corresponding points of the two 
retin, continue to occupy much attention among continental physio- 
logists ; and we have before us the results of another elaborate investi- 
gation of the subject, which, like most that have preceded it, is vitiated 
(to our minds) by a total misapprehension of the share that the mind 
takes in the act of vision.? The careful study of the phenomena of the 
Pseudoscope, the only instrument which enables us to experiment upon 
that stage of the process in which the retinal picture gives origin to the 
conscious perception of the object, is worth-far more than any diagram 
that the most able geometers can construct; for the latter can only 
elucidate the results of that consent which (as we hold to be demon- 
strated by the pseudoscope) is originally established, not by the 
physical relations of the two retinz, but by the mental appreciation 
(through the early comparison of visual and tactile experience) of the 

« indications afforded by the two dissimilar pictures formed upon them. 

Every physiologist who desires to attain a scientific knowledge of 
the history of Development, will welcome the appearance of a full yet 
compendious treatise on that subject from Professor Kolliker ,!° who 
superadds to a thorough knowledge of what has been accomplished by 
other investigators, that complete mastery which can only be acquired 
by a laborious course of original research, and who possesses moreover 
that power of clear exposition which seems denied to some of the most 
profound among German embryologists. The work is limited to the 
development of Man and of those higher Vertebrata the study of which 
throws most light upon the process as it takes place in him; but 
within that range it is most complete and exhaustive, the author 
having especially applied himself to fill up the lacune left by other 
observers, so as to elaborate the whole of what had been previously 





8 «Footnotes from the Page of Nature ; or First Forms of Vegetation.” By the 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan. With Illustrations. London: 1861. Feap. 8vo, pp. 292. 

® “Das Sehen mit Zwei Augen, und die Lehre von den Identischen Netzhaut- 
stellen.” Von Dr. Albrecht Nagel, Privatdocenten der Universitit in Bonn. 
Mit 4 lithographirten Tafeln, und 37 in den Text Gedruckten Holzschnitten. 
Leipzig: 1861. 8vo, pp. 184. 

10 «¢ Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschen und der héheren Thiere.” Akade- 
mische Vortrige gehalten, von Albert Killiker, Prof. der Anatomie und Physio- 
logie an der Universitit Wiirzburg. Mit 225 Figuren in Holzschnitt, Leipzig : 
1861. 8vo, pp. 468, 
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attained, together with the results of his own inquiries, into dne com- 
plete and harmonious system. There is really much more of original 
investigation in the work than appears at a first glance over its pages ; 
for in many portions in which the results it presents had been previously 
attained by others, they have been so unsatisfactorily set forth as by 
no means to command general acceptance ; and it will be by the con- 
firmation and clearer exposition which they have received from Pro- 
fessor KGlliker, that they will now first acquire their real value as 
important parts of the system to be henceforth adopted. We are glad 
to learn that there is a prospect of a translation of this important 
work being issued in this country under the supervision of its distin- 
guished author. 

In connexion with the preceding we have to mention another im- 
portant work, which, though almost identical in title, and equal in 
excellence, differs from it so greatly in scope and character that each 
may be considered (so to speak) as the complement of the other: 
for whilst Prof. Kolliker specially concerns himself with the minuter 
details of the developmental process as exhibited in man and the higher 
vertebrata, Prof. Rathke describes its larger features, and follows 
these through the chief variations they present in the principal sub- 
divisions of the Mertebrated series; so that his work is really a trea- 
tise on the comparative embryology of that sub-kingdom. Hence the 
student who may have already made himself master of the history of 
the process as worked out by Prof. Kolliker, will be enabled by 
placing himself under the guidance of Prof. Rathke to comprehend 
the modifications presented by its fundamental plan in other parts of 
the scale; whilst he who may have first familiarized himself with the 
grand outlines sketched with a master’s hand by Prof. Rathke, will § 
be all the better prepared to appreciate the admirable elaboration of 
one portion of the design by the no less masterly touches of Prof. 
Kolliker. It is greatly to be regretted that the Lectures of Prof. 
Rathke (which are published posthumously), have not the advantage 
of illustrations like those which constitute so valuable a feature in the 
treatise of Prof. Kolliker. 

The influence of Prof. Miiller’s teaching and example upon the 
younger generation of anatomists and physiologists in Germany is 
strikingly shown by the succession of works which appear from time 
to time, containing the results of valuable original researches made by 
his former pupils, especially in the various departments of Marine 
Zoology.12_ The volume now before us is a valuable addition to the 
series, although some portions of the ground over which its authors 
have worked had been previously explored with a minuteness that has 
left little for them to add in the way of novelty. They especially 
studied the development of the Siphonophora, of Sipunculus, Doliolum, 





11 ¢¢ Entwickelungsgeschichte der Wirbelthiere.”” Von Heinrich Rathke. Mit 
einem Vorwort von A. Kolliker. Leipzig: 1861. 8vo, pp. 201. 

12 * Zoologische Beitrige gesammelt im Winter 1859-60 in Neapel und Mes- 
sina.” Von Wilhelm Keferstein, M.D., Professor in Géttingen, und Ernst 
Ehlers. Mit 15 Kupfertafeln. Leipzig: 1861. 4to, pp. 112. 
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Pyrosoma, and Eolis peregrina; and of these they have given a very 
exact and complete account, with excellent illustrations. 

Prof. Van Beneden has lately added to his previous valuable con- 
tributions to the Zoological history of the Belgian Coast, a Memoir on 
the Turbellaria, containing an account of several forms previously very 
imperfectly known.!8 

Although the great value of Polarized Light in the microscopic 
study of Animal and Vegetable structure is known to every scientific 
observer, yet its applications have not until recently been systema- 
tically worked out.'* The subject has of late received great attention 
in Germany: and we are extremely glad to have from so able an inves- 
tigator as Prof. Valentin an express treatise upon the application of 
Polarized Light to Histological research, which combines with the 
results obtained by other observers a large amount of information 
brought together by his own labours. 

Although the emancipation of the German mind from the philoso- 
phical mysticism which pervaded the writings of its scientific inves- 
tigators down to a very recent period, is now so far advanced that 
the members of the younger school of naturalists are content to 
study the phenomena of life as actually exhibited to their senses, 
instead of seeking to evolve them out of the depths of their own con- 
sciousness, yet a lingering remnant of the’ ancient worship still mani- 
fests itself from time to time in the appearance of treatises like that 
of Dr. Carus,!5 who seeks to determine the relation of Nature to cer- 
tain “ideas” of his own creation, some of which are expressed in 
diagrams more curious than useful. As a contribution to the natural 
history of the human mind, such a work may have an interest for a 
limited class of readers; but as an introduction to the study of 
Natural Science we most assuredly cannot recommend it to any. 

The readers of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” have the advantage 
of perusing, from time to time, the excellent essays on various depart- 
ments of natural history and physiology, contributed to its pages by 
M. de Quatrefages ;!° essays which combine in a rare degree the 
thoroughly scientific tone of the real savan, with the faculty for popular 
exposition that is too often limited to the practised littérateur. 
Although the researches by which M. de Quatrefages gained his high 
reputation as a zoologist were made among the lower forms of animal 
life, yet his duties as a Professor in the Museum of Natural History 
require that he should discourse on Anthropology ; and he has applied 
himself to its study in that truly philosophical spirit, of which the 





13 «¢ Recherches sur la Faune Littorale de Belgique.” Par P. J. Van Beneden, 
Professeur & 1’ Université Catholique de Louvain. Turbellaries, Bruxelles: 1860. 
4to, pp. 56. VII Planches. 

144“ Die Untersuchung der Pflanzen und der Thiergewebe in Polarischen 
Lichte.” Von G. Valentin in Bern. Mit 84 Holzschnitten. Leipzig: 1861. 
8vo, pp. 312. 

6 TN atur und Idee, oder das Werdende und sein Gesetz : eine philosophische 
Grundlage fiir die specielle Naturwissenschaft.” Von Dr. Carl Gustav Carus. 
Wien: 1861. 8vo, pp. 492. 

16 “ Unité de l’Esptce Humaine.” Par A. de Quatrefages, Membre de I’Insti- 
tut. Paris: 1861. 12mo, pp. 420. 
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want is lamentably apparent in the writings of many recent dogma- 
tists. The results he has obtained have led him to an unhesitating 
acceptance of the doctrine of the unity of the human species ; that is, 
of the conclusion that the existing races either did have, or may have 
had, their origin in the same progenitors: their differences not being 
greater than the influence of variation in external conditions, operating 
through a sufficient lapse of time, is sufficient to account for; whilst 
their mutual relations are of a character more intimate than those which 
exist among species whose distinctness is universally admitted. These 
views are set forth with the author’s usual ability ; and we cannot 
doubt that they will have a valuable influence in the direction of in- 
telligent thought as to this important question. 

The laborious researches pursued by Dr. Edward Smith during 
several years past on the Statics of the Human Body,!’ the results of 
which have found a place in the Transactions of our learned Societies, 
have enabled him to accumulate a vast mass of important information 
as to the changes which the system undergoes under the varying in- 
fluences of the diurnal and annual cycles, and the modifications in those 
changes which depend upon Period of Life. These results he has now 
collected and arranged in a compendious and systematic form, and has 
based upon them a series of deductions having relation to the pre- 
servation of Health and the cure of Disease, which give a sound 
scientific basis to many doctrines that were previously only vague and 
empirical, and overthrow some current notions which prove to have 
no foundation whatever. We are not sure that some of the author’s 
generalizations may not require modification hereafter, when the basis 
of observation shall have been widened; but the work as it stands is 
a most valuable contribution to medical science, and will doubtless 
extend the appreciation of the self-sacrificing zeal which has carried 
its author through one of the most toilsome and personally unpleasant 
series of researches that has ever been undertaken by a physiologist. 

The distinctive purpose and scope of Dr. Brinton’s treatise “On 
Food and its Digestion” !8 may be best expressed in the author’s own 
words :— 

“Tt is intended to describe the process of Digestion, in its natural connec- 
tion with the Food on which it operates, and with the purpose which that 
food, as thus elaborated, fulfils. In so far as it answers to this intention, it 
differs from most of the works on Diet hitherto published. It gives a more 
complete account of the several organs of Digestion, as respects both their 
structure and function. It illustrates the relation of Digestion to Nutrition, 
by referring the details of the demand for food to those of that process of 
bodily waste by which that demand is dictated. Endeavouring specially to 
harmonize the study of food with that of digestion, it everywhere keeps the 





17 «¢ Health and Disease, as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cy- 
clical Changes in the Human System.” By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, &c. &c. London: 1861. 
Post 8vo, pp. 409. With numerous diagrams. 

18 <¢Qn Food and its Digestion ; being an Introduction to Dietetics.” By Wil- 
liam Brinton, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Lecturer 
on Physiology at that Institution. With 48 Wood Engravings. London; 1861. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 485. 
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natural history of the various alimentary substances in due subordination to 
their practical bearing on life and health. Hence, while chiefly discussing the 
articles of food commonly used in this country, it views these from a rational 
rather than an empirical aspect ; in order to seek out the physiological prin- 
ciples of their use, so far as these are discernible by the light of our existing 
knowledge. In short, it treats the whole subject of digestion as a natura 
subdivision of the ‘Institutes of Medicine;’ and especially dwells on the 
Physiology of Food, as constituting a basis for the practice of physic, in re- 
ference both to the prevention and to the cure of disease.” 


We have great pleasure in expressing it as our conviction that 
Dr. Brinton has most satisfactorily carried out the design sketched in 
this extract, his book being one which we can confidently recommend 
as containing a compendious digest of the latest and most reliable 
information on the various subjects which it embraces, with much 
that is original in the author’s own thoughtful suggestions, and 
bearing evidence throughout of the careful exercise of a judgment 
trained in the best school of scientific culture. 

From Dr. Humphry we have an exposition of the structure and 
uses of the Human Foot and the Human Hand,! originally addressed 
to a popular audience at Cambridge; and now put forth in a more 
complete form for the benefit of a larger public. The contents of this 
little volume, which is framed very much upon the model of Sir C. 
Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise, will well repay an intelligent perusal ; the 
information which it contains having the scientifie accuracy which 
might be expected from so accomplished an anatomist, and being con- 
veyed in an extremely pleasing form. 

The treatise of Mr. Haynes Walton upon the Surgical Diseases of 
the Eye acquired for itself a high reputation upon its first appearance 
a few years since ;?° and that reputation will be fully sustained by the 
new edition which has recently appeared. Some chapters in it are alto- 
gether new, and others have been rewritten; the progress of ophthal- 
mic surgery and the author’s own increased experience having sup- 
plied materials for valuable additions and improvements. Among the 
additions we especially note an account of the Ophthalmoscope and its 
applications ; an instrument for which we are chiefly indebted to Prof. 
Helmholtz, and by which the oculist obtains an insight into the con- 
dition of the structures forming the posterior portion of the eyeball, 
which affords him the most valuable indications in the treatment of 
their maladies. 

The second volume of the excellent System of Surgery in course of 
preparation under the able superintendence of Mr. Holmes, has fol- 
lowed the first with laudable promptness.*4 It contains Essays on 





19 «The Human Foot and the Human Hand.” By G. M. Humphry, M.D., 
F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in the University of Cambridge. 
With 84 Wood Engravings. London: 1861. Feap. 8vo, pp. 215. 

20 «¢ A Treatise on the Surgical Diseases of the Eye.” By H. Haynes Walton, 
F.R.C.S. Second Edition. With 172 Wood Engravings. London; 1861. 8vo, 

. 686. 

Ya “‘ A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors.” Edited by Thomas Holmes, M.A. Cantab. In Four Volumes. 
Volume the Second— ‘‘ Local Injuries ; Diseases of the Eye.”” Svo, pp. 895. 
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Gun-shot Wounds, by Professor Longmore, of Fort Pitt, Chatham ; on 
Injuries of the Head, by Mr. Prescott Hewett; on Injuries of the 
Back, by Mr. A. Shaw; on Injuries of the Face, by Mr. Holmes 
Coote; on Injuries of the Neck, by the late Mr. Henry Gray ; on In- 
juries of the Chest, by Mr. Alfred Poland; on Injuries of the Abdo- 
men, by Mr. George Pollock; on Injuries of the Pelvis, by Mr. J. 
Birkett ; on Injuries of the Upper Extremities, by Mr. W. H. Flower; 
on Injuries of the Lower Extremity, by Mr. Carsten Holthouse; and 
on Diseases and Injuries of the Eye, by Mr. Dixon. 

We have a decided objection to treatises which profess to instruct 
the pater- or mater-familias in the treatment of any but the most 
simple diseases. We would teach every one as much as he or she can 
profitably learn of the conditions on which health depends, and of the 
hygienic management of sickness; but except in situations which are 
beyond the ready access of a medical practitioner, we do not know what 
good is likely to come of any other than the mildest “ domestic medi- 
cine ;’ and we know that a great deal of harm is frequently done by 
the unskilful use of edge-tools. We cannot, therefore, recommend the 
treatise of Dr. Gardner,”” and are sorry to see the author making it the 
vehicle for announcing himself as an orthodox practitioner of long and 
extensive experience, and for vaunting the efficacy of new American 
remedies, which, he says, “ will be more readily adopted by being first 
made known to the public, than if previously treated of in medical 
journals,”—certainly no compliment to his professional brethren. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


DELIGHTFUL volume of essays, by the late distinguished Carl 

Ritter, will remind the reader of Humboldt’s review of the prin- 
cipal momenta that have influenced the history of the physical con- 
templation of the universe in “ Cosmos.”* There are obvious differences 
arising from the difference of object and treatment, but each of these 
great writers presents us with a more or less perfect history of geo- 
graphical discovery. Ritter’s volume, edited by Herr Daniel, who 
contributes only a brief occasional preface, consists of lectures, charac- 
terized by learning, feeling, and purity of language. ‘The subject of the 
book is the discovery of the earth, in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
It is a history of the successive explorations of our globe, from the 
most remote period to the time of Columbus. Separating those nations 





22 « Household Medicine ; containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, their 
Nature, Causes, and Symptoms ; the most approved Methods of Treatment; and 
the Properties and Uses of Remedies, including many New and Valuable Medi- 
cines, with Directions for preparing them, and Rules for the Management of the 
Sick Room, expressly adapted for Family Use.” By John Gardner, M.D. With 
Numerous Illustrations. London. 8vo, pp. 520. 

1 **Geschichte der Erdkunde und der Entdeckungen,” ete. Von Carl Ritter. 
Herausgegeben von H. A. Daniel. London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1861. 
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‘which have only a domestic history from those which have a geogra~ 
phical history, Ritter takes a rapid survey of the contributions to a 
knowledge of the earth for which we are indebted to the Hebrews and 
Egyptians, the Pheenicians, Greeks, Indians, Chinese, and Romans, in 
the first part of this work, and of the enlargement of that knowledge 
by the barbaric immigrations of the dark ages, the propagation of 
Christianity, the Mahometan Conquest, Norman adventure, Italian com- 
merce, and Portuguese enterprise ; in the second part Ritter considers 
that our earliest ethnographica] documents are derived from the Egyp- 
tians through the Hebrews. (Gen.c.10.) In Joshua (e. xviii) he finds 
a second valuable geographical record ; and a third in the route of the 
Israelites in the desert. (Deut.) The sculptures and paintings ac- 
cumulated in Egypt under the dynasty of Sesostrid, throw consider- 
able light on the commerce, the flora, fauna, and ethnology of the 
period. In one of these catacomb-pictures the.termination apuro 
(town) carries us at once to India, where we meet with it in Hastin- 
apura, Singapura, &c. So, again, Schari is Assur or Assyria, Naha- 
rina is Aram-Naharaim, or Mesopotamia. Thus in general outline 
we recover portions of primitive history. Glancing at the times of 
Solomon, Ritter identifies Ophir with the west coast of anterior India, 
the Hebrew names for ape, peacock, ivory, and sandal wood (almug), 
which grows in India only, being all of Sanscrit origin. To the 
Pheenicians our author attributes the first finding out of the ocean, 
observing “the name Okeanos from Og or Ogen, theAll-embracer, is an 
enduring memorial of this period of discovery.” The work abounds in 
similar striking elucidations. 

“The Wanderings of the Celts,”? by Leopold Contzen, is also an 
attractive and valuable book. It contains an apparently exhaustive 
history of the principal divisions or subdivisions of this early immi- 
grant people, first touching on their great irruption into Europe, 
collecting all the earliest historical indications of their existence, from 
Hecateus of Meletus downwards, and deseribing their wanderings and 
settlements, whether as Gauls, Iberians, Ligurians, Illyrians, or Kelts 
of the Alps and Danube. In the concluding chapter of the first divi- 
sion of the work there is as complete a general survey of the physical 
and mental characteristics of this mobile, courageous, licentious, prac- 
tical race, as we are perhaps ever likely to obtain. There is some 
curious learning, too, in a note, in the section on the Druids. Contzen, 
or rather Gliick, differing from some modern critics, brings back the 
etymon of the word to dru (Gr. épic), comparing the Irish dar (dair), 
Darmagh being Daru= magus, or Oak-field. According to Lucan, 
the supreme god of the Kelts was called Teutatis, the Strong, and with 
the Kelts the oak was the symbol of strength. In Ammianus the 
Druids are called Dryside, or oak-sitters. Elsewhere they are named 
Sarouidai, a possible perversion of Saronidai, the men of the hollow oak, 


from capwric. 
The second main division of Contzen’s work relates the doings of 





2 « Die Wanderungen der Kelten, Historisch-kritisch Dargelegt.” Von Leopold 
Contzen. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
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the Gauls in Italy, Greece, and Asia. In four chapters he tells us of 
the battles of the Etruscans with the Gauls, the plunder and burning 
of Rome under Brennus, the retreat of the Gauls before F. Camillus, 
the incursion and overthrow or retirement of the Boii and Senones 
(Gallic tribes), and the final Romanizing of Cisalpine Gaul. In 
Greece the Gauls were almost unknown about O]. 125. A little later 
we find them breaking into that classical land under Cambaules. A 
second irruption, having for its arena Peonia, Thrace, and Macedonia, 
speedily followed ; then came the great catastrophe at Delphi, when, 
according to legend, the “gods” nearly annihilated these formidable 
marauders. The residuary portion was still strong enough to found a 
kingdom on the Hemus. In Asia Minor, however, the Gauls suffered 
a terrible reverse under Antiochus I. Soter. Joining Antiochus the 
Great, the Galatians fought against Rome; but in the war of Mith- 
ridates they were the allies of the republic. In the civil war they took 
part with Pompey against Cesar. In the year B.c, Galatia became 
a Roman province, with M. Lollius for its first pro-pretor. Under the 
Cesars it extended from Paphlagonia to Pisidia, and from Cappadocia 
and Pontus to Pisidia and Bithynia. After splitting up into many 
minor districts, it was ultimately divided, in the reign of Theodosius, 
into Galatia Prima and Galatia Secunda. Its influence was once so 
considerable that it was known as Gallo-Grecia. Stephen of Byzan- 
tium calls it the most beautiful part of Phrygia. Its waters abounded 
in fish; its mountains supplied wine and olives; its pastures were 
covered with magnificent cattle. All this general history, with much 
of detail, is related in Contzen’s “ Wanderings of the Kelts’’ with force, 
grace, and dignity, and with that full and ready knowledge which 
implies extensive research. 

The ancestors of the Germans of our own day meet us later than 
the Kelts. Dr. Souchay concerns himself but little with the primitive 
past of his country ; its position and influence in the Middle Ages and 
in modern times, have far more attraction for his sensitive and patriotic 
mind. Resigning his legal and senatorial functions in 1849, Dr. 
Souchay has employed his leisure in the study of this period of his 
nation’s life, and in the composition of a “History of the German 
Monarchy,” from its rise (A.D 687) to its decline (a.p. 1519).3 Of 
the seven volumes of which the work is intended to consist, one only 
has been issued: the remainder are to be published at intervals, all 
following within the close of this summer and the spring of 1862. 
Lamenting over the political nullity of his country, and desiring for it 
a nobler and happier fate, Dr. Souchay conceives that its prosperity 
and independence can only be obtained through unity. To solve the 
problem of the future, he directs our attention to the perspective of the 
past. Germany, he tells us, was great, powerful, and flourishing, as 
long and so far as the German monarchy was a reality ; but declined 
with its decline, and sank into an almost unconnected aggregate of 





3 “Geschichte der Deutschen Monarchie von ihrer Erhebung bis zu ihrem 
Verfall.” Von Dr. G. C. F. Souchay. Erster Band. Geschichte der Carolinger 
und Ottonen. London: Nutt. 1861. 
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separate states when the Empire retained only a nominal existence. 






“4 Dr. Souchay’s political aspirations would seem to point to a united 
at Kingdom of Germany. ‘The last hope, according to our author, of the 
me restoration of the German monarchy, was extinguished by the Pro- 





testant movement, which prevented the nation from rallying round the 
imperial throne of Charles V. We can thus understand why Dr. 
Souchay has treated the history of Germany as the history of a con- 































Pe tinuous royalty, introduced by the Carlovingians, carried on by the 
sy Hohenstaufen line, and expiring in that of Hapsburg. Taking the 
ble German princes as so many central points of the collective interest, 
a Dr.Souchay does not lose sight of what is the real subject of his work, the 
al prosperity of the empire, but seeks to show how it was promoted or 
“m4 impeded by these supreme depositories of power. Dr. Souchay’s 
f present volume appears to us to be a favourable specimen of his pro- 
ie jected work. It contains two principal divisions, the first extending 
aie over a period of about two centuries and a quarter (687-911) and 
. comprising a history of the Carlovingians, and the second, terminating 
ra in the year 1024, comprising that of the Othos. 

ry Dr. Souchay’s countryman, Hermann Baumgarten,‘ considers the 
hs Hapsburg rule for two centuries over Spain, to have had a paralysing 
a and denationalizing effect for that oncemagnificent empire. Commencing 
“ with this position, we have briefly the history of the nation from the 
d year 1700, under Philip V., Ferdinand VI., and Charles III. We then 
. come to the break-up of the old order, the assembling of the Cortes, 
h the Nootka-Sound conflict with England, and Florida Blanca’s resis- 
. tance to the French Revolution. Remarking that in 1793 the Spanish 
h people was the only one in Europe that clung with unlimited reverence 
| to the past, and threw itself into the war with France with a fanatic 
" attachment to throne and altar, he inquires how it happened that in 
. 1808 this conservative nation compelled its king to abdicate, in 1810 
d revolutionized its constitution, and from 1815 to 1830 gave the signal 
“ for every political explosion in Europe and America. The last sentence 
é' of his work supplies the answer. “Spain, for the first ten years of 
s the present century, was the principal source of the revolutiouary com- 
. motions in Europe and America; the degrading weakness of Charles 
f IV., the wicked life of the Queen, Maria Louisa, and the criminal 
4 frivolity of Godoy, made it such. Here lies the universal significance 
| of the seven years of Spanish history which forms the subject of this 





book.” The author appears to have paid considerable attention to his 
subject. One result of his historical recension is, or should be, to place 
in their true light events which hitherto have only been known or 
misknown through Godoy’s “ mendacious memoirs.” 

“The History of the French Revolution”’® seems destined to be 



















4 “Geschichte Spanien’s zur Zeit der Franzésischen Revolution.” Von Hermann 
Baumgarten. Mit einer Einleitung iiber die innere Entwicklung Spanien’s im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 
1861. 

5 “Tes Girondins: leur Vie privée, leur Vie publique, leur Proscription et leur 
Mort.” Par J. Guadet, Neveu du Representant, 2 vols. London and Edin- 
burgh : Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
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written and rewritten, fresh memoranda suggesting, if not warranting, 
some revocation or revision of an old verdict. On the present occasion 
M. Guadet, a nephew of the famous representative of that name, comes 
forward with a justification of the Gironde party, in the shape of a 
biography, drawn up in 4 wise and moderate spirit, and telling the 
story of the private and public life of his heroes, in such a way as to 
win at once our attention and respect. The Gironde party seems 
rightly described by Mignet, as a party rendered illustrious by great 
talents and great courage, a party which did honour to the republic 
by its horror of bloodshed, its hatred of crime and anarchy, its love of 
order, justice, and liberty. According to this historian, its very 
principle destined it to defeat and death. Placed between the middle 
class and the multitude, it had no support in the social sources of 
power. Attached to law, to constitutionalism, and originally desirous 
to preserve the royal authority, it prepared the way for the deposition 
of the king and aided in the establishment of a new régime. The 
Girondists have been called the pedants and even the Jesuits of the 
revolution. Guadet rather represents them as its lawyers. In this 
way he justifies their conduct on the occasion of the king’s trial. As 
men of law, he argues, the Girondists were obliged to vote for the 
punishment proscribed by law—death ; but shrinking from the execu- 
tion of so terrible a sentence, they sought to save the king by an 
appeal to the people. The appeal was rejected; the throne fell, and 
the Girondists with it. Now to us it seems clear that this boasted 
respect for law should have led the Girondists to assert the king’s 
inviolability, and the legal incompetency of the Convention to arraign 
him before its own self-created tribunal. Had they done this, they 
would certainly have lost their political and most likely their personal 
existence, but they would have saved their character. As it was, they 
lost all three. 

The numerous accusations brought against his clients are met by 
Guadet in various portions of his work. He denies that they originated 
the movement of the 20th of June, and to prove this, he cites the 
evidence of Bertrand de Molville, who refers it to the Jacobins, and to 
Guadet’s distinct repudiation of it, when it would have served his pur- 
pose to have taken credit for it. To show the statesmanship of the 
Girondists, he inserts the report of Condorcet, whom he regards as the 
exponent of their views, This report, which is worth reading, con- 
tains a sketch of a possible constitution, on the Gironde platform. 
It maintains, if we rightly understand it, the representative system of 
government (with universal suffrage), in opposition to the principle 
of mere delegation or of direct popular action. The Girondists strongly 
reprobated the prison massacres. Gensonné in particular demanded that 
the brigands and cannibals of September should be prosecuted with all 
the rigour of the law. But the republic was threatened by the armies of 
Europe. Danton and the Mountain directed the great popular and 
patriotic struggle, and the Gironde, accused of conspiracy, fell before 
the insurrection which transferred the power to Robespierre, Marat, 
and the commune. Those who care to see what can be advanced in 
vindication of the character, statesmanship, and policy of these 
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“intrepid and eloquent men, who carried with them to the prison and 
the scaffold all the generous resolutions of the assembly,”’ will find in 
the pages of the representative of one of the most distinguished of 
their number, the facts or arguments by which he attempts to re- 
establish their reputation as politicians and thinkers. In the course of 
his narrative, M. Guadet takes occasion to correct Lamartine’s mis- 
statements, or to expose his inventions. His command of illustrative 
or documentary material, gives additional value to his work. He 
adduces evidence in proof of the treasonable correspondence of Louis 
XVI., after his acceptance of the constitution: he shows that the 
object of the September Terrorists was to preclude any possible action 
of the enemies of the revolution, to rid themselves of their political 
prisoners, and of all their more formidable convicts at the same time, 
the less guilty delinquents being saved. The massacre was regularly 
organized, and the perpetrators were paid for their atrocious doings. 
The responsible persons, according to Guadet, were Danton and the 
members of the comité de surveillance de la commune, Marat, Parris, 
Sergent, &c.; Robespierre, Collot d’ Herbois, Barrére, &c., approved ; and 
a part of the people and the national guard encouraged the murderers 
by their presence. It seems impossible to displace Danton from a 
bad pre-eminence in this great crime. The document addressed to all 
the communes of France, which not only justifies this sanguinary 
measure, but invites them to repeat it, was directed and countersigned 
by the Minister of Justice, Danton. 

The first volume of the “ History of the Italy of our own Time,’ 
contains an account of the progress of events, from 1815 to the death 
of Charles Albert and the peace with Austria. In the introductory 
portion a general survey is afforded of the condition of the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces, the States of the Church, the Two Sicilies, Tus- 
cany, Piedmont, &c., to the accession of Pius IX. and the awakening 
of Italy. The second portion comprises a sketch of the insurrectionary 
movements of Sicily, Naples, Milan, and Venice, of the campaign 
against Austria, and the general situation of 1847. The tyrannical 
government of Austria is exhibited in its true light in these pages. It 
is shown in them how women and youths below a certain age, by the 
provisions of the penal code were subjected to “la peine des verges ;” 
how the president of the tribunal was empowered to punish with the 
bastinado, fasting, and irons all who refused to answer the questions of 
the judge ; how the wife was compelled to denounce her husband, and 
the son his father; and how from 1820 to 1836 the most illustrious 
Italians were sacrificed to the savage and suspicious restlessness of 
Austria. One fact strikingly illustrates the fiscal rapacity of ‘ the 
foreigner.” Of the 390 million florins which made up the imperial 
revenue, 124 millions were levied in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
that is, one-third of the taxes was paid by one-seventh of the super- 
ficial territory. | While the restoration of Italy is remotely connected 
by the authors of this work with “the dream of the illustrious cap- 





6 «« Histoire de l’Italie Nouvelle et du roi Victor Emmanuel,” etc. Par Ernest 
Rasetti et Charles de la Varenne, Tome premier. London: David Nutt, 1861. 
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tive of St. Helena,” and immediately referred to Napoleon III, 
heritier des idées de son oncle, as the auxiliary of the Italians in their 
attempts at national reconstruction; the services of the Carbonari, 
with their scheme of Italian federation under the constitutional princes; 
those of the Republicans and their Apostle Mazzini, with their pro- 
clamation of a united Italy, and those of the House of Savoy—are all 
severally noticed, and, in the preface at least, fairly enough appreciated. 
On the other hand, the cowardly Governments of France and England, 
in 1848,are severely censured. M.de Lamartine, however, appears to be 
the special object of our authors’ reprobation. They who question his 
good faith during his brief tenure of power in 1848, affirm that he ought 
to have actively seconded the Italian movement, and assert that the 
alleged rejection of foreign aid by the people of Italy was a mere pre- 
tence. This hasty notice may serve to indicate the ground which this 
history covers, and the spirit in which it is conceived. 

The East of Asia is beginning to take its part in the universal 
life of modern times.7 Siam, Cochin-China, China, and Japan, &c., 
are all entering into the circle of western civilization. Desiring to con- 
tribute towards a right comprehension of the position and prospects of 
the remote East, Herr Neumann—who has visited China, and who in- 
cludes among his friends and patrons Lancelot Dent, Staunton, Davis, 
the Morrisons, Bowring, Giitzlaff, Overbeck, and others, to some of whom 
he is indebted for a continuous supply of documentary information— 
has compiled a useful and sensible history of Oriental Asia, from the 
period of the first Chinese war in 1840, down to the Treaty of Pekin 
in 1860. China, with its political and social phenomena, its secret 
societies, its religious revolution, under the “ younger brother of Jesus 
Christ ;” Japan, with its geography, history, government, &c.; 
American discovery and policy, Russian influence, and Christian Mis- 
sions, are all duly described or criticized. ‘The work also contains an 
ample narrative of the events of the first and second Chinese wars. 
Herr Neumann censures the commercial greed of Western Europe, and 
the people and government of England are of course prominently re- 
buked. As we understand the business, the affair of the Lorcha Arrow 
seems to have been a regular muddle. At Hong-Kong, as in all 
British settlements, any foreign ship can procure a register, sail under 
an English flag, and be regarded in all respects as English. Of this 
usage, quite foreign to Chinese law, the provincial government was 
apprised, by the delivery of copies of the English navigation laws to 
the mandarins. The Chinese courts, however, regarded this unheard- 
of practice as a fresh instance of the selfish ingenuity of the barbarians ; 
and as some of these registered vessels, manned by pirates and other 
criminals, were regular smugglers, it is not surprising that the native 
authorities should have protested against it in the case of the Arrow, 
which, according to their showing, was not an English ship, but 
belonged to the Chinese Su-Asing, and had got her papers through 





7 “Ostasiatische Geschichte vom ersten chinesischen Krieg bis zu den Vertriigen 
in Peking, 1840-1860.” Von Karl Friedrich Neumann, London: David Natt, 
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false representations. The people of China have no very high opinion 
of European morality. An intelligent subject of the Celestial Em- 
peror, who allowed that the ethical system taught by Christ agreed 
with that of Confucius, on learning that the Russians, French, and 
English were Christians, exclaimed, “ Impossible! not the English, 
or they would not sell opium, and spread death over the kingdom, &c. ; 
not the Russians, or they would not filch one country after another; as 
to that Bowring, he is the most shameless of all! he had actually the 
audacity to tell his Excellency that opium was just as innocent as 
2a.” ‘ 

The seventh volume of the History’ in which Mr. Knight relates 
the fortunes of the worst of these immoral nations forms a kind of 
repository of the social, political, and military facts which elucidate 
English civilization during a period of thirty years. It opens with a 
view of the industrial progress of the country from about 1760 onwards 
to the war of the French Revolution, comprising a survey of the Fine 
Arts, Literature, and Manners. A retrospect of Indian affairs then 
introduces us to the India Bill of Mr. Fox, to the peace administration 
of Pitt, whose schemes of internal improvement were irrevocably sus- 
pended by the outbreak of the French Revolution. The volume gives 
a full though rapid sketch of the history of the French Republic ; it 
describes the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon; “the gigantic 
struggle of Great Britain against the ambition which aimed at uni- 
versal conquest ;”’ her splendid naval victories, her ill-executed mili- 
tary expeditions, and “her final triumph in the great war of the 
Peninsula, under the one commander who was worthy to be matched 
against Napoleon.” Mr. Knight has done his work very fairly. The 
social picture with which he commences this volume is excellently 
drawn; his narrative is clear, lively, truthful, and intelligent; his 
estimate of men always conscientious, his appreciation of events usually 
correct. There is not, however, either power or originality in the 
volume now before us. Mr. Knight is, perhaps, seldom wrong in his 
judgments; but you always feel that he is treading in the footmarks 
of preceding promulgators of now accepted liberal opinion. We miss 
in his account of the French Revolution any attempt to show its real 
significance, its “ scientific aspect,” as Mr. Mill calls it, considered as 
one “ turbulent passage in a progressive transformation embracing the 
whole human race,” and implying “a change so far from being com- 
pleted that it is not yet clear, even to the more advanced spirits, to 
what ultimate goal it is tending.” Again, we miss any masterly ex- 
position of Pitt’s war system of finance. Mr. Knight apparently 
adopts Macaulay’s view of the great Minister, and satisfies himself 
with a delineation generally conforming to that of his authority. 
Thus, with considerable research, great information, and general fair- 
ness, this history of a remarkably epical period fails in grandeur, 
original treatment, and philosophical insight. 

Passing from England to Arabia, we find that the only really 
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valuable English “Life of Mahomet’’? is now happily completed. For 
a general appreciation of Mr. Muir’s historical qualifications we refer 
the reader to the corresponding section of the Westminster Review 
for 1858, merely repeating that the author of the present biography 
derives his materials directly from the three earlier authorities, Ibn 
Hisham, Al Wackidi, as abridged by his secretary, and Tabari, none 
of whom, however, afford really independent contemporary evidence. 
In his first instalment of this very able work, Mr. Muir, besides sup- 
plying an analysis of the original biographical sources, and disserting 
on the pre-Islamite history of Arabia, brought down his narrative of 
the Prophet’s life to the era of the Hegira. The concluding instal- 
ment, resuming the story with the fight of Mahomet to Medina, 
describes the state of parties in that city after his arrival, the religious 
institutions established about this period, the hostilities between Me- 
dina and Mecca, with the siege of the former city; the great battles 
preceding the expulsion of the Bani Wadhir, the two pilgrimages to 
Mecca, the foreign embassies, the conquest of Kheibar and Mecca, the 
campaign of Tabik, and the sickness and death of Mahomet. The 
final chapter contains an estimate of the character of the Arabian 
prophet, drawn up with careful conscientiousness, though not, we 
think, entirely satisfactory. Mr. Muir rejects the “ impostor” hypo- 
thesis. He gives Mahomet credit for sincerity, earnest and ennobling 
conviction, and thoroughness of purpose and action, at least during 
his “ Mecca’ career :—“ We search in vain,” he says, “through the 
pages of profane history for a parallel to the struggle in which for 
thirteen years the Prophet of Arabia, in the face of discouragement 
and threats, rejection and persecution, retained his faith unwavering, 
preached repentance, and denounced God’s wrath against his godless 
fellow-citizens.” From the period of Mahomet’s arrival at Medina, 
however, our author detects a marked and rapid declension in the sys- 
tem he inculeated, and concludes that he was delivered over to the 
judicial blindness of a self-deceived heart. He accuses him of cruelty, 
perfidy, sensuality, and hypocrisy. We have no intention of offering 
any absolute vindication of the Hero of Islam; but we think it quite 
possible that two of these accusations may in part be obviated by the 
reflection that theological morality is sometimes, if not always, de- 
pendent on the Divine Will, and that the right or the wrong of an 
action varies with the supposed caprice of Deity. In this way Ma- 
homet might plead that he had God’s command for substituting con- 
quests of the sword for conquests of the word ; and for destroying the 
enemies of God by subtlety or force. Again, if a Hebrew prophet 
(Hosea) was justitied in contracting an equivocal alliance with an 
objectionable woman, by an alleged positive injunction, is itnot possibie 
that the “special licences” by which Mahomet appropriated a friend’s 
wife or a Coptic slave might be sincerely believed by the accommo- 
dating surrogate to bear the Divine sanction? Mr. Muir himself seems 
not disinclined to admit the plea, though only “in a very modified 
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and peculiar sense.” Turning from the founder of the religion to the 
religion itself, Mr. Muir applauds it for its pure and earnest mono- 
theism, its spirit of resignation, its charity, temperance, and consider- 
ation for slaves. On the other hand, all its benefits are, in his judg- 
ment, outweighed by the evils which accompany it, the polygamy, 
divorce, and slavery which it maintains, its intolerance, and its anta- 
gonism to Christianity. We allow all but the last to be evils, but we 
are not convinced that some of them would not have existed in an 
equal, or even in a greater degree, if the religion of Mahomet had 
never been promulgated. The Prophet imposed restrictions on poly- 
gamy, encouraged the practice of female inheritance, and generally 
elevated the position of unmarried women. (Before Mahomet, the 
Kendites, it is said, buried their daughters alive.) Yet it must be 
admitted that the Mahometan law of divorce and the sanction of a 
slave appendix to matrimony deserve all Mr. Muir’s reprobation. In 
judging, however, of the merits or demerits of a particular form of 
civilization, we must not forget that it has its compensating advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Even Christianity cannot put down slavery 
in the Southern States of America, nor suppress prostitution in the 
great cities of Western Europe. Thus Mahometanism, with all its 
encouragements to licentiousness, may after all have been productive 
of more “good and of less evil than our-author supposes. It is not easy 
to see what other religion or civilization would have been adapted to 
the Arabian tribes. Would the idolatrous or metaphysical Christianity 
of Mahomet’s own time have been preferable? Mr. Carlyle thinks 
not. The Catholic Church, no doubt, has done much to raise and 
discipline European society ; but, whatever may have been its moral 
superiorities, it has certainly not been over-favourable to intellectual 
freedom. It was probably a blessing to mankind that Arabian mono- 
theism was not, like the Christianity of the Middle Ages, subjected to 
the control of a sacerdotal corporation. Had it been, we should 
scarcely have found in the Arabs companions and even pioneers oi in- 
tellectual progress—the founders, in a certain sense, of physical science. 
Bagdad would not then have become “a central point of power and 
civilization,” nor would the schools of Seville and Cordova, in a later 
age, have diffused their accumulated knowledge over the hierarchical 
society of Christian Europe. Yet, if we are in some respects dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Muir’s philosophical views, including the cheap and easy 
notion of Satanic suggestion, we have but little doubt that some abate- 
ments are to be made, both from the purity and disinterestedness of 
Mahomet’s character, and from the beneficial influences of Mussulman 
civilization. On the whole, Mr. Muir’s book is a real book, one that 
has a right to de, genuine in its kind, though not of the highest 
order. 

Captain John Brown,!° whose rash and questionable enterprise at 
Harper’s Ferry, cost the United States of America the life of more 
than one noble citizen, was almost as great an enthusiast as Mahomet 
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himself. We think we see in him a man flaming with indignation 
against wrong, thoroughly sincere, upright, with a high sense of duty, 
“ believing in the golden rule, sir, and the declaration of independence ;” 
perhaps, also, impracticable, hasty, fanatic, censurable. A friend of 
ours, not without love or wisdom, some time since remarked—“ If ever 
man deserved to be hanged, it was John Brown.” Perhaps he was 
right; but that country must be in a sadly hampered state, in which 
men like John Brown can do nothing better with themselves than 
take out a qualification for the gallows. Mr. R. W. Emerson, whose 
judgment does not accord with that of our friend, asserts that Brown 
possessed the greatest integrity, truthfulness, and courage that he ever 
met ; and Theodore Parker thought “there have been few spirits more 
pure and devoted than John Brown, and none that gave up their 
breath in a nobler cause.”’ The life and letters, the doings and sayings 
of this fool of an idea, who rushed into crime and death in the name 
of a principle, as well as notices of a few of his companions in arms, 
with a sketch of the ruffianly proceedings of the pro-slavery party at 
Kansas, and the official consecration of some of these proceedings, are 
comprised in Mr. Webb’s unpretending and quiet little volume,—a 
volume which it will not abuse any man’s leisure to read. 

“The Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England,” by Miss Agnes 
Strickland, may be pronounced a tolerably successful specimen of book- 
making.'! The usual authorities have been consulted; facts and tra- 
ditions are related in the orthodox way ; details of costume and bits 
of picturesque information are thrown together, and thus a volume has 
been produced that is not entirely devoid of merit. Judging, however, 
by the work before us, we should say that Miss Strickland has no real 
historical or biographical faculty ; that she has no command of language, 
no critical talent, no art, no power of statement, no style. The very 
subject of her book is “got up.” Who are the bachelor kings of Eng- 
land? William Rufus, Edward V., and Edward VI. Of these the 
first alone can properly be called a bachelor king. As he lived to be 
forty-one years of age, he might of course have had more than one 
opportunity of “improving his life by entering the holy pale of wed- 
lock.” Of the two remaining royal celibates, one died before he was 
thirteen years of age, and the other before he had attained his six- 
teenth year. The “ philosophical reflections” seem to us equally got 
up. For instance—“If the reckless Norman, whose unrefined nature 
had disposed him to scorn holy matrimony, had not been cut off so 
suddenly, it is not impossible but he might have followed the example 
of his brother Robert, who, though several years older, and of equally 
irregular habits, had forsaken his evil ways, and married one of the 
most beautiful and charming princesses of the age.’”’ We should like 
to know what authority Miss Strickland has for asserting that “ the 
disreputable life and unlamented death” of her first bachelor king 
warned the next fourteen sovereigns who successively occupied the 
throne, of the expediency of providing themselves with queens, as in- 
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dispensable to the happiness and respectability of their Courts; or are 
we called on to believe, on Miss Strickland’s suggestion, that our 
Henries, Edwards, and Richards were frightened into the propriety of 
matrimony by their meditations on the shocking end which had fol- 
lowed “the bachelor’s revelries’’ of the Conqueror’s jovial but highly 
unexemplary son? It is obvious that we are no admirers of Miss 
Strickland’s moral carving and gilding; yet the kind of historical or 
biographical upholstery which she offers, though not much to our 
mind, may please a less exacting or fastidious taste. 

The author of “ Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King 
Richard III.” is mentioned or alluded to more than once in Miss 
Strickland’s “ Biographies,” in no complimentary terms. An anony- 
mous critic, however, pronounced this essay “ingenious and acute.” 
Byron thought the “Castle of Otranto” the first romance in the lan- 
guage, and both he and Scott set a high value on the letters of Horace 
Walpole.” Mr. Bohn has included them, as edited and chronologically 
arranged by Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his “ English Gentleman’s 
Library.”” Printed in clear type, and enriched with portraits of various 
notabilities, the wits and beauties of the last century, they already 
occupy five large octavo volumes, and are designed to extend over four 
more. The store of anecdote, the amusing gossip, the illustration of 
manners, the lively rattle and pleasant conceits, with which these letters 
abound, render them easy and agreeable reading. The utter shame- 
lessness of expression, oral and written, in which high-born men and 
women once indulged, occasionally peeps out in them, however, with a 
breadth of nakedness that convinces us that the English gentleman 
would in general do well, when reading them, to sit, as Mr. Bohn 
helps us to suggest, in his own library. 

To the same series of publications belongs “ The Letters and Works 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,” the first volume of which reprint 
was noticed in the last number of this Review. The second and final 
volume contains the miscellaneous correspondence from 1710 to 1762, 
a translation of the Enchiridion of Epictetus, essays, poems, and a 
general index. 

Among the papers left for publication by Varnhagen von Ense,!*are the 
letters which passed between Rahel Levin, in after years the testator’s 
wife, aud David Veit. Most of them were written in the period which 
intervened between March, 1793, and December, 1795, at the earliest 
of which dates the two correspondents had—one of them quite, the 
other nearly—attained the enviable age of “sweet two-and-twenty.” 
Rahel the Jewess is probably best known to English readers through 
Carlyle’s panegyrical remarks in one of his Essays. One of the best of 
her oracular speeches is worth repeating: “In the meanest hut is a 
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romance, if you knew the hearts there”—a truth so profoundly and 
splendidly illustrated by the clear-seeing genius of the author of “ Silas 
Marner.” David Veit and his fair correspondent were co-religionisis. 
Veit was born at Breslau, 8th November, 1771. His education, which 
was commenced in his native town, was continued and completed in 
Berlin, Gottingen, and Jena. At Halle he received his medical di- 
ploma. After visiting Paris with A. Mendelssohn, and becoming 
acquainted with Rodrigues, the father of the St. Simonians, he settled 
as a physician in Hamburg, battling his way there, not altogether in- 
effectively. Among the distinguished men whom he knew were num- 
bered J. A. Reimarus, Sieveking, Schénborn, Perthes, Friedrich Jacobi, 
and Goethe. In the very first letter of this collection we have a full- 
length portrait of the great poet, then about forty years of age. Many 
minor notices of his illustrious acquaintance are scattered through the 
letters. We read, in one place, not without interest, how Veit dis- 
covered, in a volume entitled “ Von deutschen Art und Kunst, einige 
fliegende Blatter,’ Hamburg, 1773, the original of Goethe’s charming 
song, “Sah ein Knab’ ein Réslein stehn.” It is called “ Fabellied- 
chen,” and some portion of it corresponds, word for word, with the 
Goethean ballad. In the same volume Veit also found what he regards 
as the groundwork of Birger’s “Lenore.” The letters, in general, 
show cultivation, reflection, taste, and feeling. They contain various 
critical memoranda, and sketches of men and manners, which will be 
found agreeable enough. The relation in which the youthful letter- 
writers stood to each other appears to have been no tenderer than 
that which arises out of an affectionate confidence and an intellectually 
sympathizing friendship. 

Miss Cornelia Knight’s amusing Autobiography,!® which has been 
edited with a praiseworthy economy of editorial comment, by Mr. 
James Hutton, is introduced to us by Mr. J. W. Kaye, ina rapid pre- 
fatory summary of the events of her life. Miss C. Knight, the 
daughter of Admiral Sir Joseph Knight, was born about the year 1757. 
During her childhood she appears to have resided in London. Asa 
girl, she made the acquaintance of Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, and other celebrated men. After her father’s death (1775), 
she accompanied her mother to the Continent. For some twenty 
years they “ oscillated between Rome and Naples,” seeing much of 
prelatical and political life in Italy. At Naples they became the inti- 
mate friends of Sir William and Lady Hamilton. In return for the 
personal interest which Nelson, who had, after the victory of the Nile, 
come to the rescue of the royal family, took in the welfare of the 
widow and daughter of a brother officer, Miss Knight sang his victo- 
ries ‘in patriotic doggrel, earning for herzelf the pleasing title of 
“ Nelson’s poet laureate.” In 1799 Lady Knight died, and Cornelia, 
placing herself under the protection of the Hamiltons, accompanied 
them and Lord Nelson to England. Her reputation as a learned, 
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accomplished, and blameless lady acquired for her numerous influential 
friends, among others, Mr. Pitt, “whose opinion it was that the edu- 
cation of the young Princess Charlotte could be entrusted to no fitter 
person.” Marked out, however, for a court life, she became one of the 
attachées of Queen Charlotte. After a residence of some years at 
Windsor, she left the court of the Queen and settled at Warwick 
House, then the domicile of the young Princess, sojourning as lady 
companion with that “ fair-haired daughter of the Isles,” until the 
eventful July of 1814, when the Prince Regent thought right to 
dismiss her. In 1816 she went abroad, wandering in France, Italy, 
and Germany, till 1837, at the close of which year she died at Paris, 
aged nearly 81. Miss Knight’s opinions were ultra-loyal and Pro- 
testant ; “she was a Tory and a Bourbonite in every pulse of her heart.” 
Her works, “ Dinarbas,” and “Marcus Flaminius,” &c., suggest by their 
very names, something unpleasantly Johnsonian and Roman-history- 
ish. In disposition she seems to have been amiable, and in character 
high-principled. The two volumes of autobiography, journal, and 
anecdote, of which the work before us consists, give us some glimpses 
into English and Italian life, and furnish plenty of regal or courtly 
gossip, enlivened by stories or mots, some of which are worth quoting ; 
for instance : Signor Balbi was surprised to find that there was no 
Burgundy left in his cellar, when he wanted to place some before a 
party of friends who were dining with him at his country villa. “ Ah!” 
said he, “ it must have been that Englishman, Lord Fortrose, who has 
been staying here some days with my wife, that has drunk it. Ah! I 
never thought of my wine.” 

Another autobiographical work—that which records the fortunes 
and services of Sir James M‘Grigor,'® is entitled to a commendatory 
word for its simple, truth-like narrative, and its plain, unembellished 
style. Sir James M‘Grigor was the eldest of the three sons of Colqu- 
houn M‘Grigor, a merchant of Aberdeen. Educated at the Grammar 
School and the Marischal College, he afterwards qualified himself for 
the pacific branch of the military profession, by studying medicine and 
anatomy under Dr. French, Monro, &c. Entering the army as sur- 
geon of the Connaught Rangers in 1793, he quitted it as Director- 
General in 1851. Enumerating the engagements at which he was 
present, Sir James mentions those of Badajos, Burgos. St. Sebastian, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, and the storming of the whole chain of redoubts, 
when the allied army entered France, on the way to St. Jean. He 
served also in the expedition to the West Indies under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, and in the Egyptian campaign under Sir David Baird. 
In his Walcheren mission, as in his Peninsular career, he won the good 
opinion of his superiors and the gratitude of the soldiers. To him we 
owe the commencement of a system of improvements in the army 
medical department ; a repertory of statistical reports and returns in 
about 350 volumes. He founded, or aided in the founding, of the 
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museum and library at Fort Pitt, Chatham, as also of other military 
institutions. In 1830 he married the sister of a friend and relation, 
Sir James Grant. In the following year he was created a baronet. 
Other distinctions followed. He died in London, 2nd April, 1858, in 
the 88th year of his age. Perhaps his highest eulogium is to have 
been pronounced by so decisive an authority as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, “ one of the most industrious, able, and successful public ser- 
vants he had ever met with.” 

“The Life of Edward Forbes,’ once a valued contributor to this 
Review, is the joint production of the late George Wilson and Mr. 
Archibald Geikie.!7_ The work is somewhat diffuse, wanting in bio- 
graphic compression, but not without pleasant, thoughtful, and gra- 
phic pages. Edward Forbes was one of those men who possess a rich 
and various genius, a mobile, many-sided mind, flowering out into paint- 
ing and poetry, but who never attain to success in art or win the 
highest philosophical reputation. In painting, it may be doubted 
whether he was capable of achieving any triumph, though his rough 
pen-and-ink sketches are not without humour and fancy. As a poet 
he would probably never have earned any but a very second-rate posi- 
tion. In science he was “suggestive rather than demonstrative.” 
Yet science and not art was the true sphere of his intellectual 
activity. To him we owe the doctrine of specific centres of distri- 
bution of animal and vegetable life, and the law that parallels of lati- 
tude are represented vertically in the ocean by zones of depth, as they 
are on land by zones of elevation. His dual subdivision of the geolo- 
gical record into Palewozoic and Neozoic, “led him to infer the exist- 
ence of a general law dependent on what he called the manifestation 
of the relation of Polarity ;”’ but this hypothesis has been little 
favoured by his contemporaries. Born in the Isle of Man in the year 
1815, Edward Forbes died in 1854, before the completion of his fortieth 
year or the full development of his scientific speculations. Though 
desirous of cultivating art as a profession, he soon abandoned the idea 
in favour of medicine ; ultimately adopting the pursuit of Natural His- 
tory as a permanent vocation, but dying almost immediately after his 
appointment to the Natural History Professorship at Edinburgh. His 
character seems to have been one of great moral beauty. He was 
kindly, simple, merry-hearted, hard-working, tolerant, and charitable. 
His name, says one of his biographers, “will go down to posterity 
inseparably linked with the history of palzontology, as one of the 
greatest naturalists that ever strove to bring his knowledge of the 
living world to elucidate the physical and organic changes in the past 
history of the earth.” 

Four volumes of the historical documents, published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, deserve ampler recognition than 
the present cursory notice implies. The Letters and Papers illustra- 
tive of the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. are edited by James 
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Gairdner, who contributes an explanatory essay and a chronological 
Summary.48 Without palliating Richard’s conduct, Mr. Gairdner 
contends that there had been enough of evil in the minority to recon- 
cile most men to its termination, and that the spirit of faction was not 
wholly on Richard’s side. 

The second volume of Mrs. Everett Green’s Calendar of State 
Papers (Domestic Series) relating to the reign of Charles I.) opens with 
arecord of the incidents of June, 1661, and closes with notices referring 
to the end of the year 1662; the doubtful date of some few concluding 
pages of entries being indicated by a mark of interrogation. This 
volume possesses a very copious general index. 

In the “ Political Poems and Songs,” edited by Mr. Wright,” will 
be found much curious and interesting matter, embodying narrative 
not always authentic, but which often serves to illustrate social life, 
political feeling, religious sentiment, or commercial policy. The period 
comprised in these poems occupies “the whole space between what 
may be considered, properly speaking, as the feudal age, and the com- 
mencement of our modern history.” The first volume begins with a 
pretty romance, called “The Vows of the Heron,” in a French 
dialect, of which an English translation is supplied. atin composi- 
tion predominates during the fourteenth and even part of the fifteenth 
century. Some of the poems included in this collection have appeared 
in print before, though often incorrectly edited. Mr. Wright’s com- 
mentary on these singular documents, in the prefaces which introduce 
each volume, are able and informing. The glossary attached to the 
second volume is intended to assist the every-day reader, and makes 
no pretensions to philological erudition or completeness. To give some 
faint notion of the materials which form this ballad collection, we may 
add that we find among them “ The Tripartite Chronicle,” and other 
poems by John Gower, the famous satirical alliterative called “ Jack 
Upland,” and much rhyme orrhythm on the Friars, the Lollards, 
Agincourt, Calais, Public Manners, on Edward ILI., Richard II., and 
the recovery of the throne by Edward IV. 

What amount of historical fact may be contained in the “ Njal Saga,” 
we cannot undertake to pronounce. As a picture of the past, however, 
as a vivid representation of Icelandic life, manners, and character, it 
has undoubtedly in it some elements of reality. It is probable, indeed, 
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that a considerable residuum of actual occurrence is preserved in a tale 
told from the very commencement, “at all the great gatherings of 
the people, and over many a fireside, on sea-strand or river-bank, or up 
among the dales and hills,’ from Althing to Althing, at Spring Thing 
and Autumn Leet. The story of Burnt Njal appears to have been 
reduced to writing, about a hundred years after the events which it 
celebrates had taken place, and to have eventually assumed its present 
shape not later than the year 1200. The translation now given by 
Mr. Dasent of this fine prose epic, indicates diligence, learning, and 
taste. The diction is simple, vigorous, and easy, though the version 
is apparently almost literal. The history, geography, religion, law, 
and currency of the Icelanders are all more or less illustrated in the trans- 
lator’s admirable introduction and appendix. The work, moreover, is 
provided with maps, plans, and index, while its “getting up” seems 
to justify Mr. Dasent’s boast, that no expense or pains have been spared 
to “lay Njal before the world in a beautiful and becoming shape.” 
Space forbids us to attempt any analysis of the “Saga” itself, which 
we have found entertaining, poetical, and healthily romantic. In it 
are recorded deeds of deadly feud: feats of love, hate, war, and plunder. 
Good and bad men and women play their parts in the drama which it 
unfolds: but we must content ourselves with a simple reference to the 
wicked and fair Hallgerda, clad in blue cloak with scarlet kirtle and 
silver girdle, under which her long-flowing hair was turned up; to the 
faithful and courteous Gunnar, blue eyed and ruddy cheeked, “ whocould 
leap more than his own height with all his war gear, and as far back- 
wards as forwards ;”’ to Njal, the central character of our story and the 
oracle of Iceland ; to Bergthora his high-spirited wife ; to the spiteful 
and lying Skamkell, the weak and foolish Otkell, the villain Mord 
Valgard, to the terrible Skarphedinn, who stalks across the stage with 
his axe, “the Ogress of war,” uplifted to his shoulder; to the noble- 
hearted ill-starred Flosi, the resolute Kari, Weatherlid the Skald, 
Olaf the Peacock, and the magnanimous Gudmund. The Saga, in 
brief, is full of picturesque incident and tragical event, and can hardly 
fail to please those who like to identify our common humanity, as well 
under its ruder though often truer developments, as under its finer 
and more artificial forms. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


NATIVE of Kentucky having visited New York for the first time, 
and taken up his abode at one of its splendid hotels, was asked to 
point out in the bill of fare the dishes which he fancied for his dinner. 
So puzzled was he by the immense variety of curiously-named dishes 
that he gave up the attempt in despair, and thinking it the most sensible 
course to “go back to first principles,” he ordered beans and bacon. 
The fare was nourishing, though homely, and it had been found to 
answer the purpose for which food is eaten. What beans and bacon 
are to French made dishes, is the enjoyment derived from contemplat- 
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ing works of art to the more exciting and less ennobling pleasures in 
which Americans delight. Such is the opinion of Mr. Jarves. In his 
“ Art Studies’! he maintains that until his countrymen shall have ac- 

uired some knowledge of the principles of art, it will be a mistake to 
call them thoroughly educated. According to him, “The error of 
American civilization is in its material one-sidedness, and forced culture 
of a portion of the faculties at the expense of the remaining ones.” 
We are not sanguine about the remedy he offers proving a specific for 
the evil which he laments. Mr. Jarves acknowledges himself to be an 
enthusiast, and it is not wonderful if he should in some degree injure 
the cause he upholds by rash assertions and unqualified statements. It 
is worse, however, than mere exaggeration to maintain that “ Art 
tends to prevent crime by proffering to the people new and exhaustless 
pleasures,” and that “ Art-Education, rightly conducted, is not only a 
delight, but a source of virtue.” These are blunders into which he has 
fallen out of anxiety to prove his case. Should he obtain a hearing at 
all, it is unlikely that the home truths which he tells will make him 
popular in America. In art, as in everything else, our American 
brethren are disposed to fancy themselves far ahead of other nations. 
They can, at least, boast of possessing many more specimens of the 
“Old Masters” than the “Old Masters” ever painted. Mr. Jarves is 
very properly desirous of seeing them become judicious, as well as 
lavish patrons of art; to understand something, in short, about what 
they profess to admire. The object of these volumes is to open the 
eyes of his countrymen to their shortcomings as cultivators of art. It 
is a subject on which he discourses with unquestionable ability, and 
about which he is entitled to speak with authority. In one respect 
there has been a bad beginning. His volumes are filled with censures 
upon those painters who never strove to be anything better than ser- 
vile copyists or skilful imitators, yet the volumes themselves are in 
several things prominent examples of clever and successful imitation. 
Were it not that a New York publisher’s name is on the title-page, 
we should have supposed them to have been published by Mr. Murray, 
so closely do they resemble the works on art which that publisher has 
given to the world. Now, originality in the minor arts is as important 
and worthy of being attained as originality in the higher, and it 
would have pleased us more had these volumes owed their hand- 
some appearance to the efforts of an American publishing firm to excel 
an English one by producing something at once novel and tasteful, 
instead of counterfeiting the distinguishing features of certain English 
publications. 

The work is marked by several peculiarities of style and diction 
which are very distasteful to us, but may not be equally unpalatable 
to transatlantic readers. We cannot admire such phrases as “ fittingest 
adjustment,” “literalest sense,” “pagan celestialities.”” The word 
eloquent is often misapplied ; here 1s the most extraordinary applica- 
tion of it we ever met with: “ Every bell in the city was eloquently 
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rung.” (p.190). Moreover, there are many sentences like the follow- 
ing, which hasthe merit of being one of the shortest :—“The Kingdom of 
Dogma, ruled by the tyrant Infallibility, is terribly shaken and broken 
by Scepticism, the pioneer of Progress.” (p. 190). Not only do we 
meet with strange expressions, but also with strange avowals. When 
defining what he calls his “stand point,” the author contends that 
much truth is hidden amongst the traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and then proceeds in this strain :—“ Her miracles are not all 
unreal. Ags we progress in our understanding of the mysteries of 
nature, we shall see that the miraculous will disappear before the na- 
tural. There isa spiritual World nearly and intimately associated with 
our own. Purgatory is not a barefaced fiction. Earth-life has an in- 
fluence over spirit-life, which reciprocates. There is a communion of 
saints. Hierarchies do exist. Angels and demons, possessions and 
revelations, are not necessarily illusions. We can, and sometimes do, 
hold converse with the departed. Prayer avails them as it does us.” 
(p. 72.) When we first read this we concluded that Mr. Jarves was a 
devout Roman Catholic, but we afterwards had reason for supposing 
that he is what some call a “spiritualist,” and others a believer in 
“spirit rapping.” The following passage, among others, led us to 
that conclusion :—“ Indeed, not a little of the art of the Catholic 
Church at all times has been inspired by her so-called visions, miracles, 
and other phenomena, which, although repudiated, en masse, by Pro- 
testants, when out of their sacred record, are strikingly analogous to 
many well-authenticated marvels which modern spiritualism is pressing 
home upon the present materialistic age, to the enlightenment of many 
crude and gloomy views of future life.”’ (p. 133, note.) These examples 
show the character of Mr. Jarves’s opinions, and they serve to exhibit 
the nature of his style. Its chief fault is being too uniformly elevated. 
Simple language would be a great relief now and then. However, 
as Pascal says, “All the false beauties which we condemn in Cicero 
have numerous admirers ;”’ so in like manner the countrymen of Mr. 
Jarves may be enchanted with what excites our dissatisfaction, or re- 
pugnance. The narrative portions of his volumes are the best written 
and most valuable. In his biographies of the Old Masters he follows 
Vasari, but the criticisms on their works are his own, and these prove 
him to have been a diligent student and a discriminating admirer. There 
are rather too many unauthenticated anecdotes scattered over his pages. 
For instance, when treating of Giotto he takes the opportunity of re- 
ferring to his friend and pupil, Dante, and repeats those stories about 
the latter which, if not fictions, are usually regarded ashaving proceeded 
from untrustworthy sources. 

In spite of the blemishes which lower the value of this work, it is 
not only the best of its kind that has been produced by an American, 
but is superior to many European works treating of similar topics. We 
have pointed out some of its defects, and have said little about its beau- 
ties, having done this because the latter counterbalance the former. 
It has this striking excellence, that it is executed conscientiously as well 
as cleverly. Mr. Jarves has not been deterred from composing it by 
the thought that his labours will meet with scant recognition at home, 
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and that his endeavours to benefit his countrymen may bear no fruit. 
He remarks that in America “a writer on art has need of hope and 
courage, as well as of conscience and zeal.” We shall be rejoiced if 
efforts so energetic and laudable as his meet with the success which they 
deserve ; and we earnestly liope that America may one day attain an 
eminence in the arts which adorn and elevate mankind, as lofty and un- 
questioned as that she has already achieved in those arts which promote 
the material prosperity of a nation. 

A book of larger scope, though similar in character to that by Mr. 
Jarves, is the “ History of the Plastic Arts,” by Dr. Carl Schnaase, of 
which the sixth volume has just appeared. It treats of the fourteenth 
century ; the transition period between the Middle Age and modern 
times. Dr. Schnaase traces with wonderful minuteness the correspon- 
dence between the ideas of that age and its architecture, and endeavours 
to prove that the history of the German, French, and English mind is 
written in the buildings which were then erected. The volume is filled 
with woodcuts, and the writing is clear and to the purpose. The work 
is one which none but a learned German would undertake, and which 
no one else could execute so well. 

Till we read Herr Riehl’s “ Notable Composers of Music,’’* we were 
not aware that the relation between an age and its artists which Mr. 
Jarves has traced in painting, and Dr. Schnaase in architecture, had 
also been insisted on with regard to music. Of course it is undeniable 
that every century has its own description of music, just as it has its 
own style of architecture and school of painting ; but we do not think 
any one has maintained this to be the case so well as Herr Riehl. His 
work is not a new one: the present edition being the third. As yet 
we have seen the first volume only, but a perusal of it makes us de- 
sirous of having the next one also. In this volume, it is the minor 
composers of the last century whose lives and works are narrated 
and discussed. A circumstance is mentioned by the author, which 
equally concerns literature and music: at the present day, there are no 
longer any cities in Germany which are looked upon as arbiters in 
matters of taste. At one time, an opera which pleased a Viennese audi- 
ence was sure to be applauded everywhere else, just as a play which sue- 
ceeded at Mannheim, ora poem that was admired at Weimar, was cer- 
tain to become universally popular. Now, every petty town and state 
have their own favourite music and literature: everywhere are to be 
found clever writers and skilful composers, but of great masters in 
music and literature there are very few. Bad, however, as is the con- 
dition of the contemporary literature of Germany, that of France is in 
a state more deplorable still. The despotism of the empire seems for 
the moment to have blighted the intellect of the nation. Great names 
continue to dignify French literature, but for the most part, they be- 
long to men of the last generation. M.W. Reymond has sketched the 





2 “Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste.” Von Dr. Carl Schnaase. Sechster 
Band. Diisseldorf: Julius Budeus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

3 «¢ Musikalische Characterképfe.” Von W.H. Riehl. Erster Band. Dritte 
Auflage, Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. London; Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
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present condition of literature in France with great truth and conside- 
rable force in his “ Studies on the Literature of the Second Empire.’ 
The author appears to be a native of Switzerland: he has delivered 
the contents of this volume in the form of lectures at Berlin. He does 
not blame the empire for the decadence which prevails in literature, 
but considers the decadence to be the cause of the empire. It would 
have been impossible, he thinks, to have got eight millions of votes in 
behalf of Napoleon III. in 1830: the reason why they were given in 
1852 was that the reign of Louis Philippe had corrupted and debased 
the people. Whatever may be thought of his explanations, M. Rey- 
mond’s facts are incontestable. We suppose it is by inadvertence that 
he speaks of M. Gustave Planche, that excellent critic, as if he were 
alive! With that exception, all the statements in the volume are re- 
markably accurate. . 

Among the French writers of the generation which is passing away, 
M. de Sacy, the editor of the Journal des Débats, is one of the most 
accomplished and estimable. Although a writer of twenty years’ 
standing, yet it was not till quite recently that he published any of his 
writings in a collected form. He then gave to the world two volumes 
of his‘ Miscellaneous writings,’ comprising articles which had appeared 
in the Journal des Débats and Revue des Deux Mondes. He pro- 
fesses to belong to the old school. He admires and loves the classical 
authors of Rome and France, and tries modern writers by their standard. 
All those who delight in the higher class of French literature, and who 
would be pleased to make the acquaintance of a truly genial and charm- 
ing writer, should peruse these two volumes by M. de Sacy. 

The question has been often mooted whether or not the French are 
a poetical nation, and it has been as often answered in the negative. 
Yet they can boast of a long list of poets for whose works they pro- 
fess great admiration. The “Collection of Masterpieces of French 
Poetry,’’® which is now in course of publication, will go far to justify 
and explain the grounds on which that admiration is based. The col- 
lection is to occupy four volumes, two of which are now before us. It 
would be premature to criticize such a work before it is completed, so 
that we shall not do more at present than commend the admirable way 
in which it is edited. The old poems are given with a translation 
alongside, and a competent hand elucidates the difficulties in the writ- 
ings of each poet. When finished, the work will be a credit to all con- 
cerned, and an honour to France. 

To pass from French to German poetry is an abrupt transition. No 
contrast can be greater than what exists between the poetry of these 
nations, unless it be between the manner in which both treat their 





4 ‘Etudes sur la Litterature du Second Empire Frangais depuis le coup d’état 
du deux Decembre.” Par William Reymond. Berlin: A. Charisius. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

5 “ Variétés Littéraires, Morales et Historiques.” Par M.S. de Sacy. Nouvelle 
Edition. 2 vols. Paris: Didier et Cie. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

8 «*Les Poétes Frangais. Recueil des chefs d’ceuvre de la poésie Frangaise,” 
— premier et deuxiéme. Paris: Gide. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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poets. While in France, poems which are popular are read, in Ger- 
many they are criticized and commented on. While a history of the 
poetry of France is a thing of unusual occurrence, several histories of 
German poetry are produced every year. The Germans must neglect 
either the writings of their poets, or the writings on their poets. We 
fear that they neglect the former, otherwise there would not be such a 
supply of the latter works, and we suppose it is because there is a de- 
mand for such productions that Herr Moriz Rapp has published his 
“Golden Age of German Poetry.”? The only difference between this 
work and others of a similar character is that the author dwells at 
greater length than is usually done on the grammatical peculiarities of 
Klopstock, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. ‘This is, in its way, interest- 
ing and useful; but we do not think that such trifling service can 
make us welcome a work which is superfluous. There are some Ger- 
man poets about whom we would gladly learn something more, and 
Heinrich Heine is one of them. It was in the hope of getting some 
new and pleasing particulars concerning him that we took up the two 
volumes of his “ Letters,”® edited by his friend Herr Friedrich Stein- 
mann. Never, perhaps, has a man had greater reason to pray to be 
delivered from his friends than Heine. A more unworthy thing than the 
publication of these Letters it were hard to imagine. We do not say 
this because of the scandal they contain; on the contrary, we should 
have been less annoyed had their contents been really unfit for publi- 
cation. In that case we should have had something to denounce and 
protest against, instead of something to yawn over. As it is, the 
letters are of that ordinary kind which does not merit the honours 
of type. A few are exceedingly good, and in all of them there are 
strokes which denote their author, yet the majority are common-place. 
We are told, indeed, that a succeeding volume is to contain a series of 
letters in which Heine criticizes the German literature of his time, and 
possibly it may be thought that the public will read the worthless 
letters contained in these volumes, in the hope of receiving a treat after- 
wards, as children are induced to eat meat by the promise of pudding. 
Let us hope that the promise in this case will be fulfilled. 

Herr Herman Grimm has published a lecture on “ Goethe in Italy,”® 
which has the rather uncommon merit of being short and to the point. 
The influence which that visit had on the poet’s after life is clearly 
pointed out. We can do little more than mention a volume of “ Alpine 
Tales ’! which have appeared at Vienna. It is seldom, indeed, that 
we meet with books from the capital of Austria, for the Austrians are 
by no means an intellectual race. The present volume is useful for 





7 «Das Goldne Altar der deutschen Poesie.” Von Moriz Rapp. Zwei Bande. 
Tiibingen: Laupp and Siebeck. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

3 ‘* Briefe.’ Von H. Heine. Herausgegebenvon F. Steinmann. Zwei Bande. 
Amsterdam: Gebriider Binger. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

9 **Goethe in Italien.” Von Herman Grimm. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

10 «* Deutsche Alpensagen.” Von Johann Nepomuk Ritter Von Alpenburg. 
Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
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the light which it throws on the people among whom the tales are 
current, but the tales themselves are not of much value. 

Such is not the case, however, with regard to those of which the 
“ Book of Good Counsels”*" is composed. The “ Hitopadesd”’ has been 
translated before ; but this version is the first which has been made 
with a view of rendering that Sanskrit classic popular in England. 
We cannot commend too highly the clear and forcible English which 
Mr. Arnold has employed. Here and there he might be a little more 
idiomatic than he has been; for example, he need not have translated 
literally the Sanskrit periphrasis for death. An English reader is 
much more impressed when he reads that an animal died, than that it 
was “resolved into the five elements.” As Mr. Arnold has wisely taken 
several liberties with the original in other respects, he might have 
been less scrupulous in retaining phrases like the above one. Al- 
together this work is a real acquisition to our literature. Instead of 
making any further remarks, we shall extract, as a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation is executed, a story which is probably 
the original of that of Alnaschar in the Arabian Nights :— 


“THE STORY OF THE BRAHMAN AND THE PANS. 


“There was a Brahman in the city of Vana, whose name was Deva Sarman. 
At the equinoctial feast of the Dussera, he obtained for his duxina-gift a dish 
of flour, which he took into a potter’s shed; and there lay down in the shade 
among the pots, staff in hand. As he thus reclined he began to meditate :—‘ I ¢an 
sell this meal for ten cowrie-shells, and with them I can purchase some of these 


pots, and sell them at an advance. With all that money I shall invest in betel- 
nuts and body-cloths, and make a new profit by their sale; and so go on 
trafficking till I get a lakh of rupees—what’s to prevent me? Then | shall 
marry four wives—and one at least will be beautiful and young and she shall 


be my favourite. Of course the others will be jealous; but if they quarrel, 
and talk, and trouble me, I will belabour them like this—and this’—and there- 
with he flourished his staff to such a purpose as to smash his meal-dish and 
break several of the potter’s jars. The potter, rushing out, took him by the 
throat, and turned him off; and so ended his speculations.” (p. 124.) 


As a translator, Mr. Theodore Martin has few living equals. In him 
are combined a thorough mastery over the mechanism of verse with a 
capacity for appreciating the subtler charms of poetry, such as trans- 
lators rarely exhibit. If he were as good a poet by nature as he is a 
versifier by practice, he would be altogether unrivalled. His version 
of the odes of Horace is one of the best in any language, some of his 
translations from Goethe are almost perfect, and the present version of 
“The Poems of Catullus,’’!? if inferior to either of these, far surpasses 
any other. The time has gone by for translations from the classics 
being very popular. Their popularity during the last century may be 
explained in this way: poetry was then so essentially a mechanical art 
that people preferred reading translations from the classics because 





11 “The Book of Good Counsels.”” From the Sanskrit of the ‘‘ Hitopades4.” 
By Edwin Arnold. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. 

32 <¢The Poems of Catullus, translated into English verse, with an Introduction 
and Notes.” By Theodore Martin. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, 1861, 
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these contained ideas as well as rhymes, while the poems of the day 
were composed of rhymes only. Now, on the contrary, poetry is less 
a thing of form than of substance, and if a translation does not equal 
one of Tennyson’s poems in thought as well as in form, it gives little 
pleasure and attracts few readers. Mr. Martin seems fully conscious 
of this ; hence he has endeavoured to give his translations the appearance 
of English poems. In this he has been very successful. Were a few of 
the fragments struck out of this volume, it would be as good a specimen 
of English poetry as we should wish to meet with. We do not mean 
by this that it is not a faithful version of the original; so far from that 
being the case, the rendering is often literally accurate and very happy. 
But the tone of the whole is the reverse of antique: it is essentially 
modern, and with that we do not quarrel. Perhaps there is no trans- 
lation in the language which is superior to the “ Atys,” and we regret 
that so admirable a production should be marred by slight metrical 
inaccuracies in the first stanza. In place of discussing the question as 
to the moral purity of Catullus, which Mr. Martin has rather need- 
lessly raised, and not very satisfactorily decided, we repeat our approval 
of the volume, and express our hope that it will not be the last of 
similar attempts by Mr. Theodore Martin. 

Germans have this advantage over Englishmen as translators, that, 
while the German language is fitted for rendering both ideas and 
words, it is ideas only which can be adequately rendered by English. 
An English translator is compelled to do his work with ready-made 
tools, while a German one can fashion his tools to suit the work he has 
to do. It is not surprising, then, if the German should prove himself 
the more skilful and successful workman of the two. Herr Julius 
Rodenberg’s translation of the Irish Melodies, and which he has entitled 
the “ Harp of Erin,’’!’ is an example of this. We might say that he has 
reproduced them in German rather than translated them, soliteral is the 
rendering both of the ideas and the language. He has likewise added 
a number of fairy tales, some of which have been collected on the 
spot, and others he has taken from English publications. This volume 
forms an interesting supplement to the author’s recent one on the 
“Island of the Saints,” and will, we doubt not, be read with curiosity 
and pleasure by his countrymen. 

The magnificent volume in which the late Mr. Leigh Sotheby has 
recorded his “Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of 
Milton ’’!* is one of those which even Charles Lamb would have ad- 
mitted ought to have a place in every gentleman’s library. As a speci- 
men of beautiful typography and tasteful binding it is worthy of the 
highest praise. The facsimiles of Milton’s handwriting are themselves 
worth the cost of the volume. It is a pity that the “ brief biogra- 
phical notices” contained in the appendix had not been omitted. They 
are of no use whatsoever, and do not in any way enhance the value of 





18 «‘Die Harfe von Erin.” Miarchen und Dichtung in Irland. Von Julius 
Rodenberg. Leipzig: Fr. Wilh. Grunow. 1861. 

14 ‘‘Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton.” By Samuel 
Leigh Sotheby. London. 1861. 
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the work. Although such a volume as this testifies the esteem in 
which Milton’s memory is held, yet his writings form his best monu- 
ment, and of all his works his minor poems will most surely perpetuate 
his name. It is these which have entitled him to a large space in Mr. 
Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury,”)® and have made him rank high among 
those who have produced whatever is most costly and precious in Eng- 
lish lyrical poetry. We are accustomed to turn away from similar col- 
lections with disgust, because they usually consist of a heap of good, 
bad, and abominable poems, selected without taste and arranged with- 
out care. We are delighted to be able to acknowledge that this 
“Golden Treasury” is a model of what such works should be. So far 
from the editor being indiscriminate in admitting, he has, we think, 
been rather too rigorous in rejecting several poems. We are not 
worshippers of Pope, and we know that he wrote few lyrics, still we 
should have liked to see more than one specimen of his skill in 
this volume. Nor can we refrain from protesting against the way in 
which Hood’s exquisite poem called the “ Death-bed” has been muti- 
lated. Mr. Palgrave has cut out two stanzas, excusing himself by 
saying in a note that “they are very ingenious, but, of all poetical 
qualities, ingenuity is least in accordance with pathos.” This is quite 
true. In one respect the omission is an improvement, still it should 
not have been made. Mr. Palgrave has a perfect right to reject this, 
or any other poem from his collection, just as he may refuse to receive 
as a visitor a man whom he dislikes. Were he to ordain, however, 
that all his visitors who wore beards must cut them off with the view of 
improving their personal appearance, he would act foolishly and de- 
serve to be ridiculed. It might happen that some of them looked 
handsomer after their beards were cut off, yet they would justly com- 
plain that it was their beards which distinguished them from other 
men. Now, we urge the same thing regarding this poem. The two 
stanzas which are left out are far more characterjstic of Hood than the 
two which have been retained. In short, the poem ought to have 
been given entire, or omitted altogether. Small though this matter 
may be, the principle involved is important. The “ Golden Treasury” 
is, on the whole, so excellent a work, that we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend every lover of English poetry to get the volume and read it. 

In these days it is refreshing, because so rare, to meet with a poem 
which has excited popular curiosity. The rule is for new poems to be 
skimmed by critics alone, and then forgotten. “'Taunhiuser” has 
already had a wider audience and a better fate.6 It remains to be 
determined whether or not that success is merited and will be lasting. 
We think not. A poem which has the two radical defects of being a 
copy and an imitation can hardly survive, even though the execution 
of the whole should be masterly, ‘The legend on which this poem is 





15 The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language.” Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1861. 

16 <¢ Taunhauser ; or, The Battle of the Bards.’ A Poem by Neville Temple and 
Edward Trevor, London: Chapman and Hall. 1861, 
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founded has been long current in Germany, and has recently been 
made the subject of an opera which has made considerable noise, but 
conferred little fame ou Herr Wagner, its composer. Between the plot 
of the opera and of this poem there is a resemblance almost too close 
to be accidental. What renders this the more suspicious is, that the 
authors of the poem make no mention of the opera. Now, we may be 
told that it matters little whence the plot of a poem comes, so long 
as the poem is excellent ; that the “ Merchant of Venice’’ and “ Ham- 
let”’ are inimitable plays, although the plots of both were borrowed by 
Shakespeare. If, however, Messieurs Temple and Trevor had done for 
this legend what Shakespeare did for these plays, we should be un- 
stinted in our praise and unbounded in our admiration. Unfortunately, 
it is not so; for if they have copied Herr Wagner’s version of the 
legend, they have likewise imitated Mr. Tennyson’s manner. No 
doubt the poem is a beautiful one. The versification is often exqui- 
site, and is always good. At intervals there are gleams of real origi- 
nality ; but till the authors have more conclusively proved their right 
to the poets’ guerdon, we shall not crown them with laurel. 

Nothing can be more injurious and unjust to a young writer than 
to dub him a genius before he has demonstrated his claim to the title. 
The consequence of doing so is to dishearten him and retard his pro- 
gress. When he has discovered that the eulogy which had been heaped 
upon him was fulsome and undeserved, that he had not attained to 
perfection at a bound, his efforts to merit the praise and reach the goal 
seem meagre and unsatisfactory. If, in spite of this, he struggle on, 
it argues the possession of uncommon spirit, and promises well for 
ultimate success. Mr. Alexander Smith has been the victim of im- 
proper and ill-timed laudation. A few years ago he published his first 
volume of poems, and was assured that he had dignified the name he 
bore, as well as enriched his country’s literature. Since then, some 
Northern critics have considered it an article of national faith to swear 
by him as their fathers had sworn by Macpherson. In spite of this, 
Mr. Smith has shown himself conscious of his own immaturity, and 
has striven hard to get rid of his youthful failings. We cannot as yet 
compliment him on having completely succeeded in these endeavours ; 
still we can acknowledge that his present poem, “ Edwin of Deira,”! 
is a step in advance, being greatly superior to any other he has pro- 
duced. It is unfortunately disfigured by those elaborate conceits and 
eccentricities of expression to which Mr. Smith is prone. For example, 
there are various ways of varying the statement that a lady blushed ; 
but such a variation as the following is no improvement :— 

* At the king’s feet 
She sat, and, hearing, over neck and brow 
Brake morning.” (p. 67.) 

There are likewise several ways of stating that men wept; the fol- 

lowing is one of the worst :— 
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“The hardest eyes ; 
Oozed pitying dews.” (p. 87.) 

A considerable latitude is granted to poets in coining new words and 
applying epithets; but when such words as the following too often 
recur, the effect of the whole is weakened :—‘“ Midnighted,” “com- 
panioned,” “refuged by death,” “hillocked sand.” We fancy that 
Mr. Smith has studied the writings of the elder poets so closely and 
admiringly, as to make him desirous of producing effects similar to 
theirs. That he has read Shelley and Tennyson with great attention 
is also manifest. Were he to trust more to himself, we believe that 
he would gain much in the long run. We are inclined to think that 
he will do better things; hence, while we feel unable to say more of 
this poem than that it is pleasing and deserves perusal, we do not cease 
to hope that he will yet produce something of which we shall be justi- 
fied in speaking with unqualified approbation. 

There are some volumes of poetry of a very perplexing character. It 
would be wrong to commend them highly or censure them harshly. 
We feel a difficulty with regard to them similar to what Dante must 
have experienced during the composition of his “ Inferno.” He knew 
very well who deserved to be tormented by demons in the lake of 
boiling pitch, or to be encased in the eternal ice; but he must some- 
times have been doubtful as to the circle in which to place those sin- 
ners who had not committed very heinous crimes. Now, this is exactly 
the puzzle we are in respecting “Shakespeare’s Curse, and other 
Poems.”!8 None of them is first-rate, neither can any be called bad. 
Their chief fault is obscurity, which is the more to be condemned be- 
cause apparently intentional and employed to simulate depth. On the 
other hand, the versification is unusually correct and melodious, and 
all the poems display evidence that their author possesses a cultivated 
taste, and grudges no pains in giving to his productions the charm of 
finish. He does, in short, what Mr. Gordon leaves undone. A man 
may be unable to produce anything except verse and rhymes, the bare 
mechanism of poetry ; but he should strive to make everything work 
well, to make the verse flow smoothly, and the rhymes chime correctly. 
In “Botany Bay, and other Poems,”!® there are more bad verses 
and rhymes than we ever remember to have encountered. The author 
tells us in the preface that most of them were composed from twenty 
to thirty years ago, “and that none of the pieces which now consti- 
tute the volume were written with the most distant view of meeting 
the public eye in their present collected form.” Perhaps he thinks this 
to be a reason for publishing them now! As it is unfair to condemn 
a man unheard, we shall allow our readers to form their own estimate 
of Mr. Gordon’s poetical abilities. We are often admonished in prose 
to keep out of the clutches of the lawyers; here is’ the same advice in 
blank verse :— 

“Of all the sights a man can go to see, 
The most expensive is a lawyer’s office ; 
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His dry, epistolary correspondence, 
To one in debt the most unpleasant reading.” (p. 178.) 


Southey has remarked, one great advantage of poetry is its enabling 
men to express thoughts which they would otherwise hesitate to 
disclose. To this we owe it, perhaps, that Mr. Gordon communicates 
such in formation as the following :— 


“ This fact, e’er since I crossed the seas, 
I rarely fail at meals to utter, 
That Bathurst stands unmatched for cheese, 
And Wollengong for yellow butter.” (p. 229.) 


We shall end our extracts with a few lines which ought to be wel- 
comed by the editors of penny papers :— 

“Newspapers never lie in sooth, 
They but anticipate the truth, 
And tell by patent spirit-rapping 
Of things that will, or ought to happen ; 
And that’s the reason great transgressors 
In heart and soul are press suppressors.” .(p. 312.) 


In 1853-6, the Rev. G. E. Maunsell printed his poems for private 
circulation. These “ Poems’’” have had others added to them, and 
are now offered to the public. Unless we greatly mistake, the public 
will decline to have anything todo with them. We suppose that some 
weak but well-meaning friend has advised their publication, in which 
case the author is greatly to be pitied. His own judgment had decided 


that they were undeserving of other readers than private friends : it is 
unfortunate that he swerved from the opinion he had formed. Ladies 
often write very sweet verses; but when they determine to give to the 
public a volume of poems, they can seldom make a wise selection, and 
allow the inferior ones to remain in manuscript. Mrs. Hemans com- 
posed some beautiful poetry, yet has anybody ever waded through all 
her productions? The authoress of “The Patience of Hope” has like- 


wise written some very pleasing verses ; but if her volume of “Poems’™ 


were reduced in bulk by one half, its value would be more than doubled. 
Ninety pieces are too many. The old story of the diamonds applies 
forcibly to poems which are not of the highest class: their worth 
diminishes in proportion as their number is augmented. In place of 
criticizing “ Veleda,’”’” we shall repeat an anecdote which we have read 
in the life of Dr. Chalmers. When that famous Presbyterian divine 
was delivering his Astronomical Discourses, he remarked an old woman 
who regularly attended each of them. Curious to know the impression 
made on her, he stopped her in the street one day, and asked her what 
she thought of his sermons ; whereupon she replied that she did not 
care much about them, but that she liked the psalms which were sung 
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very much. Like her, we are insensible to the poetical or other 
beauties of “ Veleda,” while we admire something which is but an 
accessory, and consider the manner in which it is printed creditable to 
the Victoria Press of Emily Faithful and Co. 

The very worst use a man can make of his literary power is to indite 
satires. If these be directed against writers who are eminent, instead 
of suffering, they will acquire fresh popularity from the attack. Should 
unknown writers be satirized, they will thereby be made conspicuous, 
and perhaps lampooned into public favour. In either case the satirist 
will play a losing game. Besides, he may, as has happened to Mr. Austin, 
fall into the very errors which are denounced in “ My Satire, and its 
Censors.” That gentleman rails against those who disfigure our 
language by introducing into it strange and obscure words and phrases, 
yet he seems to think it no sin to write about “ décolletée muse,” 
“Gobemouche folks of Cheltenham,” and the brood by whom Mr. 
Dickens is “ Kotoued.” In this production, as in the “Season,” there 
is some vigorous writing. We think, however, that Mr. Austin will 
do well to ponder and lay to heart the remarks which he has made 
upon others :— 

“ Some, too, there be, frail worshippers of Fame— 
And these I pity, though I needs must blame— 
Who, would they, when unrecognised, but wait, 
Might grace their epoch, and themselves be great.” (p. 36.) 


Those who take up “The Romance of Diplomacy”™ in the belief 
that it is a work of fiction may be disappointed ; but if they peruse the 
volumes they will probably acknowledge them to be as entertaining as 
any novel. This work is in the second edition ; its title, however, isa 
new one. It mainly consists of letters by Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
who conducted the negotiation concerning the removal of Caroline 
Matilda from her prison in Denmark to a mansion in Hanover, belong- 
ing to her brother, George III. of England, and who was for upwards 
of twenty years English ambassador at Vienna. The details which 
are given by him respecting the Austrian Court and Baron Kau- 
nitz, the famous Austrian minister, are interesting in themselves, and 
possess a peculiar interest at the present juncture. As a letter-writer, 
Sir Robert Murray Keith is graphic and spirited, and though his style 
lacks finish, yet it is pointed and forcible. 

We regret being obliged to differ from Georgina Gordon in thinking 
as she does, that the “aim”’ of her “Sketches of Foreign Novelists ” 
is “sufficiently explained by the title-page.” The contents do not 
tally with the title. We are led to expect particulars about foreign 
novelists, and we get outlines of foreign novels. Moreover, these out- 
lines, though well done, are of trifling value. The authoress imagines 
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that novels which would be unbearable if translated in full, will be 
acceptable when presented in outline. Our opinion is, that such novels 
should never be translated at all. Again, we object to giving abridg- 
ments of foreign novels which deserve to be read entire. These ought 
unquestionably to be rendered into English. Georgina Gordon is a 
very fair translator, but she sometimes commits the error of translating 
German idioms too literally. We hope that she may employ her 
powers better hereafter than in producing such sketches as are con- 
tained in this volume. 

It is absurd to expect every novel-writer to display unusual imagina- 
tive, creative, and descriptive powers: these are the attributes of 
genius ; but all who engage in novel-writing may write clearly, and 
describe correctly, if they only take sufficient pains. Now, the authoress 
of “ My Heart’s in the Highlands” has this great merit, that she 
uniformly does her best, and is never hasty, careless, or silly. The 
diligence with which old books have been ransacked for points of de- 
tail wherewith to fill this volume is surprising, even in these days of 
minute trifling and affection for accessories. This information is 
paraded rather too often: we are made too sensible of its being pro- 
cured at second-hand. ‘The scene of the tale is Glen Aldour, a favoured 
spot, where the cuckoo is heard sooner than in the Midland counties, 
and which is a “perfect Arcadia in the months of April and May.” 
Mary Macdonnel, or Aldour, is the heroine ; her father being the pro- 
prietor of the Glen. The owners of an adjoining estate named Finralia 
are the rivals of the Aldour family, and they hate each other with a 
neighbourly bitterness. Finralia has a bad name in the district. This 
is partially merited, but after he has reformed it cleaves to him still. 
We do not wonder at his being unpopular and detested by Mary Aldour, 
for he quite answers to the character Tom Moore had in view when he 
wrote about— 

“A sallow, sublime sort of Werther-faced man.” 


It so happens that Finralia renders important service to Mary’s father, 
after which her opinions undergo a change, and at last she marries 
him. The object of the writer is to depict the appearance of the 
Highlands and the state of society there towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The only objection we have to offer is, that the 
picture is too pleasing to be true. The Highlanders are endowed with 
imaginary virtues, and the Highlands with impossible beauties. We 
shall wait long enough, however, before we find a novelist who refrains 
from overstepping the bounds of fact, so that we should not be too 
fastidious about the accuracy of the picture drawn in this volume. It 
is a volume which is both interesting and carefully composed, and 
which few will read without pleasure. 

We have often wondered for whom sporting novels are intended! 
Can they be addressed to those who are styled sporting characters, who 
wear round-brimmed hats and tightly-fitting trousers, who carry about 
with them an odour compounded of the stables and stale tobacco, who 
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round their sentences with an oath, and clench their assertions with a 
bet, whose principal labour appears to be to make up betting-books, 
and who apparently consider that the proper study for mankind is 
horseflesh ? Yet such persons seem to have their time too fully oceupied 
to employ any portion of it in reading ; besides, they could hardly take 
any pleasure in perusing the conventional fictions with which sporting 
novels are filled. The hero of one of them is as unreal a personage as 
the hero of a religious novel. It is very young ladies who alone read 
religious novels, and it is not impossible but that their wicked brothers 
are the audience for whom sporting novels are composed. We are 
driven to believe that this must be the case, as it is incredible that 
such a work as “Tilbury Nogo”” could satisfy any person of mature 
taste. We do not mean by this that it is unusually bad; on the con- 
trary, it is a very favourable example of its class. What we cannot 
understand is, that any but very young readers can be amused with 
the improbabilities which abound in it. The hero is a man of wealth, 
so that his every whim can be gratified. He becomes a sporting cha- 
racter, and soon gets his collar-bone broken. Of course he survives. 
Then he accidentally shoots himself in the arm: his life is again in 
peril; but this time, also, he gets well. He falls in love with a girl 
whose father is a card-sharper, and who wins fifteen hundred pounds 
from him at hazard in the course of one sitting. A life of dissipation 
in London undermines his health: he goes down to the country for 
change of air, and not merely recovers his health, but marries a widow 
who makes his home unhappy. The moral of the whole is that he 
has been an unsuccessful man. We are afraid the schoolboys who, as 
we suppose, will read this novel, will envy Mr. Nogo, and think that 
he was a very lucky fellow, and led a very jolly life. Unfortunately, 
they will be unaware of the fact that such a character as Mr. Nogo 
is even more impossible and absurd than his adventures. 

If, instead of the “ Wedding Guests,”* Miss Hume had named her 
novel “The Weddings,” she would have conveyed a much clearer 
notion of its contents. There are no less than four marriages re- 
corded in this tale. Five births are duly chronicled, and many others 
are implied. There are four deaths, two dangerous accidents, one bank 
failure, and one railway defalcation ; so that the contents are both varied 
and exciting. The diction is simple and clear; the remarks of the 
authoress are in general sensible, but her morality is rather too highly 
pitched for the inhabitants of any other world than that of fiction. 
Miss Hume writes with a distinct purpose—the inculcation of the law 
of duty. As a necessary consequence, her personages seem more like 
puppets than human beings. 

At present we are overwhelmed with descriptions of life in Italy. 
Mr. Adolphus Trollope has an advantage over other Englishmen who 
write on that subject, from having resided sufficiently long there to 
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. become thoroughly acquainted with the Italians ; to know them better, 
-in fact, than his own countrymen. For example, he has introduced 
.an English family into “ La Beata,®® and has endeavoured to exhibit 
the vulgarity of one member of it; but has only succeeded in pro- 
ducing a caricature. Vulgarity does not consist in mispronouncing a 
few words; on the contrary, people may be intensely vulgar, and yet 
‘speak with perfect correctness. The purely Italian part of the tale is 
very interesting and well told. Filippo Lonari, or Pippo, a young 
Florentine painter, is the hero of the story. A girl, nicknamed La 
Beata, lives with him as his mistress. She is one of those persons who 
cannot be met with except in Roman Catholic countries, and very 
seldom in them. Loving Pippo with a great love, she gives up every- 
thing for his sake: he, on the contrary, being grossly selfish, exacts 
from her the most painful sacrifices, without yielding anything in 
turn. He discards her that he may wed Beppina, who is the only 
child of Laudadio Benincasa, a wealthy wax-chandler. Just as this 
wedding is to take place, La Beata dies of consumption, and Pippo 
“unexpectedly witnesses her death. Smitten with remorse, he enters 
the Holy Hermitage which is in connexion with the Monastery of 
-‘Camaldoli, where he passes eight years in the performance of the most 
rigorous austerities, and dies in the odour of sanctity. This is merely 
the rough outline of a story of which the details are very interesting. 
It is unfortunate that the close is not more artistically managed: the 
concluding chapter might be left out with great advantage. The por- 
‘trait of Laudadio Benincasa, the wax-chandler, is well drawn, and the 
particulars about him and his calling are new and instructive. As a 
novel, this is a meritorious production, and the account of one sort of 
Florentine life which it contains is more readable than is to be found 
in any guide-book, and hardly less trustworthy. 

We accept as truthful Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s sketch of the Tuscan 
capital; but we hesitate to admit the correctness of the account given 
in Mr. Ireton’s volumes of a Tuscan village. He assures us, in his 
preface to “The Broken Troth,” *° that this tale is “the best, if not 
the only true picture of Tuscan life that I have been able to meet 
with.” It may appear presumptuous to question the truth of what we 
cannot contradict from personal observation, yet we doubt greatly if 
the picture in this tale be really drawn from nature. If it be, then 
Tuscan peasants are differently constituted from other mortals. There 
are many life-like touches ; but the tale, as a whole, is an artificial and 
unnatural composition. Let us give some examples in proof of this. 
Stefanino, the son of a cobbler, and a cobbler himself, falls in love 
with Giannina, the daughter of Signor Geromino Rossi, who owns an 
estate near the village of Solaro, and is the richest man of the district. 
Stefanino and Gianuina plight their troth to each other. The former 
will not, however, do anything to bring about a marriage until the 
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father of the latter consents to the union. After a time, Signor Rossi, 
seeing that his daughter is pining for some one, proposes that Stefa- 
nino should marry her; but before this can take place she elopes with, 
and marries a Signor Ludovico, to whom she had become attached. 
Thereupon her father disowns her. Signor Ludovico, who is an arrant 
profligate, unites with another man in robbing his father-in-law, and 
whom they dangerously wound. Signor Rossi recovers ; Signor Ludo- 
vico dies in gaol; his wife is received back into her father’s house, and 
is at last united to the cobbler Stefanino. We have omitted to men- 
tion several personages who play a prominent part in this strange 
story, and have said nothing about the village priest, who is the pat- 
tern of all the virtues ; who befriends Stefanino, and dies at the moment 
when his pupil has a prospect of being educated for the Church. An- 
other priest succeeds him, and who, curiously enough, is the very coun- 
terpart of the former one. This may be true to life; but we greatly 
doubt it. Had not the truth of this tale been so strongly insisted on 
in the preface, we might have withheld these disparaging remarks. 
Regarding it merely as a work of fiction, containing some touches of 
zal life, we think it worthy of a perusal. 

It is no new thing for writers of commanding talent to be sur- 
rounded by those who think to achieve a like success by adopting some 
of their peculiarities of expression or manner. Never, perhaps, was 
this more quickly done than at the present time, for as soon as a new 
writer becomes popular, his works are instantly imitated by those who 
trade on the reputations of others. Nor is it less common for minor 
writers to be unconsciously influenced by the most popular contemporary 
author in the class of literature which they cultivate. There is hardly 
a versifier of the day who does not reproduce some peculiarity of Mr. 
Tennyson. It will not be long before nearly every minor novelist will 
be more or less influenced by George Eliot. Without saying that 
Garth Rivers is a copyist, we affirm that many touches in “ Miss 
Gwynne of Woodford” *! evince the attention with which “Adam 
Bede” and the “ Mill on the Floss” have been read. A striking feature 
in George Eliot’s novels is the fidelity with which the dialects of the 
different personages are rendered. In this novel, Garth Rivers tries 
to do the same thing; but the result of the experiment makes us wish 
that it had not been attempted. Our own experience compels us to 
deny that Irish ladies of education always say “ye” instead of “ you,” 
in conversation. The poorer classes unduubtedly make sad work 
with the Queen’s English ; but in the provinces they do not invariably 
omit an “h” when it is required, and add one when its presence can 
be dispensed with, as Garth Rivers would have us believe. We know 
that old nurses make use of strange language; but does it serve any 
purpose to print “objections” in this fashion: “ Laws, Master! I see 
no ‘jecshuns’ whatever.” (ii. p. 215.) If novelists only knew how 
insufferably tedious “word-painting” is, they would not indulge in it 
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so frequently. In this novel nothing is done without the aspect of 
the sky and the temperature of the air being recorded, so that we are 
inclined to fancy we are reading a weather almanack written in high- 
flown language. The heroine is a great adept at “ word-painting.” 
Indeed, she displays her skill so often that Garth Rivers is forced to 
construct very curious sentences in order to express her achievements 
in that line. We are told that “she was in the habit of describing 
every scene to him (her father), and now she word-painted the sunset 
beach.” (ii. p. 247.) Although we cannot praise Garth Rivers for 
having coined a new verb, yet we can at least understand what is 
meant by “word-painted.” But we are sorely perplexed as to what 
a “sunset beach” can possibly be! 

Stephen Forrester and Maud Gwynne, the hero and heroine, are 
drawn with great care; but without much regard to truth. The for- 
mer is represented as a man good at bottom, yet unable to withstand 
his natural instincts. In the first chapter he takes a glass of ale be- 
cause he is thirsty, and another because it is good: he throws away a 
meerschaum pipe because Maud disapproves of smoking, and in the 
third chapter smells strongly of cigars. Afterwards he smokes heaps 
of cigars, and drinks without limit. Maud is a woman of singular 
strength of mind and tenacity of affection, who bears worldly mis- 
fortunes with fortitude, and loses her lover without displaying any con- 
cern, while her love for him is never lessened by his heartless and 
even criminal conduct. Her father is struck with blindness and made 
to lose a law-suit simultaneously, in order that Maud’s devotion and 
courage may be manifested. We think it a pity that Garth Rivers 
did not refrain from explaining why this law-suit went against Mr. 
Gwynne. As it is, he is represented to be the victim of injustice, be- 
cause the law of England is so arbitrary. Will novelists ever cease 
substituting their own very peculiar and puzzling law for that accord- 
ing to which justice is administered in England? All comes right at 
last. Mr. Gwynne gets his own again, a thing which we can less un- 
derstand than that he should ever have lost it. Stephen Forrester 
marries a silly lady, who dies at the right moment. He has a son by 
Miss Kate Bryan during his wife’s lifetime. There are few, except 
Maud, who know this, and the secret is so well kept that Miss Bryan’s 
fall from virtue does not hinder her being well married. After losing 
his wife, Stephen Forrester becomes a new man: he is no longer a 
drunkard, has given up flirting, requires only one thing to render him 
happy, the hand of Maud, and he gets it. In our opinion Garth 
Rivers is much more pretentious than successful as a novel-writer. 
Although we do not admire either the style, the characters, or the 
plot of this novel, yet fairness requires us to express our belief that 
Garth Rivers has the power to produce something which will give us 
pleasure and merit our praise. 

When we meet with a volume printed on unusually good paper, and 
bearing on the title-page the intimation that the contents have already 
appeared in a low-priced religious publication, we expect the matter to 
be very inferior, if not altogether worthless. We did not think that 
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the “ Memoirs of an Unknown Life’’®? would prove an exception to that 
rule: but in so thinking we erred. The tale is skilfully constructed. 
The writing is simple, graceful, and finished. Whoever takes up the 
volume will probably agree with us in thinking that its author is no 
novice, and that it deserves perusal. 

In conclusion, we gladly direct the attention of our readers to 
G. Vapereau’s annual review of the principal productions in the litera- 
ture of his own country, and of such translations from foreign languages 
as have appeared during the past year in France. It is a very 
valuable adjunct to his “ Dictionnaire des Contemporains.” Some idea 
may be formed of the immense labour devoted to the chronicle, now in 
the third year of its existence, from the fact that it notices the works 
of some five hundred different authors, and that their chief charac- 
teristics, together with the reception they have received at the hands 
of the public, are faithfully recorded. Such personal discussions as 
have connected themselves with any of the literary productions noticed 
are touched upon with a judicious and delicate hand, and the current 
information on the progress and tendency of French thought forms a 
mass of facts which are rendered doubly useful by every appliance of 
classification and interest which can facilitate reference. A literary 
obituary for the year is also added. 
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and works of French writers, 353—of English writers, 354—His- 
tory, 355—Literature and Science, 357—Religion, 358-9. 


Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 187—his four great 
principles, 189—gloomy picture of Spain, 191—the Scotch supersti- 
tious in religion, but free-thinking in politics and in science, 192— 
moral truths do not determine the progress of a people, 193—Spain 
and Scotland equally superstitious, 196—gloomy picture of Scotland 
in the seventeenth century, 199—the history of philosophy, not the 
philosophy of history, 200—Government ought not to advance 
before the spirit of the nation, 202—the question of race, 204—Mr. 
Buckle’s chief merit, 206. 


Cc. 


Cavour, Count de, 417—Birth and education, 418—is imprisoned for 
liberal opinions, 419—spends seven years in travel, chiefly in Eng- 
land, 420—wisdom and energy shown in the management of his 
estates, 421—becomes the most noted among the statesmen of 
Piedmont, 423—recalls the Sardinian envoy from Vienna, 425—the 
independence of Italy must be conquered in the Crimea, 427—the 
celebrated Mem. known as that of March 27th, 1856, 429—the 
National Society, 431—Mem. of lst March, 1859, 433—Conven- 
tion of Villa Franca, 435—his resignation, 7b.—transfer of Savoy 
and Nice to France, 437—Administration of Naples, 439—unjust 
attack of Garibaldi—noble conduct of Cavour—his deep suffering, 
441—his illness, 442—his death, 443—his character, 445—the one 
exception to the universal mourning, 447. 
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Christian Creeds and their Defenders, 207—early Christian intole- 
rance, 209—the futility of creeds, 211—the Recordite brotherhood, 
213—Dr. Davidson’s trial, 215— University education of an approved 
Evangelical clergyman, 217—Ministers debarred from retirement and 
research, 219—British Quarterly Review, 221—infallibility at the 
root of religious persecution, 223. 


G. 


Goldwin Smith on the Study of History, 293—many excellences of 
the work, 294—social phenomena capable of scientific treatment, 295 
—different theories of history should not be confounded, 297—the 
question at issue is a scientific, not a religious one, 299—misrepre- 
sentation of Comte’s theories, 301—controversial dangers, 83U8— 
object of the lectures, 304—Professor Smith’s conception of Social 
Science, 305—foundation of his theory of History, 307—“ The new 
Physical Science of History,” 309—diseussion of free will and neces- 
sity, 311—what is the objection to a science of History, 313—moral 
statistics, 317—results of the Professor’s system, 319—objections 
against the so-called Science of Society apply equally to other 
sciences, 321-3—the meaning of “ law,’ 8325—the doctrine of pro- 
gress, 327—Society the necessary medium of modern development 
to men, 329—quotations in which Professor Smith exemplifies the 
scientific method applied to history, 331—sovial science must esta- 


blish itself by visible results, 333—our concurrence with his historical 
judgments, 334. 


H. 


History—Count de Montalembert, The Monks of the West, 2683—C. H. 
Pearson, The Early and Middle Ages of England, 264—Benjamin 
Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 265—Rev. J. Stevenson, Letters 
and papers relating to the Wars of the English in France in the reign 
of Henry VI., 266—Macaulay, History of England from the accession 
of James II., ib.—Thos. Erskine May, Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, 267—History of the Siege of Dublin, 268—Garnier Pages, 
Histoire de la Revolution de 1848, i6—Arnold Schaefer, Das Preus- 
sisch-Englische Biindniss im Sieben-jahrige Kriege, 279—Ungarn 
gutes Recht, &c., ib—J. G. Findel, Geschichte der Freimauerei, ib. 
—Auguste Jal, La Flotte de César, ib.— Robert Ellis, the Armenian 
origin of the Etruscans, 280—Carl Ritter, Geschichte der Erdkunde 
und der Entdeckungen, 582—Leopold Contzen, Die Wanderungen 
der Kelten, 583—Souchay, Geschichte der Deutschen Monarchie, 
erster Band, 584—Hermann Baumgarten, Geschichte Spanien’s zur 
Zeit der Franzésischen Revolution, 585—J.Guadet, Les Girondins, 
585—Ernest Rasetti et Charles de la Varenne, Histoire de |’ Italie 
Nouvelle, 587—Karl Friedrich Neumann, Ostasiatische Geschichte 
von erthen chinesischen Krieg bis zer den Vertragen in Peking, 1840- 
1860, 588—Charles Knight, Popular History of England, Vol. VII. 
589—William Muir, Life of Mahomet, 590—Agnes Strickland, 
Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England, 592—James Gairdner, 
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Letters and Papers of the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. 
597—Mary Anne Everett Green, Calendar of State Papers, domestic 
series, of the reign of Charles II. 1661-1662, 2.—Thomas Wright, 
Political Poems and Songs relating to English History, Edward IIT. 
to Richard III., 1b.—G. W. Dasent, Story of Burnt Njal, 7d. 


M. 


Mill on Representative Government, 91—enormous influence of Mr. 
Mill’s writings, 92—nature of the book now under consideration, 
93—the stronghold of the Conservative party, 95—government must 
come before good government, 97—effects of “ Parental Government,” 
99—educative influence of free institutions, 100—what may inca- 
pacitate a nation for them, 101—Function of the House of Commons, 
103—advantages of much talking, 104—right of minorities, 106— 
Mr. Hare’s project, its weak point, 1O8—Mr. Mill’s advoeacy of the 
justice of granting the suffrage to women, 109—false view of the 
suffrage, 111—English ignorance of Indian affairs, 113. 


Mormons, a Visit to the, 360—sketch of the previous travels of Mr. 
Brenchley, 361 to 364—he starts with M. Remy from San Fran- 
cisco, July 18, 1855, 364—-they ford the Humboldt river, 365— 
great difficulties in consequence of their cattle straying, 366— 
encounter with Indians, 367—arrive at the house of Peter Hawes, 
468—they enter an immense desert, and witness an extraordinary 
mirage, 370—arrival at the Holy City, 371—difficulties from having 
lost their letters of credit, 372—they remain there one month, and 
start on their return Oct. 26th, 1855, 372—high price of provisions 
in Utah, 373—parentage of Joe Smith, 375—determines to found a 
new religion, 376—origin of the Book of Mormon, 377—first service 
in honour of the new religion, April 11th, 1830, 379—August, 1831, 
lays the foundation of “the New Zion” in Misgouri, 381—persecu- 
tions—returns to Kirtland, 382—renewed persecutions—courage 
and constancy, 383—Nauvoo—revelation commanding polygamy, 
384—murder of Joe Smith, June 27, 1844, 386—election of 
Brigham Young, 387—they furnish a contingent of 500 men for the 
Mexican war, 389—the Great Salt Lake, 391—climate, mineral 
resources, general sterility, 393—Brigham Young denominated 
Governor of the territory of Utah by President Filmore, September 
1850, 395—his qualities as politician and admimistrator, 397—reli- 
gious ideas, 399—organization of the church, 401—various kinds of 
marriage, 403—intelligence and moral character of the women, 407 
—their enthusiastic support of the doctrine they have embraced, 409 
—difficulty of ascertaining the real condition of the women, 411— 
doctrine of polygamy dependent on superstition, 413—numerous 
Mormon churches in London, 414—prospects of Mormonism, 415. 


P. 


Philosophy—Kuno Fischer, Kant’s Leben und die Grundlagen. seiner 
Lehre, 238—Adolf Bastian, Der Mensch in der Geschichte fir 
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. Begriingdung einer psychologischen Weltanschaung, 555—Adolf 
Trendelenburg, Naturrecht auf dem Grunde der Ethik, 556—Dr. 
Whewell, Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, vol. iii., 557— 

. J. Tissot, La Vie dans l’Homme, 1b.—Emile Saisset, (Zuvres de 
Spinoza, 558—Dr. M‘Cosh, The Association of Ideas, &c., 559. 


Politics—John Austin, The Province of Jurisprudence determined, 
240—James Francillon, Lectures, Elementary and Familiar, on 
English Law, 241—A. H. Louis, England and Europe, 242—Admi- 
ralty Administration, its Faults and Defaults, 243—Rev. J. Cave 
Browne, The Punjaub and Delhi in 1857, 247—E. Leckey, Fictions 
connected with the Indian outbreak of 1857, 249—G. F. Kolb, Die 
Wichtigsten alteren Staatsprozesse in England, 564—British Settlers 
in India, 566—J. Lewis Farley, The Massacres in Syria, 569—Two 
Lectures on the Constitution of the United States, 570—W. H. 
Channing, The Civil War in America, 571—Xavier Eyma, La 
République Américaine, 7d. 


s. 


Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, 36—failure of legislation, 37 
—decay of the fisheries, 38—necessity of investigating the national 
laws, 39—great fecundity of the salmon, 41—return to their native 
rivers, 43—injurious effects of the pollution of water by mines and 


manufactories, 45—necessity for more judicious legislation, 47— 
reckless destruction of the young fish, 49—salmon fishing suffers 
from too many acts of Parliament, 51—desirableness of repealing 
the ancient laws relating to salmon, 53. 


Science—William Fairbairn, Iron, its history, properties, &c., 254— 
Edward Hull, The Coalfields of Great Britain, &c., 2b—H. Milne 
Edwards, La Physiologie et l’Anatomie comparée de l’ Homme et, des 
Animaux, id.—H. G. Brown, Die Klassen und Ordnungen des 
Thier Reichs, t+.—Lovell Reeve, Elements of Conchology, 255— 
John Blackwell, History of the Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland, 
4b.—Emile Blanchard, ]’Organization du Régne Animal, 256— 
Pagenstecher, Beitrige zur Anatomie der Milben, 1.—Van Beneden, 
Recherches sur la Faune Littorale de Belgique, ib.—David Page, 
The past and present Life of the Globe, 16.—George Ogilvie, The 
Genetic Cycle in Organic Nature, 257—Comptes Rendus des 
Séances et Mémoires de la Société de Biologie, Paris, 1860, 259— 
Dr. Riidinger, Atlas des Peripherischen Nervensystems des Mens- 
chlichen Korpers, 4—Edward Meryon, The History of Medicine, 
260—J. Rutherford Russell, The History and Heroes of the Art of 
Medicine, 260—Charles Bland Radcliffe, Epileptic and other Con- 
vulsive Affections of the Nervous System, 262—Sir John Herschel, 
Physical Geography and Meteorology, from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 573—J. Leander Bishop, History of American Manu- 
factures, ib.—Robert Bentley, Manual of Botany, .— Hoffmeister, 
Neue Reitrage zur Kenntniss der Embryobildung der Phanerogamen ; 
II Monokotyledonen, 574—Von Kittlitz, Twenty-four Views of the 
Vegetation of the Coasts and Islands of the Pacific, 575—E. Maling, 
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Indoor plants, and how to grow them, ib.—Thomas Moore, British 
Ferns and their Allies, 576—Rev. Hugh Macmillan, Footnotes from 
the Page of Nature, 577—Albrecht Nagel, Das Sehen mit Zwei 
Augen, und die Lehre von den Identischen Netzhautstellen, 2.— 
Albert Kélliker, Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschen und der 
hoheren Thiere, «b.—Heinrich Rathke, Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Wirbelthiere, 578—Wilhelm Keferstein, Zoologische Beitrage ge- 
sammelt im Winter 1859—60 in Neapel und Messina, 1b.—Van 
Beneden, sur la Faune Littorale de Belgique, 579—Valentin in Bern, 
die Untersuchung der Pflanzen und der Thiergewebe in Polarischen 
Lichte, 1.—Carl Gustav Carus, Natur und Idee, oder das Werdende 
und sein Gesetz, 2.—A. de Quatrefages, Unité de l’Espéce Humaine, 
579—Dr. Edward Smith, Health and Disease, 580—Dr. William 
Brinton, On Food and its Digestion, %—Dr. Humphry, the 
Human Foot and the Human Hand, 581—Haynes Walton, A Trea- 
tise on the Surgical Diseases of the Eye, ib—Thomas Holmes, A 
System of Surgery, ib.—Dr. Gardner, Household Medicine, 582. 


Schleiermacher, his Life and Letters, 1—aspirations of he great 
German scholars, 3— Mission of Schleiermacher one of reconstruction, 
life, not form, 5—his early life; historical and theological doubts, 6 
—his studies at Halle, 8—commences his legitimate career as Curate 
of Landsberg, 8—life in Berlin, 11+-discourses on religion, 183— 
“ Monologues,” 15—his reverence for Plato, 17—his labours the 
commencement of true Platonic criticism and study in Germany, 18 
—friendship with Steffens, 20—War—the suppression of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, 21—marriage and removal to Berlin, 23—discourse 
to the volunteer students, 24—views on mesmerism, 25—union of 
religious feeling with philosophy, 27—his death, 29—personal cha- 
racter, 30-31—character as a theologian and philosopher, 33-4-5. 


Soc’ logy—J. Hollingshead, Ragged London in 1861, 244—Marie E. 
Zakrzewska, M.D., A Practical Illustration of Women’s Right to 
Labour, 246—Jules Simon, l’Ouvriére, 247—Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
Education in India, 249—Herbert Spencer, Education, Intellectual, 

_ Moral, and Physical, 560—P. A. Fraser, An Unpopular View of our 
Times, 563—Hare, Development of the Wealth of India, with Notes, 
567—A. J. Patterson, Caste considered under its moral, social, and 
religious Aspects, 2.—Social life and manners in Australia, 572. 


t. 


Taine, H., Critical Theory and Writings of, 55—his first work con- 
tains the system of criticism which he claims as his own, 57— 
influence of race, 59—La Fontaine would have recognised the 
merits of his critic, 61—Journey to the Pyrenees, 62—M. Paul, 63 
—Men of the sixteenth century “acted History—we write it,” 65 
—propensity to assign causes for everything, 67—Essay on Livy, 
68—Livy an orator, his faults as a critic, 69—as a historian, 71— 
compared with other historians, 73—Mr. Taine’s system applied to 
philosophical doctrines, 746—his opinion of M. Cousin, 77—why the 
Eclectic philosophy arose, 79—Mr. Taine’s method of philosophizing, 
81—his resemblance to Hegel, 883—his contributions to the Revue 
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des Deux Mondes, 85—his appreciation of Carlyle, 87-89—Dr. Tait, 
Bishop of London, The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology, 
225—Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church, 227—John R. Beard, The Progress of Religious 
Thought in the Protestant Church of France, 229--George Raw- 
linson, The Contrast of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Sys- 
tems, 232—John Duncanson, The Providence of God manifested in 
Natural Law, 233—Edward Miall, Bases of Belief, &c.,id.—J. Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, 234—W. J. Fitz-Patrick, Life and Times 
of Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, is.—J. H. Allen, Hebrew Men and Times, 
235—Unitarian Missionary Papers, 286—Frederic Seebohm, The 
Facts of the Four Gospels, .—P. W. Perfitt, On the Origin 
and Credibility of the Four Gospels, 237—E. W. Hengsten- 
berg, Das Evangelium des heiligen Johannes erlaiitert, ¢b.— 
A. Tholuck, Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, 288—Friedrich 
Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 543—David Tiindel, 
Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Abfassungszeit des Buches 
Daniel, 544—Rev. J. Burgon, Inspiration and Interpretation, ib.— 
Rev. Edward Garbett, The Bible and its Critics, 546—Rev. James 
Challis, Creation in plan and progress, 547—Bernhard Baehring, 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk nach seiner Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart, 548 
—H. B. Wilson, The Everton Sermons, 550—Rev. P. 8. Desprez, 
The Apocalypse fulfilled, 551—Rev. S. Smith, The Revelation, &., 
553—H. F. A. Pratt, The Genealogy of Creation, b.—T. Colani, 
Quatre Sermons préchés & Nimes, 554—Ernest Naville, La Vie 
Eternelle, 2.—Mysteries, or Faith the Knowledge of God, 555— 
Henry James, The Old and New Theology, 2b. — Awas-I-Hind, or 
a Voice from the Ganges, 1b.—P. W. Perfitt, on the Origin and 
Credibility of the Canonical Gospels, 556. 


Trades Unions, by Professor EL. S. Beesly, 510—two sides to the ques- 
tion, 511—objects of the men, 513—ultimate effect of concession 
upon profit and wages, 515—combination of workmen a modern in- 
vention, 517—agricultural labourers, 519—the Ten Hours Bill an 
interference with free-trade, 521—the Combination Law of 1800, 
523— Quotation from Mr. Mill’s “ Political Economy,” 524-5—the 
population question, 527—definition of wealth, 529—demands of the 
Amalgamated Engineers in 1851, 531—state of the majority of the 
community, 533—Mr. Marsh Nelson’s testimony, 535—the system 
of hour payment, 537—conduct of Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, 538-9 
—false statements in the “Times,” 540—attempt of capitalists to 
destroy trades unions, 541. 


Travels—E. B. Tylor, Anahuac; or Mexico and the Mexicans, 251— 
W. Bollaerd, Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researchesin New ¢ 
Granada, 253—Arthur H. Tilley, Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific, 
565—Thos. Forester, Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, 568—Mrs. Harvey, Our Cruise in the Claymore, 569--M. G. 
de Molinari, Lettres sur la Russe, 570—Mrs. Bromley, a Woman’s 
Wanderings in the Western World, 572. 











